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PREFACE 

T^iS  book  had  its  origin  in  some  lectures  deliv- 
ered under  a  Diocesan  scheme  of  ♦'  Higher  Relig- 
ious Education."  Having  afterwards  undertaken 
to  put  in  a  readable  shape  the  lines  for  the  study 
of  this  part  of  Holy  Scripture  which  had  been  then 
suggested,  I  soon  found  myself  enlarging  upon 
those  notes,  and  exceeding  the  brief  treatment 
proposed.  In  the  holy  atmosphere  of  that  record, 
in  presence  of  die  solemn  crisis  to  which  it  belongs, 
of  the  touching  incidents,  the  wide  range  of  dis- 
course, and  the  deep  significance  of  its  words,  a 
more  anxious  study  and  a  more  deliberate  exposition 
were  naturally  created.  Thus  a  fuller  treatment 
became  inevitable,  as  attention  was  more  closely 
given  to  the  divisions  and  connections  of  discourse, 
to  the  distinctions  and  relations  of  topics,  to  the 
twofold  character  of  words  addressed  to  hearers  at 
the  moment,  and  consigned  to  the  Church  forever, 
and  especially  to  the  central  place  of  this  teaching 
in  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  consequently 
to  the  transitional  oiBce  wliich  it  fulfils  in  the 
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development  of  the  scheme  of  the  Gospel.    Thus 
it  was  that  the  notes  of  lectures  became  a  book. 

I  was  the  more  inclined  to  prosecute  this  work 
for  two  reasons,  one  literary  and  the  other  per- 
sonal. 

In  ranging  through  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
I  did  not  find  that  there  is  any  book  which  does 
precisely  what   is    here  intended.     Certainly  a 
student  has  abundant  aids,  both  exegetical  and 
homiletical.    In  the  multitude  of  Commentaries  on 
the  Fourth  Gospel  this  section  has  its  place ;  and 
its  texts  and  topics  have  been  treated  in  countless 
sermons,  lectures,  and  meditations.    But  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  one  book  which  at  once  covers 
the  ground  and  is  conterminous  with  it;  one  that 
treats  it  as  a  whole  in  itself,  in  the  way  both  of 
interpretation  and  reflection.    If  there  be  no  such 
book,  it  is  fit  that  there  should  be  one,  and  of  a 
kind  suited  for  reading  rather  than  for  reference. 
Under  this  impression    I  applied    myself   more 
willingly  to  a  task  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
superfluous. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  in  my  own  mind  the 
return  to  an  idea  which  had  occurred  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before.  In  preparing  the  Bampton  Lect- 
ures for  1864,  on  "The  Progress  of  Doctrine  in 
the  New  Testament,"  my  thoughts  were  occupied 
with  the  advancing  revelation  of  Christ,  as  it  lies 
before  us  developed  in  the  canonical  books;  and 
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no  part  of  that  scheme  impressed  me  so  deeply  as 
did  the  office  of  those  five  chapters  of  St.  John, 
which  close  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  and 
introduce  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  Spirit. 
After  completing  such  review  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject (alas  I  under  very  disabling  conditions,  and 
with  sadly  imperfect  effect !)  my  thoughts  reverted 
to  that  central  stage  of  advance  more  frequently 
than  to  any  other.  But  the  further  treatment  of 
such  a  subject  required  leisure  which  was  not  to 
be  ha^i.  One  who,  in  a  great  pastoral  charge,  is 
engaged  without  cessation  as  preacher  and  teacher, 
in  the  practical  ministry  of  the  Word,  must  be 
deeply  thankful  for  that  kind  of  study  of  it  which 
daily  occasions  demand ;  yet  he  may  often  glance 
wistfully  at  paths  of  inquiry  which  he  would  have 
followed,  had  the  duty  of  the  hour  permitted,  or 
pass  on  by  fields  of  thought,  in  which  he  feels  he 
could  have  expatiated  with  pleasure,  or  imagines 
that  he  could  have  reaped  with  advantage.  If  such 
liberty  comes  at  last,  it  is  often  under  bodily  or 
mental  conditions  which  ask  only  for  repose.  But 
if  it  be  not  so,  a  less  exacting  public  ministry  may 
give  opportunity,  not  only  for  a  more  tranquil  study 
of  the  Word,  but  for  some  contribution  to  the 
Church  of  the  kind  which  is  here  attempted.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  attempted,  but  for  the  meas- 
ure of  encouragement  derived  from  readers  of  the 
former  work,  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
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It  ifl  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  intimations  of  interest  and  fellowship  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  readers  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
both  at  home,  and  still  more  frequently  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Therefore  I  commend 
these  words  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ, 
in  England  and  America,  -with  the  hope  that  they 
may,  in  some  cases,  assist  a  thoughtful  entrance 
into  this  inner  sanctuary  of  the  Written  Word, 
which  has  been  justly  called  "  The  Holiest  of  All." 
There,  not  only  the  writer  but  the  readers,  must 
study  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  feeling  them- 
selves in  his  very  presence,  and  depending  on  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  who,  it  is  here  promised,  shall 
"teach  you  all  things "  and  " guide  you  into  all 
the  truth." 
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CHAPTER  I 

I  HAVE  entitled  thia  book  "  The  Central  Teach- 
ing of  Christ,"  and  have  described  it  as  "a  study 
and  exposition."  This  title  and  description,  when 
explained  and  justified,  will  place  the  reader  at  the 
point  of  view  from  which  this  divine  teaching  is 
to  be  here  considered.  .,. 

The  title  implies  that  we  have  before  us  a  sec- 
tion of  this  teaching,  which  may  be  taken  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  and  complete  in  itself,  and  also 
as  one  which  has,  in  relation  to  the  whole  scheme, 
a  central  position  and  office. 

The  five  chapters  of  this  Gospel,  thirteenth  to 
seventeenth  inclusive,  are  marked  off  as  a  distinct 
section  of  the  book,  first,  by  their  historical  setting, 
and  then  by  their  special  character.  They  are  the 
record  of  a  definite  stage  in  the  communication  of 
the  Gospel,  and  constitute  (so  to  speak)  a  compart- 
ment in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Written  Word. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist,  the  twelfth 
chapter  closes  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  his 
nation,  with  notes  of  final  warning  and  tones  of  sad 
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farewell.  The  story  of  those  days,  told  in  the  other 
Gospels,  is  not  repeated  here.  Only  the  public 
entrance  into  the  city  is  mentioned,  with  two 
characteristic  touches  of  reflection ;  one  on  the  ful- 
filment of  prophecy,  not  perceived  till  *'  Jesus  was 
glorified,"  the  other  on  the  connection  of  the  brief 
outburst  of  popular  feeling  with  the  recent  miracle 
at  Bethany,  related  in  the  previous  chapter.  There 
the  writer  passes  at  once  to  an  incident  which  he 
represents  as  final.  Before  the  Lord  quits  the 
Temple  forever,  a  voice  comes  from  beyond  the 
confines  of  Israel,  a  voice  of  Greeks  —  **  We  would 
see  Jesus."  **The  hour  is  come,"  He  answers, 
"  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  be  glorified."  The 
multitudes  of  mankind  rise  before  his  mind,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  anguish  and  the  death  which 
must  be  the  conditions  o'  their  salvation.  There 
is  a  conflict,  anticipating  Gechsemaie.  There  is  a 
voice  from  heaven.  There  is  a  revealing  word 
which  interprets  the  crisis.  "Now  is  the  judg- 
ment of  this  world :  now  shall  the  prince  of  this 
world  be  cast  out.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  out  of 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself."  Some 
questions  of  cavil  or  perplexity  are  answered  by  a 
solemn  warning  to  use  such  opportunity  as  may 
yet  be  given.  "Walk  while  ye  have  the  light, 
that  darkness  overtake  you  not.  .  .  .  While  ye 
have  the  light  believe  in  the  light,  that  ye  may 
become  sons  of  light."    So  ends  the  ministry  to 
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Israel.     "He    departed    and  hid   Himself  from 
them";  to  be  seen  no  more  in  public,  save  as  led 
out  to  die.    The  Evangelist  now  reviews  that  mis- 
sion as  finished,  and  suras  up  the  result.    "  Though 
He  had  done  so  many  signs  before  them,  yet  they 
believed  not  on  Him."    But  so  it  had  been  pre- 
dicted.   Two  passages  are  cited  from  Isaiah,  who 
"saw  his  glory  and  spake  of  Him."     In  one  of 
those  passages  the  Prophet  had  asked,  "  Lord,  hoM 
long?"  and  been  told  that  the  unbelief  would  last 
till  desolation  came.  The  desolation  had  come  when 
the  Evangelist  wrote.    Yet  it  had  not  been  all  un- 
belief, even  where  it  seemed  to  be  so.    "  Among 
the  chief  rulers  many  believed ;  but  did  not  con- 
fess it,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue, because  they  loved  the  glory  of  men  more 
than  the  glory  of  God."    So  it  was,  despite  the 
solemn  witness  of  Jesus,  that  belief  or  unbelief  in 
Him  and  in  his  words,  was  belief  or  unbelief  in 
God  and  in  words  of  God.    This  assertion  by  the 
Lord  Himself  is  the  seal  which  the  Evangelist 
afiixes  to  his  account  of  the  mission  and  its  results. 
That  story  is  finished :  and  the  narrative  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  takes  a  new 
departure,  retiring  within  the  little  company  of 
the  twelve.    There  are  spoken  the  words  con- 
tained in  these  five  chaptera ;  and  the  close  of  this 
division  is  as  clearly  marked  as  its  beginning. 
"  When  Jesus  had  spoken  these  words  He  went 
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forth  with  his  disciples  over  the  brook  Kidron, 
where  was  a  garden  into  which  He  entered,"  and 
there  the  Passion  is  begun. 

It  is  therefore  a  separate  portion  of  our  Lord's 
ministry  on  which  we  enter  here ;  and  its  impor- 
tance is  evident  from  the  space  which  it  occupies,  • 
being  little  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  entii-e  Gospel. 
The  twelve  previous  chapters  cover  a  period  of 
nearly  three  years;  these  five  are  records  of  a 
single  evening.  In  those  we  range  through  Judea, 
Samaria,  Galilee ;  we  are  in  the  wilderness,  on  the 
sea-board,  in  streets  and  synagogues,  and  most 
often  in  the  Temple  itself.  In  these  we  remain  in 
a  single  chamber  of  a  private  house.  In  those  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  "  the  Jews,"  the  multitudes, 
all  classes  of  disciples,  hearers,  observers,  oppo- 
nents. In  these  we  are  in  the  inner  circle  which 
may  be  called  the  Lord's  own  family.  It  is  plain 
that  what  passes  here  must  have  an  importance  all 

its  own.  ■:  :  '■;:.'.■' .-v.'./''''         ^^":;- 

It  has  this  value  from  these  very  restrictions, 
which  constitute  its  special  character,  as  a  min- 
ittry  to  believera.  The  Gospel  is  written  on  a 
distinct  plan,  that  of  giving,  at  the  same  time,  an 
account  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  an 
account  of  the  reception  of  it  by  those  to  whom 
it  was  presented.  St.  John  traces  with  evident 
intention  the  advancing  faith  of  the  few  and  the 
hardening  of  the  many  in  unbelief.     He  traces 
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these  proceuses  not  only  by  relating  the  facts,  but 
by  bis  own  observations  upon  them,  such  as  never 
occur  in  the  synoptic  gospels.     The  discussions 
and  objections   of  the  people  and  the  growing 
antagonism  of  the  representative  classes  are  exhib- 
ited in  their  progress  towards  the  national  rejec- 
tion, in  the  story,  which  has  been  summed  up  with 
melancholy  comments  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
chapter.     Side  by  side  with  this  history  of  un- 
belief runs  the  history  of  faith,  in  those  who 
"received   Him,"  telling  how  they  acted  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist ;  how  they  felt  at  once 
that  "  they  had  found  the  Messias  " ;  how,  at  the 
first  miracle,  "His  disciples  believed  on   Him"; 
how,  when    others  "went    back,"  their  adhesion 
was  confirmed  (ch.  vi.  66-68);  how  they  shared 
in  the  impressions  of  the  public  ministry  and  re- 
ceived deeper  impressions  themselves  in  more  inti- 
mate converse;  how  their  faith   was   tried  by  a 
course  which  contradicted  their  expectations,  and 
by  a  seeming  impotence  against  the  powers  of  the 
world;  but  how  it  was  also  sustained  by  works 
which  they  saw  to  be  the  testimony  of  God ;  how 
their  faith  felt  the  strain  of  claims  which  tran- 
scended their  capacity  of  apprehension,  and  of  words 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  interpret;  but  how 
this  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  experimental 
conviction,  "Thou  hast  words  of  eternal    life." 
Thus  through  those  years  of  association,  with  all 
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their  recorded  ignorances,  v/eaknesses,  and  mia- 
takcs,  they  yet  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of 
an  "  only  begotten  from  the  Father,"  with  a  con- 
sciousness only  afterwards  to  be  fully  understood. 
And  now  this  hearing  and  beholding,  this  educa- 
tion and  companionship,  musl  end.  The  next 
three  days  will  bring,  in  the  Crucifixion  the 
final  shock  to  their  faith,  and,  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion the  final  seal ;  to  be  followed  by  the  transition, 
gradual  at  first  and  soon  complete,  to  the  life  of 
walking  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  Thus  a  great 
work  remains  for  the  last  evening.  A  teaching 
must  be  given  which  shall  recognise  the  present 
faith  and  raise  it  to  a  higher  level,  which  shall  be 
a  consummation  of  the  relations  in  the  past  and  a 
preparation  for  those  in  the  future.  It  cannot  but 
be  given  under  the  genuine  emotion  of  the  hour, 
inspired  by  the  full  consciousness  of  the  situation, 
the  sympathy  which  naturally  grows  more  com- 
passionate, and  the  love  which  allows  itself  more 
tender  expression  in  the  moments  of  a  great  fare- 
well. 

Such  is  the  teaching  which  we  prepare  to  attend, 
when  we  approach  this  division  of  the  Written 
Word,  five  chapters,  which  have  been  called  "  a 
Gospel  within  the  Gospel,"  a  sacred  enclosure,  an  in- 
terior sanctuary,  where  the  Lord  is  alone  with  his 
friends;  the  manifestation  to  the  world  finished; 
the  redemption  of  the  world  to  follow.    We  enter 
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under  a  cloud  of  divine  sadness ;  we  find  ourselves 
under  the  brightest  illuminations  of  truth  and 
love.  Instructions,  consolations,  promises,  revela^ 
tions,  form  the  legacy  which  the  departing  Saviour 
leaves  to  his  Church. 

The  section  of  the  Gospel  thus  marked  off  by 
its  historical  setting  and  by  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, holds  not  only  a  distinct  but  a  central  place 
in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  It  has  this  central 
character,  first,  as  intervening  between  the  narra- 
tive of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  world, 
and  that  of  his  passion  and  resurrection ;  secondly, 
as  closing  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  and 
foreshowing  his  teaching  in  the  Spirit 

Historically  the  central  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  the  narrative  of  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion.   These  events  consummate  his  manifestation 
on  earth,  and  condition  his  mediation  in  heaven. 
"  The  death  which  He  died,  He  died  unto  sin  once ; 
the  life  which  He  liveth.  He  liveth  unto  God." 
In  the  one  act  He  depai-ted  out  of  this  world,  hav- 
ing finished  the  work  which  was  given  Him  to  do ; 
in  the  other  He  went  to  the  Father  to  open  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.    Therefore,  in 
the  region  of  fact  these  events  have  the  central 
phice,  as  closing  one  part  of  the  dispensation  and 
opening  the  other ;  and  to  these  events  the  teach- 
ing of  the  last  hours  is  united  in  the  most  signifi- 
cant manner.    It  is  prefaced  as  being  given  "  when 
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Jesua  knew  that  his  hour  \viV8  come,  thnt  IIo  hIiouUI 
depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father";  and 
"  when  He  had  spoken  these  woixls  He  went  forth  " 
to  Gethsemane,  the  cross  and  gmve.  We  listen 
under  the  consciousness  of  what  is  to  follow,  a 
consciousness  all  the  deeper  because  the  situation 
is  not  explained  hut  undcratood. 

The  instructions,  which  are  thus  made  prelimi- 
nary to  the  centi-al  facts  of  the  Gospel,  have  also 
a  central  place  in  the  course  of  education  of  the 
disciples,  in  respect  Ixith  of  the  method  of  the 
Teacher  and  the  attainments  of  the  taught. 

It  is  the  close  of  teaching  given  in  the  flesh  by 
word  of  mouth,  on  the  old  terms  of  fellowship; 
and  it  gives  large  promise  of  another  kind  of  teach- 
ing to  be  carried  on  by  the  Spirit,  leading  into  all  the 
truth,  and  communicating  "many  things"  which 
the  Teacher  had  to  say,  but  which  the  disciples 
"could  not  bear"  then.  The  character  of  the  in- 
structions corresponds  with  this  stage  of  transition, 
as  preparing  the  faith  and  experience  of  a  spiritual 
life  different  from  that  of  the  past,  but  on  the  verge 
of  which  the  hearers  stood. 

In  regard  to  the  attainments  of  the  disciples  we 
receive  a  like  impression  of  transition.  We  see 
the  reality  of  their  faith,  but  we  also  see  its  limits. 
One  after  another  they  betray  those  limits  by  their 
questions.  They  ought  to  have  advanced  farther, 
but  they  have  reached  a  level  of  faith  which  is 
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treated  as  a  sufficient  IkwIh  for  more  decisive  ad- 
vance ;  and  "  in  that  day  "  which  is  to  follow,  this 
faith  will  open  out  into  fuller  knowledge.    Their 
personal  position,  however,   will  bo   better  con- 
sidered  Avhen  we  come  to  enter  on  the  discourses. 
Here  wo  only  note  the  place  which  this  part  of 
the  word  of  Christ  holds  relatively  to  the  rest  of  it. 
If  any  one  were  to  place  on  the  one  side  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  general  synoptic 
teaching,  and  on  the  other  the  Apostolic  Ei)istles, 
expressing  the  Christian  consciousneas  there   at- 
tained, ho  would  very  doubtfully  trace  the  conti- 
nuity of  ideas  by  which  the  great  change  has  been 
effected.     The  Fourth  (fospcl  supplies  that  line  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ  which  conducts  from  the  one 
point  to  the  other;  and  it  is  the  present  section  of 
that  Gospel  wliich  does  this  in  the  most  direct, 
manner.    It  makes  the  whole  teaching  continuous, 
by  telling  how  Jesus  Himself,  at  the  end  of  his 
manifestation,  assumed  the  results  of  post  instruc- 
tions, in  order  to  interweave  with  them  the  doctrine 
of  the  future.   Without  these  chapters  the  apostolic 
conceptions  and  conviotions  would  lose  much  of 
the  precious  securities  given  by  words  which  fell 
from  the  Master's  lips.    With  these  chapters,  we 
hear  in  those  later  writings  the  echoes  of  his  own 
words,  and  find  the  doctrine  of  "  that  day  "  to  be 
only  what  He  said  it  should  be. 
One  great  exception  may,  however,  be  taken  to 
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this  Htatement,  and  that  in  raspect  of  a  doctrine 
which  lies  at  the  heart  of  Christianity  as  taught  in 
the  canonical  Epistles  and  held  in  the  Catholic 
Church;  I  mean  that  of  the  atoning  merit  and 
redeeming  virtue  of  the  death  of  Christ.    That 
doctiine  is  not  here.    The  ideas  of  sacrifice  and 
propitiation,  ransom  and  redemption  do  not  appear 
in  this  teaching,  and  even  the  facta  of  (^eath  and 
resuiTcction  are  only  implied  under  veiled  expres- 
sions.   Elsewhere  there  are  plain  predictions  of 
"  the  Son  of  Man  delivered  to  be  crucified,"  and 
"  the  Son  of  Man  risen  again  from  the  dead,"  and 
also  distinct  intimations  of  his  "  giving  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many,"  and  of  his  "  blood  shed  for  the 
remission  of  sins."    No  such  words  are  found  in 
these  discourses,  spoken  on  the  very  threshold  of 
the  events.    The  view  of  the  speaker  is  projected 
beyond  them  into  a  life  for  Himself  and  a  dispen- 
sation for  his  people,  of   which  his  death  and 
resurrection  are  necessary  conditions,  but  condi- 
tions which  are  not  here  affirmed.    The  events 
immediately  at  hand  would  speak  for  themselves ; 
the  interpretation  of  them  would  follow  by  the 
teaching  of    the  Spirit.     Had  these    impending 
events  and  the  deep  meaning  of  them  been  pre- 
sented in  these  discourses,  they  would  have  been 
presented  to  minds  incapable  as  yet  of   appre- 
hending them,  and  certainly  incapable  of  passing 
beyond  them  into  the  sereuer  atmosphere  of  the 
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life  ill  tho  Spirit,  nnd  the  region  of  liopo  nrul  fnith 
into  which  th«y  were  to  be  led.  In  fact,  the 
teaching  of  this  night  could  not  have  been  given 
M  it  was.' 

Aa  actually  given  it  deposited  in  the  mindH  of 
the  disciples,  and  so  in  tho  mind  of  the  Church, 
idoiis  most  precious  and  most  fruitful,  constituting 
both  a  largo  proportion  and  a  distinguishing  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  habit  of  thought,  as  we 
know  it  in  the  apostolic  letters. 

The  fiint  principle,  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  Me,"  there  expands  itself  into  the  pervad- 
ing undivided  faith  "  in  God  the  Father  and  Jesus 
Christ  our   Lord."      The  relations  of  the   Holy 

>  I  may  be  al1owe<l,  in  passing,  to  observe  that  we  have  in 
the  absence  of  tliese  doctrines  one  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  report,  for  !t  is  given  by  one  whose  mind  was  strongly  nnd 
liabitually  possessed  with  the  very  ideas  which  are  absent  here. 
Not  to  speak  of  tlie  testimonies  in  his  Gospel,  from  the  first 
word  which  drew  him  to  Chridt,  "Behold  the  T^mb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  to  the  last  deep  im- 
pression from  the  sight  of  the  blood  and  water  from  the  pierced 
side,  we  see  how  he  places  in  the  forefront  of  his  Kpistie  "  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  which  cleanses  from  all  sin,*'  and  the  "pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  and  in  the  forefront 
of  his  apocalypse,  glory  to  Ilim  "who  loosed  (or  washed)  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  blood,"  with  many  a  subsequent  cele- 
bration of  "  Him  who  was  slain  and  purchased  us  to  God  by 
his  blood,"  and  of  victory  obtained  "by  the  bluod  of  the 
Lamb."  The  ahitnce  of  truths  which  held  such  a  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  is  adverse  to  speculations  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar  on  modification  of  the  discourses  by  "  unconscious 
introduction  of  his  own  ideas,"  or  "  filtering  of  the  productH  of 
bis  individuality  "  into  the  reports  of  tlio  Lord's  words. 
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(fhoHt  with  tlio  Kftthor  and  tlvo  Son,  iiiid  liiH  liv- 
ing ]nvs('nro  (wlnoh  is  tlioir  jiresence  hIho)  in  the 
("hurcli  and  in  the  soul  apjwsii'H  in  tluwe  pages  as  we 
fii'st  find  them  hoi'o.  Wliatsoever  wo  there  read  of 
(lod  inCliristand  Christ  in  (}od,wliat«oever  of  tmioii 
willi  (^hrist  and  nicniliorship  in  Him,  and  access  to 
the  Father  through  Him,  of  worship  in  his  name,  of 
gifts  and  powers  Ix'stowecl  by  Him,  of  participati(m 
in  liis  peace  and  association  in  his  victory  over  the 
woi'Ul,  whatsoever  doctrine,  whatsoever  exi>erienee 
on  these  subjects  we  (hM-ive  from  those  Epistles,  has 
its  origin  and  its  certificate  in  the  disconi-ses  of  the 
last  evening.  To  exhibit  this  eori-esjiondence  l)e- 
tween  the  condensed  sayings  here,  and  their  ex- 
panded consequences  there,  would  l)e  a  treatise  in 
its('lf ;  but  any  one  v/ho  pursues  the  comparison  will 
see  with  increasing  clearness  that  this  Christian 
consciousness  in  all  its  parts  had  its  origin  in  the 
sayings  of  Jesus,  and  most  distinctly  in  these. 

It  is  true  that  this  consciousness  is  l)est  known 
to  us  from  the  Avritings  of  one  who  was  not  pres- 
ent in  the  upper  room ;  but  in  this  resi^cct  the 
utterances  of  St.  Paul  are  at  one  with  those  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John.  St.  Pa\il  bad,  a.i  he  tells  us, 
his  own  sejiarate  revelations,  but  the  fundamental 
Christian  consciousness,  of  which  I  sjieak,  however 
chanvcterized  in  the  individual,  was  the  common 
heritage  of  believers.  It  might  find  an  eminently 
symjuithetic  interpreter  in  St.  Paul;  but  he  was 
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neither  tlio  orif^irmtor  nor  tlio  jKJCiilinr  posHossor 
of  it.  lie  found  it  in  the  cominmiity  which  ho 
ciiterod,  hrcalliing  in  tho  ntinosphero  of  tho  Church. 
Wo  are  not  to  identify  n  tliiiijf  witfi  tho  extan,t 
ro(!ord8  of  it,  as  if  it  oxiHtod  only  in  thorn.  For 
inatanoo,  those  sayiiiffs  (»f  Johus,  as  wo  have  them, 
wore  written  down  hy  one  Apostlo  lorijj  after  they 
were  uttered.  Fie,  no  donl»t,  was  always  tho  Iwst 
k'OportfM'  of  them,  and  was  therefore  chosen  as  their 
reporter  forever.  Hut  were  they  heard  only  hy 
liiiu?  Ten  other  men  went  listening,  men  choseti 
for  the  purpose,  commissi(»ried  witnesses,  an  apos- 
toilo  collejj'e.  And  why  a  crdlege?  That  the 
niend)ei-s  ni  ght  assist  and  check  each  other's  mem- 
ory, and  sustain  each  other's  testimony;  and  that 
thus  there  might  ho  a  solidarity  of  witne^•s  an. I 
autliority  on  the  ff»undations  of  tho  (Jospel  while 
that  should  Ix)  needed.  If  any  words  of  Jesus 
sank  into  their  lioarts,  and  hy  them  passed  into 
the  hearts  of  others,  surely  it  must  have  l)een  so 
with  these  words,  delivered  as  a  last  legacy,  con- 
fided to  them  as  chosen  A|iostles,  and  gradually 
verified  by  experience  in  the  day  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  tho  Spirit.  I  mean  to  point  out  that  there 
was  a  world  of  Christian  consciousness  correspond- 
ing to  those  predictive  instructions,  before  St.  Paul, 
twenty  years  later,  assumed  its  existence  in  those  to 
whom  ho  wrote,  and  Iwfore  St.  John,  fifty  years  later, 
bequeathed  to  tiie  Church  in  writing  his  own  habit- 
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ual  testimony.  That  later  development  of  faith 
and  experience  was  as  really  the  teaching  of  Christ 
by  the  Spirit  as  were  the  instructions  spoken  with 
his  lips  on  the  hills  of  Galilee  or  in  the  synagogue 
of  Capernaum ;  and  betveen  the  two  stand  the  tran- 
sitional words  of  the  last  evening,  which  on  that 
account  are  here  designated  as  "  the  central  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ." 
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CHAPTER    II  , 

A    STUDY    AND    EXPOSITION 

In  describing  this  work  as  a  study  and  exposi- 
tion, I  intend  to  distinguish  its  character  from  that 
of  an  inquiry  and  discussion.  The  two  descrip- 
tions involve  different  attitudes  of  mind  in  relation 
to  the  text  which  is  treated.  In  the  former  we 
are  considering  it  as  it  is;  in  the  latter,  how  it 
came  to  be  what  it  is.  In  this  case  we  have  before 
us  questions  of  preliminary  importance,  on  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospel,  and,  if  that  be  granted, 
on  its  accuracy  as  a  report.  These  and  the  like 
inquiries  concerning  the  canonical  Scriptures  may 
be  said  to  be  the  questions  of  the  time,  having 
been  raised  with  eager  importunity  and  treated 
on  both  sides  with  elaboration,  erudition,  and 
ingenuity  in  the  last  and  the  present  generation. 
There  is  the  more  reason  to  bear  in  mind  that 
those  questions  are  preliminary,  and  to  be  kept 
in  their  own  place,  not  following  us  with  disturb- 
ing influence  into  the  inner  sanctuary  of  instruc- 
tion.   It  would  fare  ill  with  the  school  of  Christ, 
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if  attention  to  the  teaching  were  embarrassed  by 
uncertainties  as  to  who  was  really  the  tea«her; 
and  if  the  disciples  could  no  longer  listen  with 
the  olii  trustful  security  that  they  wore  "hear- 
ing Him  and  being  taught  by  Him  as  is  truth  in 
Jesus."  In  the  pi-esent  case,  one  who  has  gone 
into  these  questions,  with  the  result  of  an  entiro 
satisfaction,  can  the  more  thankfully  set  them 
aside,  and  follow  the  divine  teaching  with  the  per- 
fect confidence  with  which  it  has  been  ever  studied 
and  expounded  in  the  Catholic  Church.  A  settled 
assurance  as  to  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  carries 
with  it  an  equal  assurance  of  his  distinct  com- 
mission and  peculiar  competence  to  write,  and  of 
the  special  grace  enabling  him  for  the  work  which 
he  fulfils  in  the  testimony  of  Jesus  to  the  Church  ;^ 
and  to  the  world  forever.  Such  confidence  is  not 
in  the  least  incompatible  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  divine  purpose  was 
fulfilled.  These  conditions,  in  some  most  impor- 
tant respects,  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in 
the  following  words :  — 

"  The  key  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  lies  in  translation.  .  .  . 
I  mean  translation  in  language  from  Aramaic  into  Greek : 
translation  in  time  extending  over  more  than  half  a  century, 
the  writer  passing  from  young  manhood  to  mature  old 
age :  translation  in  place  from  Palestine  to  Ephesus :  transla- 
tion in  outward  moulds  of  thought  from  the  simplicity  of 
Jewish  fishermen  and  peasants  to  the  technicalities  of  a 
people,  who  had  f owned  for  a  century  the  meeting-ground, 
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■nil,  in  part,  the  union  of  tiie  pliilosophers  of  East  and 

"If  we  earnestly  attempt  to  realise  the  life  of  the  Apostle, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Gospel  was  com- 
IKMed,  it  will  lead  us  to  understand  how  this  process  of 
development  must  have  taken  place  in  the  inspired  writer, 
and  how  absolutely  essential  it  was  to  the  pur^yose  of  his 
writing."! 

Certainly  these  several  kinds  of  translation  give 
ample  scope  for  suppositions  of  such  changes  by 
the  way  as  would  create  variations  l)etween  the 
facts  and  the  records  of  them,  between  the  dis- 
courses and  the  reports  of  them.  Hence  the 
luminous  pages  might  be  darkened  by  flitting 
shadows  cf  uncertainty,  study  might  be  distracted 
by  questions,  and  exposition  arrested  by  discus- 
sion. So  it  is  in  that  stage  of  enquiry,  in  which 
Holy  Scripture  is  being  examined  "  like  any  other 
book."  But  if  that  very  enquiry  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  not  like  any  other  book  in  char- 
acter, origin,  and  relation  to  mankind,  that  there 
pervades  its  component  parts  another  mind  than 
the  minds  of  its  many  authors,  and  that  the 
Church  has  been  right  in  recognising  it  as  the 
Written  Word  of  God,  then  those  shadows  pass 
from  its  pages  and  those  distractions  cease.  Nor 
is  there  any  part  of  Holy  Scripture  in  which 
this  assurance   is  more  instinctively  and  justly 

>  Archdeacon  Watkins,  Bampton  Lectures,  1800,  "Modem 
Criticism  and  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  p.  420-127. 
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felt  than  it  is  in  these  chapters,  where  the  be* 
loved  disciple  tells  how,  in  his  own  hearing,  Jesus 
spake. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  the  passage  quoted  there 
occur  two  expressions  which,  if  worthily  under- 
stood, contain  the  secret  of  confidence  for  the 
student  and  expositor.  Tliese  are  "the  inspired 
writer"  and  "the  purpose  of  his  writing."  If 
his  inspiration  was  a  reality,  and  the  purpose  of 
his  writing  was  the  pur^Mse  of  his  Lord,  then 
speculations  about  changes  and  developments  are 
greatly  restricted.  If  He  who  was  the  Incarnate 
Word  and  Saviour  of  the  world  would  be  known 
to  his  Church  for  ever.  He  would  know  how  to 
secure  the  truth  of  that  information,  and  to  make 
it  the  very  expression  of  Himself;  and  here  He  has 
employed  for  this  purpose  the  agent  nearest  to 
Him,  whose  spirit  was,  beyond  that  of  other  men, 
receptive  and  retentive  and  open  to  that  guidance 
of  the  Spirit,  the  promise  of  which  he  has  recorded. 
Suppositions  about  psychological  processes  and 
influences  of  circumstances  cannot  in  this  case 
be  equally  admissible  as  they  might  be  in  ordinary 
literature  and  the  common  history  of  mind.  If 
translation  is  one  key  to  this  Gospel,  inspiration  is 
another,  as  the  presiding  power  which  ordered  the 
translation,  and  shaped  its  effects  to  the  divine 
purpose  of  a  perfect  testimony.  If  the  Spirit  acted 
in  directing  the  movements  of  the  Gospel,  how 
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much  more  needful  would  that  direction  be  in  the 
perpetuRtion  of  it.  We  read  in  Acts  xvi.  how 
this  guidance  led  the  Gospel  into  Greece.  The 
preaohere,  "forbidden  by  the  Holy  Ghoat  to 
preach  the  Word  in  Asia,"  turned  to  Bithynia, 
♦•  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not " ;  then  a  vision 
directed  them  across  the  sea.  It  would  be  scarce 
reasonable  to  believe  that  no  like  guidance  was 
given  in  the  formation  of  documents  on  which  the 
faith  of  Christiana  would  depend  to  the  end  of 
time.  Surely  it  was  the  same  superintendence 
which  led  the  preaching  into  Greece  as  the  best 
post  of  advantage,  and  which  fixed  the  writing  in 
Gi-eek  as  the  most  perfect  vehicle  of  expression. 

In  respect,  then,  of  translation  in  language  we 
are  scarcely  a  step  removed  from  the  Lord.  What 
is  language  but  the  vehicle  of  mind  ?  and  we  hear 
Him  speaking  in  the  upper  room  in  that  language 
in  which  He  has  provided  that  we  should  read 
most  perfectly  His  mind  and  meaning.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  note  in  the  discourses  shades  and 
discriminations  of  meaning,  which  the  Greek  lan- 
guage supplies,  we  shall  not  have  to  enquire  as  to 
Aramaic  equivalents  in  the  original  communica- 
tions, having  before  us  a  version  which  is,  by  the 
Lord's  will  and  provision,  the  version  for  the 
world,  given  as  the  word  of  Christ  for  ever.* 

>  E.g.  Buch  enquiry  might  be  suggested  by  the  frequent  ob- 
senratlons  we  sliali  have  to  make  on  words  carrying  important 
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The  same  principle  of  divine  guidance  applies 
to  other  instances  of  translation,  as  from  early  to 
later  life,  from  Jerusalem  to  Ephesus,  from  one 
mental  atmosphere  to  another.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  the  Gospel  in  which  the  effect  of  such 
translations  may  be  observed,  and  felt  to  assist 
interpretation ;  but  scarcely  in  passages  which  are 
simple  testimony,  least  of  all  such  testimony  as  is 
given  here,  and  which  must  have  been  felt  as  a 
specially  sacred  deposit  to  be  guarded  and  trans- 
mitted with  the  most  reverential  care.  Specula- 
tions on  the  effects  of  psychological  changes  in  the 
writer,  on  free  handling  of  his  materials,  and  on 
alterations,  even  unconsciously  made,  in  the  words 
which  he  reports,  should  here  be  under  restraint. 
This  is  not  a  case  of  ordinary  literature ;  not  that 
of  an  old  man  recovering  distant  recollections ;  or 
of  an  author  who  has  the  right  to  exhibit  his  sub- 
ject according  to  his  later  lights.  It  is  the  case  of 
the  chosen  Apostle  reporting  the  words  of  the  Son 

diRcriminationa  of  idea  in  the  Greek,  which  have  no  adequate 
equivalents  in  our  own  language,  which  has  but  one  word  in 
common  use  to  represent  two  which  the  more  perfect  language 
would  employ.  21.g.  knoie  for  oiSa,  Yirtftvcw;  go  for  iriyv, 
woptiu ;  gee.  for  6^w,  9titp4u ;  love  for  dYartf w,  ^CKiu ;  true  for 
ilX>)»i)»,  iXrfiiw^ ;  now  for  i<0»,  ApTi ;  from  for  iro^,  4»4,  etc,  etc. 
But  the  enquiry  which  our  own  experience  of  translation  might 
suggest  as  to  equivalents  in  Greek  and  Aramaic  becomes  of  no 
practical  consequence.  If  by  the  will  of  the  Divine  Speaker  his 
communicatioiiB  are  given  us  by  the  finer  instrument  which 
conveys  to  our  minds  all  their  meaning  and  force. 
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of  God,  writing  ns  a  witness  of  tilings  committed 
to  his  trust,  and  which  through  life  he  had  been 
used  to  testify.  "This  is  the  disciple  which 
beareth  witness  of  these  things  (o  /taprvp&v  trepl 
Tovrmv),  expressing  a  recognised  habit,  and  wrote 
these  things  («ai  ypd-^tK  rawTo),  and  we  know 
that  his  testimony  is  true"  (xxi.  24).  hi  pres- 
ence of  these  conditions  and  also  of  the  promise  of 
Christ,  "  He  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance, whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you,"  it 
surely  requires  overwhelming  reasons  to  justify 
those  suppositions  of  changes,  developments,  modi- 
Hcations  by  subjective  tendencies,  mixing  together 
portions  of  other  discourses,  and  the  like,  in  which 
even  rev<irential  writers  have  been  prone  to  in- 
dulge, after  breathing  a  literary  atmosphere 
infected  with  critic:*l  distrust.' 

>  An  inatance  may  be  fitly  taken  from  a  thoughtful  book 
which  has  done  good  service,  "Hie  Authorship  and  Historical 
Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  by  Dr.  Handay.  The  able 
writer,  after  mentioning  an  argument  which  he  says  "  has  not 
any  great  weight,**  continues  thus:  "  Yet  we  should  be  led  in 
some  degree  to  infer  from  this  that  the  Evangelist  had  enlarged 
upon  his  original.  And  the  whole  character  of  the  discourse 
goes  to  strengthen  this  conclusion.  They  have  been  freely 
reproduced ;  probably  portions  of  other  disoourses,  though  all 
belonging  to  these  last  days  worked  up  in  them."  .Then  after 
describing  a  possible  process  of  mind,  he  continues,  "Some 
such  process  seems  to  have  been  at  work  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle.  And  not  only  has  he  mixed  together  portions  of  dif- 
ferent discourses,  but  he  has  also  shaped,  moulded,  developed, 
their  substance  in  such  a  way  that  we  arc  no  more  able  to  draw 
the  line  at  the  point  where  the  old  ends  and  where  the 
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The  discusaion  of  these  questions,  imimitant  in 
the  highest  degree,  is  yet  outside  the  intention  of 
this  book.  Hero  we  would  study  St.  John,  not  ns 
critics,  but  as  disciples.  His  wonls  will  lie  taken 
for  what  they  profess  to  be ;  and  if  he  "  reiwats 
discourses  under  an  impression  that  they  i-eprcsent 
what  was  actually  spoken,"  we  shall  read  them 
here  under  the  same  impression.  Such  study, 
however,  in  keeping  to  its  own  lines,  has  also  a 
necessary  bearing  on  the  questions  which  it  avoids, 
and  makes  a  material  contribution  to  the  argu- 
ment. For  if  deliberate  consideration  shews  more 
plainly  that  the  story  suits  the  persons  as  they 
were  at  the  time,  and  fits  in  with  the  facts  and 
feelings  of  the  occasion ;  if  the  lifelike  touches  in 
the  scene  appear  to  be  natural  tokens  of  unclouded 
personal  recollection ;  if  revealing  words,  laid  seiv- 
arately  before  us  (in  the  manner  technically  called 

new  begins."  It  is  concoilcd  that  thia  wm  done  "uncon* 
scioiisly,"  and  that  "the  discoursca  are  repeated  under  an 
impresflion  that  they  represent  wliat  was  actually  spoken.  But 
it  is  impossible  for  an  active  mind  to  retain  the  exact  rrcollec- 
tion  of  word«i  over  a  space  of  perhaps  fifty  years.  Little  by 
little  the  products  of  its  own  individuality  will  filter  in  and  dis- 
turb  the  clear  element  of  objective  fact "  (p.  222).  Then  follows 
a  psychological  speculation  on  the  effect  of  time  on  the  memory 
in  case  of  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  character.  But  such 
resources  of  auiii)lcious  criticism,  however  allowable  in  respect 
of  ordinary  literary  reproduction,  are  scarcely  tolerable  here, 
where  the  effecu  on  confidence  are  so  serious,  and  where  the 
very  slender  suggPHtions  of  suBpicion  ai«  met  by  an  immena« 
preponderance  of  rbasuus  for  trust. 
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asyndeton)  without  iHiriiclofl  of  connexion  or 
incorporation,  are  HUggoHtivo  of  the  form  in  which 
they  hiy  undiHturtwd  in  the  memory  of  the  writer ; 
if  in  the  discouraes  a  certain  "involved  manner" 
givcH  the  iniprnHHion  of  converse  as  it  was,  not  of 
later  reilection  reducing  it  into  shape ;  and  if  these 
uommutiications  are  characterised  hy  a  simplicity 
nf  language  which  is  not  after  any  school  of 
thought,  and  hy  a  depth  of  moaning  and  a  con- 
scious authority  which  are  not  after  the  manner  of 
men,  —  then  these  features  of  the  record  constitute 
an  internal  evidence  of  truth  and  accuracy,  which, 
80  to  speak,  converts  the  reader  of  the  Evangelist 
into  a  hearer  of  the  Lord. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  relieve  this  study 
from  the  pressure  of  questions  which  are  not 
within  its  scope,  I  would  indicate  hy  anticipation 
certain  leading  ideas  which  will  Im)  olMcrved  in  the 
course  of  it,  hut  will  lie  more  present  to  the  mind 
if  mentioned  heforehand. 

The  firat  is  that  of  the  internal  unity  of  this 
whole  section  of  the  Gos{)el.  It  presents  one  course 
of  things  in  throe  part^ ;  the  Incidents  pj-ei>aring  for 
the  Discourses,  the  Discourses  consummated  hy  the 
Prayer.  The  Apostolic  College  having  heen  first 
cleansed  hy  a  symbolic  washing,  and  then  purged 
of  an  alien  element,  receives  its  great  legacy  of 
teaching  and  promise,  and  is  finally  committed  to 
the  care  and  blessing  of  the  Father,  in  respect  of 
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the  men  theni8olveH,  of  their  conitnon  work,  nnd 
of  the  effects  of  it  in  all  genemtions.  It  \h  all 
one  com-Ro  of  fact  and  thonjfht,  coniplcto  within 
itwolf,  —  a  comprchenHive  anil  conHUinniato  fare- 
well. 

Another  leading  idea  to  1)C  kept  in  mind  is  that 
of  comhination.  There  is  a  twofold  chnrnctor 
throughout,  combining  all  the  naturalneHS  of  the 
hJHtorical  Hituation  with  all  the  greatncHH  of  its 
spiritual  significance.  In  the  one  point  of  view, 
we  Hee  the  holy  Teacher  Iwforo  his  death  having 
the  last  meal  with  his  disciples,  speaking  the  livst 
wortls  in  tones  of  genuine  human  affection,  and 
leaving  with  them  consolations  and  instru(!tions  to 
bo  pondered  when  lie  is  gone.  In  the  other  point 
of  view  we  Itehold  the  Son  who  came  foiih  from 
the  Father  about  to  return  to  the  Father,  deliver- 
ing to  tlio  chosen  founders  and  repivsentatives  of 
liis  Church  revelations  of  truth,  which  arc  to  pro- 
long their  power  through  all  genemtions  of  Iw- 
licvera.  Thus  is  there  a  twofold  character,  first 
of  the  sjjeaker,  then  of  the  hearers,  then  also  of 
the  words,  lx)th  aspects  being  preserved  in  the 
narrative  in  perfect  combinations ;  and  lx)th  must, 
in  like  manner,  be  kept  in  view  in  the  study  and 
exposition  of  it. 

A  third  leading  idea  is  that  of  the  relation 
in  which  this  part  of  the  divine  teaching  stands 
to  the  whole,  as  occupying  the  central  position.    It 
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iiitervones  Ixitvveen  two  stages  in  the  building  up 
of  tlio  (ioHpol,  find  spans  what  wftuld  else  be  a 
vacant  space  in  the  doctrinal  structure ;  l)cing  not 
merely  beautiful  as  the  capital  (»f  a  column,  but 
necessary  as  the  solid  keystone  of  an  arch.  IJut 
this  idea,  having  given  the  title  to  tlio  book,  has 
been  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  cba{)ter  which 
explained  the  title.  On  the  method  and  spirit 
of  the  treatment  attempted  a  few  words  may  he 
added. 

1.  The  method  is  to  follow  the  course  of  Scrip- 
ture as  it  is,  without  seeking  a  more  formal  order 
by  analysis,  or  by  rearrangement  according  to  topics, 
as,  for  instance,  by  throwing  together  the  words  on 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  or  those  on  lovo  or  on  wor- 
ship. It  is  a  simple  method,  but  it  is  that  of  a 
true  and  trustful  exposition,  as  shewing  that  if  the 
same  topics  recur,  they  recur  in  different  connex- 
ions and  with  different  applications,  and  that  we 
are  not  passing  through  a  confusion,  but  following 
an  evolution  of  thought. 

2.  On  this  plan  a  chief  help  to  exposition  must 
be  sought  in  the  naturalness  and  fitness  of  divis- 
ions, as  far  as  this  can  be  attained;  since  this 
arrests  deliberate  attention  on  the  successive  steps 
of  instruction,  making  each  a  study  by  itself,  yet 
in  its  connexion,  often  unexpressed,  with  what 
precedes  and  follows. 

8.   Within  these  divisions  the  force  of  the  ex- 
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pressionH  and  tltc  prci-ision  of  the  wording  clivim 
the  cni-eful  olworvjition  which  thoy  have  received 
from  all  commentators;  and  they  claim  it,  not 
only  on  the  grounds  of  consciontious  exegesis  in 
gencml,  hut  siwcially  from  the  ohligations  felt  hy 
those  who  regard  the  human  wokIh  as  uttering 
divine  thoughts. 

The  spirit  proper  to  such  a  study  must  Iw  one 
of  sympathetic  observation  and  also  of  reverential 
I'lith. 

For  the  just  apprehension  of  all  that  passes  there 
is  need  of  something  more  than  exact  olwervation 
of  particulars ;  tliere  is  need  of  a  certain  sympathy 
with  the  feeling  of  the  occasion,  with  the  mind  of 
the  disciples,  and  (shall  we  venture  to  say  it?) 
with  the  mind  of  the  Low!.  We  may  say  it,  for 
[)lainly  Me  desired  the  poor  sympathy  of  the  men 
who  "continiied  with  Him  in  his  temptations," 
nnd  whom  He  a.sked  to  "watch  with  Him  on© 
hour " ;  and  the  tones  of  human  experiences  and 
Iniman  affections,  audible  in  these  farewell  words, 
assist  our  apprehensions  by  touching  our  hearts. 

But  beyond  this  power  of  realising  the  cireum- 
stances  and  feelings  of  the  scene,  another  condition 
of  mind  is  needed  for  the  true  inteq)retation  of  its 
teaching;  namely,  a  reverential  sense  that  we  are 
present  at  an  importJint  part  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  the  self-revelatf'^n  of  the 
Lord  to  his  Church.    This  involves  a  deeper  in- 
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fli^lil  into  tli«  Hi^iiificniico  of  nvin,  and  n  liir^cr 
ftpprchtMisinn  of  tlio  import  of  words.  Itcreat«!Hal80 
a  right  and  duty  of  infuronccH  and  applications 
extending  through  all  time,  and  proper  to  our  day 
atul  ourHelves.  Kresh  and  living  do  these  words 
come  down  to  us,  an  Hpokon  with  [»ro8pective  in- 
tention, and  transmitted  hy  inspiration  and  provi- 
dence. In  connecting  them  with  later  experiences 
and  with  present  uses,  wo  are  only  treating  them 
acfcording  to  their  i)ro|)<3r  nature  and  purpose. 
The  voice  that  speaks  so  far  away  in  an  upper 
room  in  Jerusalem  is  heard,  as  hy  an  electric  cur- 
rent, speaking  close  iMJside  us;  and  we  feel  that  hy 
his  Word  as  well  as  in  his  Spirit,  FFe  fulfils  the 
promise,  "  Fiol  I  am  with  you  all  the  days  even  to 
the  consummation  of  the  age." 
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THE  INCIDENTS 
CHAPTER  I 

THE  PREAMBLE 

"  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passovor,  Jesus,  knowing  that  his 
hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  out  of  tliis  world  unto 
the  Father,  having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world, 
he  loved  them  unto  the  end." 

"  This  verse,"  says  Bengel,  "  is  a  general  exor- 
dium extending  to  all  that  is  related  in  this  and 
the  following  chapters."  So  most  commentatoi-s 
take  it,  and  such  it  obviously  is.  Such  preambles 
are  in  the  manner  of  St.  John.  There  are  several 
minor  instances.  The  greatest  is  the  prologue  to 
the  (xospel  itself.  In  the  present  case  three  par- 
ticular are  premised.  (1)  The  date,  (2)  the 
consciousness  of  Jesus,  and  (3)  the  motive  and 
cliaracter  of  his  action. 

1.  The  date  ("before  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over ")  gives  to  what  follows  its  place  in  history. 
It  does  not  positively  determine  the  question  of 
the  day,  but  places  these  hours  at  the  commence- 
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nient  of  the  fea%t,  —  the  word  then  in  use,  not 
only  for  the  paschal  supper,  but  for  the  whole 
festival  week  which  it  inaugurated.  At  this  feast, 
commemorative  of  a  typical  redemption,  the  real 
redemption  was  wrought.  This  was  apparently 
the  third  Passover  in  the  public  life  of  Jesus.  At 
the  first  (ii.  13,  28)  He  claimed  his  rights  as  the 
Son  in  his  Father's  house,  and  "wrought  many 
signs,"  with  the  result  that  "many  believed." 
If  the  un-named  feast  (v.  1)  were  a  Passover,  that 
would  add  another  to  the  list,  and  another  year  to 
the  ministry ;  but  *\q  reasons  on  the  opposite  side 
are  almost  conclusive.  The  second,  therefore, 
would  he  that  which  He  did  not  attend  (vi.  4), 
when  it  is  mentioned  as  exceptional  that  "He 
walked  in  Galilee,  and  did  not  walk  in  Judea, 
because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  Him"  (vii.  1). 
Now,  on  this  third  occasion,  the  time  for  deferring 
that  termination  is  over,  and  He  is  m  Jerusalem, 
at  the  feast,  to  be  Himself  the  fulfilment  of  its 
types,  in  its  first  portion  as  "  our  Passover  sacri- 
ficed for  us,"  in  its  second  (the  feast  of  Firat- 
fruits)  as  "  risen  from  the  dead,  the  firstfruits  of 
them  that  slept." 

2.  The  con%ciou»nei«  of  this  possesses  his  soul. 
He  acts  and  8{)eaks,  "knowing  that  his  hour  is 
come."  That  history  is  measured  by  predestined 
hours.  So  it  was  said  at  Cana,  "  Mine  hour  is  not 
yet  come,"  —  the  hour  for  public  action  and  maui- 
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festntion  to  the  world.  Now,  at  this  Passover,  it 
is  the  hour  for  the  end.  Twice  it  had  Iwen  said, 
"No  man  hiid  hands  on  Him,  Iwcause  his  hour  was 
not  yet  come"  (vii.  80;  viii.  20),  but  thai,  can  be 
said  no  more.  Here  that  hour,  so  overwhelming 
in  it<»  experiences,  so  vast  in  it««  effects,  is  thought 
of  in  a  single  point  of  view.  This  is  expressed 
with  a  curious  precision,  but  in  a  form  common 
with  St.  John  (JW,  in  order  that),  "  to  the  end  that 
He  should  depart  (fieraffp,  pass  over)  out  of  this 
world  unto  the  Father."  It  is  a  looking  Ixjyond 
the  hour  to  the  result,  beyond  the  immediate 
events,  which  are  the  stejw  of  departure,  to  the 
state  which  will  ensue.  And  why?  Because  of 
the  bearing  of  that  great  change  on  those  who  will 
be  left.  The  departure  and  separation  from  them 
is  the  ground-thought  of  all  the  acts  and  words 
which  follow. 

8.  They  are  acts  and  words  of  /we.  '♦  Flaving 
loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world,  He  loved 
them  unto  the  end."  Well  may  it  be  noted  that, 
under  the  present  consciousness  that  the  great 
crisis  is  come,  He  is  occupied,  not  with  self,  but 
with  them. 

"  His  own,"  they  are  called ;  in  another  sense 
than  that  in  which  it  had  been  said,  "He  came 
unto  Ills  own  (ri  TSm),  and  his  own  (oi  ^Sioi) 
received  Him  not "  (i.  11).  Those  were  his  own  by 
natural  right  and  connexion;  these  by  the  bond 
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of  faith  and  by  the  gift  of  the  Father.     Dear  they 
are  to  Him  iiereonally  and  by  name,  dear  also  as 
chosen  representatives  of  the  little  flt)ck  of  dis- 
ciples then  existing,  and  of  all  the  larger  flock 
which  they  will  gather,  and  to  whom  these  com- 
munications of  love  will  be  tiansmitted.     That 
is  a  reason  of  affection.    There  is  also  the  reason 
of  an  anxious  concern.    They  are  "his  own,  which 
are  in  the  world,"  the  uncongenial  hostile  world, 
out  of  which  He  departs  and  in  which  He  leaves 
the  ill.      In   later  words  we  shall  see  how  that 
thought  touched  his  heart.     He  had  loved  them 
all  through,  and  shown  that  love ;  but  now,  with 
a  special  emotion  and  with  a  8|)ecial  expression  of 
it,  "  He  loved  them  unto  the  end."    Does  the  word 
(etv  TeXo?)  intend  to  the  last  (in  time),  or  to  the 
uttermost  (in  degree)?    The  firat  meaning  is  most 
natural ;  but  both  are  included.    Last  expressions 
of  affection  are  apt  to  be  most  tender  or  intense. 

It  will  be  seen,  I  think,  that  this  verse,  read  as  a 
preamble  to  the  five  chapters,  gives,  with  remark- 
able precision,  the  leading  ideas  which  pervade 
them :  the  historical  setting,  the  consciousness  of 
the  Speaker,  the  relation  of  the  hearers  to  Dim 
and  to  the  world,  and  the  consequent  character 
of  the  intercourse  described. 

But  do  not  these  introductory  words  ask  for 
reflection  as  well  as  explanation?  The  love 
wherewith    Jesus   loved    his   own,   which   is   to 
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be  so  amply  illustrated  in  these  chapters,  is  a 
subject  to  arrest  our  thoughts.  It  is  one  from 
which  the  mind  cannot  hastily  pass  away,  ilow 
many  kinds,  measures,  and  tones  of  muaniug  are 
comprehended  in  this  word  "  Love  " !  So  it  is 
in  common  language,  and  even  whoi  one  sjk!- 
ciilo  use  of  it  has  l)eon  excluded.  So  it  is  in 
Scripture.  Tliere  is  a  difference  in  the  love  of 
Qod  as  God,  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Savionr,  of  our 
friends  and  relations,  of  our  neighbours,  of  our 
enemies,  of  our  people,  of  our  kind.  It  is  all  love, 
but  with  what  various  combinations  of  idea  and 
casts  and  measures  of  feeling!  So  on  the  divine 
side.  The  Father  loved  the  Son ;  GckI  loved  the 
world;  Jesus  loved  his  own  (in  that  common 
character);  He  loved  them  as  individuals;  He 
"  loved  Martha  and  Mary  and  Lazarus,"  and  there 
was  one  disciple  "  whom  Jesus  loved."  We  are 
all  sensible  of  the  differences  of  impression  con- 
veyed in  these  connexions,  though  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  descrilw  them.  Furthermore, 
we  rememlier  at  what  a  disadvantage  we  are,  com- 
pared with  those  who  wrote  in  Greek  or  Latin, 
having  but  one  word  in  our  English  use  to  express 
the  two  that  they  had  in  theirs,  and  which  they 
employed  with  an  intentional  and  often  an  exact 
discrimination.  Trench  ("Synonyms  of  the  N.  T.," 
p.  43)  distinguishes  the  force  of  the  words  ifiatrdw 
and  ^iKiw ;  and,  in  rtjferQnce  to  their  interchange 
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in  the  exempliiry  passage  (Jolin  xxi.  16-17 '),  he 
obBcrvuH:  ''All  thw  Hubtlu  and  delicate  play  of 
feeling  diHappeui-H,  [)ei-force,  in  n  translation  which 
either  duc8  not  euro,  or  in  not  able,  to  reproduce 
the  variation  of  the  words  m  they  exist  in  the 
original."  Whether  it  cared  or  not,  certainly  it 
was  not  able,  as  the  Itevised  Version  has  itself 
practically  confessed.  Here,  however,  wo  are  con- 
cerned only  with  one  of  these  words  (^uyavdto') 
which  became  the  great  Christian  verb,  and 
brought  into  use  the  cognate  noun  which  hea- 
thenism di<l  not  employ.''  The  verb  and  substan- 
tive occurring  thirty  times  in  these  chapters 
stamps  their  contents  as  a  ministiy  of  love. 
Yet,  as  the  force  of  words  is  best  felt  by  com- 
imrison,  it  may  1)0  observed  that,  while  the  other 
woixl  (^(Xeo))  has  more  of  the  instinctive  and 
emotional  (it  may  be  even  uni-easoning)  char- 
acter of  personal  friendship  or  affection,  this 
word  (a7awttft))  expresses  more  of  motive  and  of 
purpose ;  it  is  a  larger,  deeper  love,  from  con- 
scious reasons  and  settled  dispositions,  out  of 
reach  of  caprices  of  feeling.  These  characters 
of  love,  thus  distinguished,  are  plainly  not  op- 
posed. Nay,  they  are  closely  related,  the  one 
disposing  to  the  other.      In  perfect  human  love 

1  Augiistin,  imperfect  in  linguistic  skill,  from  tho  same  pas- 
saf;c  deduces  tho  concluaiun  that  the  equivalent  words  in  Latin 
indiSerably  represent  the  same  idea. 

'  ^'iyiwri,  vox  solum  biblica  et  ecclesiostico."  — Gbihm. 
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they  are  ono.  In  fiiut,  thuy  arc  nno  hure.  liut 
enough  has  been  said;  for  love  <Iouh  not  yield 
itoelf  to  analyuis  and  dofniition.  In  8ucli  atteini>tH 
itH  life  Heoms  to  evaporate  and  the  sense  of  it  to 
pass  from  us. 

In  regard  to  this  love  of  Christ,  the  ono  distinc- 
tion to  be  recognised  here  is  that  between  his  love 
to  the  worUl,  and  to  his  own  whiuh  are  in  the 
world.  The  love  of  Christ  to  the  world  is  love  to 
men  as  such ;  lie  being  the  head  of  the  creation, 
which  through  llim  came  into  l)eing,  and  of  the 
race  of  whose  reason  and  conscience,  lie,  as  the 
Eternal  Word,  is  the  aathor,  and  with  which, 
in  taking  Hesh,  He  has  assumed  a  natural  and  uni- 
versal kindred.  It  is  a  love  of  compassion  and 
benevolence  and  divine  desire,  in  which  He  gives 
Himself  for  all,  and  dies  for  all,  and  provides  recon- 
ciliation, and  pi-eaches  peace,  and  seeks  the  lost, 
and  waits  to  be  gracious,  and  would  "  draw  all  men 
to  Himself."  But  the  love  for  his  own  which  are 
in  the  world  is  no  longer  mere  desire  and  en- 
deavour. It  is  being  realised  in  results  intended. 
It  has  found  response,  and  is  generating  a  recipro- 
cal life,  and  has  the  joy  of  exercising  an  attraction 
which  is  felt  and  owned,  and  of  carrying  on  a  work 
which  imparts  blessing  and  tends  to  perfection, 
restoring  men  to  God  through  relations  with  Him 
who  has  loved  them,  relations  which  are  spiritual, 
intimate,  and  eternal.    Such  love  enters  into  the 
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inner  life  of  the  liclovcd,  nnd  iiiulK  occiiHioti  for  ita 
exercise  in  their  needs  iind  dangorH,  thoir  inih'tn- 
ities  and  fuilings.  It  dulights  to  comfort  and  pro- 
tect, to  cleanso,  to  heal,  to  Btrcngtlicn,  to  exalt. 
It  is  an  inoxhanstiblu  fountain  of  gifts ;  it  is  tiie 
"  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge."  Yet, 
being  true  love,  it  is  not  content  to  give.  It  desires 
also  to  receive.  It  would  bo  undei-stood  and  trusted 
and  confided  in.  It  invites  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship. It  claims  reciprocity  of  affection.  It  would 
not  only  love,  but  he  loved.  Even  in  these  last 
respects  this  is  the  character  of  the  love  which 
these  chapters  disclose.  For  our  sake  thoy  dis- 
close it,  teaching  us  how  Ho  once  loved,  and  by 
consequence  how  lie  over  loves,  how  He  now  loves, 
his  own  which  are  in  the  world. 

Reflection  on  the  nature  of  the  love  hero  ex- 
pressed, puts  us  on  observing  the  form  and  man- 
ner of  its  expression,  giving  a  certain  iisjMict  to  the 
scenes  which  follow.  Love  is  far-rea  ling  and  con- 
veys its  blessings  down  into  the  centre  and  heart 
of  life ;  but  it  has  also  sweet  influences  on  ilM  out- 
ward aspect,  and  gentle  lights  which  play  u{)on  its 
surface.  Where  these  are  wanting,  the  kindest 
intentions  and  most  generous  sacrifices  often  lose 
something  of  their  effect;  at  least,  they  leave 
something  to  desire.  No  such  want  is  here.  In 
this,  the  longest  record  of  more  intimate  hours,  we 
see  with  greater  distinctness  the  character  of  the 
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iiitorcourHo  wliic.h  Invo  liad  (irtidtod,  in  tlio  torrns  on 
which  tho  liOid  livud  with  tho  disciples,  and  tlio 
disciplcH  with  tho  Lord.  In  a  incasnro  this  is 
undeiatood  from  tlio  notices  of  private  convorso 
8Cfttt<!r«d  through  all  tho  (lospols.  On  exceptional 
occasions  there  is  an  ovornrjastering  sense  of  awe. 
"  Depart  from  nic,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  'iord." 
"What  manner  of  man  is  this  that  even  the  winds 
and  tho  s(!a  olwy  Him?"  "They  feared  to  ask 
Ilini  of  that  saying."  "They  followed  Flim  trem- 
bling." Mut,  notwithstanding  this,  tho  general  habit 
is  easy  and  unconstrained.  They  are  not  only  his 
school,  but  his  family;  fie  lives  with  them,  and 
his  presence  gives  grace  and  sweetness  to  tho  com- 
mon life.  Even  to  the  public,  the  great  Teacher 
was  not  austere.  In  contrast  to  tho  Baptist,  "  the 
Son  of  Man  came  eating  and  drinking,"  and  en- 
tered where  lie  was  invited,  and  sat  down  to  meat. 
And  tho  nearer  men  were  to  Him,  the  more  tho 
kindliness,  as  well  as  the  holiness,  was  felt.  Take 
for  example  the  little  incident  in  Matt.  xvii.  24-27. 
I'eter  comes  in  with  a  doubtful  (piestion  on  his 
mind.  "Hut  Jesus  prevented. him.  What  thinkest 
thou,  Simon  ?  Of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth 
take  custom  or  tribute?  from  their  sons  or  from 
strangers?  When  he  said  from  strangers,  Jesus 
said  to  him,  Then  the  sons  are  free.  Hut  lest 
we  should  offend  them  go  thou  to  the  sea,  and 
cast  an  hook,  and   take   up    the   tish    that   tii-st 
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cninoth  uf);  and  when  thou  hivat  opened  tiis  mouth 
tliou  Hhiilt  find  a  shekel ;  that  take  and  give  unto 
them /or  we  and  thvv"  Other  incidentH  might  bo 
cited  in  whieli  this  HWeetnesH  of  association  a])- 
pears,  adding  the  terms  and  tokens  of  human  affee- 
tion  to  the  deeper  love  of  the  Kteinal  Friend, 
interweaving,  so  to  speak,  the  «^t\ct»'  with  the 
nyarrnv. 

In  these  chapters  this  characteristic)  impresses 
us  8trongl> —  most  distinctly  in  the  words  of  love 
that  are  spoken ;  hut  there  is  an  indeiinahlo  pres- 
ence of  it  in  all  that  transpires.  Wo  olwervo  it 
in  tlio  sop  handed  to  Judas,  as  later  more  pain- 
fully in  the  traitorous  kiss,  traces  of  terms  which 
had  subsisted  before.  We  observe  it  in  all  reclin- 
ing together,  in  John  leaning  Iwck  on  tho  Master's 
breast  and  looking  up  to  ask  for  tho  word  of  secret 
confidenco.  Wo  olwervo  it  in  tho  straightforward 
questions  and  eager  utterances  of  Peter,  and  in 
the  oxi)ostulatory  interruptions  of  Thomas,  of 
Philip,  and  of  Jude.  In  all  that  passes  there  is 
an  alwenco  of  constraint,  a  natural  and  trustful 
freedom,  which  gives  a  lively  sense  of  the  relations 
in  which  they  were  used  to  live.  Among  oui- 
selves  we  are  all  sensitive  to  the  different  effect 
in  this  respect  which  the  presence  of  one  person 
or  another  will  create.  It  is  not  exactly  the  dif- 
ference in  degrees  of  reverence  or  of  love.  These 
feelings  may  exist  alike  in  either  case.    But  in 
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Olio  piRHoiioo  thoro  is  a  feeling,'  of  coii.straint:  wo 
iiro  careful  what  wo  say,  ainj  ilniihtful  how  it  may 
ho  taken.     In   another  we  feel   at  ease;   Vxjhavo 
naturally,  and  say  what  comes  into   f»ur   minds. 
It  is  lomarkahlo  indeed  that  these   latter  terms 
should  have  so  far  sulwisted  in  assooiation  with 
Olio  who  looked  men  through  and  through,  and 
whose  words  and  aets  made  over-fresh  and  ever- 
intiieaaing  impressions  (»f  mysterious  majesty  and 
power.      In    the   coexistence    of    these    profound 
impressions  with  what  I  venture  to  call  a  happy 
eompanionshii)  we   are   sensihle  of  a  singular,  or 
rather  a  unique,  effect.     Kvidently  there  was  an 
attract! vo  power  in  the  j)resence  of  Jfisus  of  Naza- 
reth, which  inspired  those  nearest  to  Ilim  with  as 
much  of  trustfulness  as  of  reverence.     And  now 
when  some  great  crisis  is  felt  to  Ijo  at  hantl,  when 
the  dark  cloud  of  sorrow  is  descending  on  the 
little  company,  it  is  all  tlic  more  touching  to  note 
the  continuance  of  these  mutual  relations,  so  sweet 
and  confiding,  notwithstanding  the  clear  conscious- 
ness, on  the  one  side,  of  all  that  is  coming,  and  the 
Iwwildored  ignorance  of  it  on  the  other.     Down  to 
the  very  close  of  his  life  in  the  flesh,  on  the  verge 
of  the  departure  to  the  Father,  "  having  loved  his 
own  which  wore  in  the  world,  He  loved  them  to 
the  end." 
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CHAPTER  II 

AT  SUPPER 
•'And  (hiring  supper  ...  he  risetli  from  the  supper."  —  v.  2-4. 

A«  the  firet  verse  i.s  an  introduction  to  the 
whole  record,  so  are  the  next  three  veines  an  in- 
troduction to  this  chapter.  It  just  mentions  tlie 
occasion  of  the  incidents  to  1)0  rehited,  and  then 
states  more  fully  the  consciousness  under  which 
the  Lord  acted  with  reference  to  them  both. 

The  occasion  is  a  Bupi)er.  "Supper  being 
ended"  is  the  Authorised;  "During  supper,"  the 
Revised  translation.  There  are  two  readings, 
giving  different  tenses  to  the  verlw.  SeiVvoi', 
ycvofihov,  when  supper  took  place,  or  was  come ; 
BeiTTvov  yivofj.€vov,  when  supper  was  taking  place, 
or  in  course  of  it.  Neither  of  them  would  mean 
that  it  was  ended;  and  either  of  them  would 
naturally  suggest  the  early  part  of  the  meal  rather 
than  the  close  of  it. 

But  what  supper  is  this?  When?  and  where? 
There  is  no  information.  That  is  after  the  man- 
ner of  St.  John.  No  writer  can  show  a  more 
vivid  recollecftion  of  details.  "Some  memories," 
says  I*rofessor  Sanday,  writing  on  the  feeding  of 
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tho  five  thousand,  "iirc  oasontially  pictorial;  and 
this  AiMwtlc's  appears  to  have  been  one  of  these. 
It  is  Avoiulerful  with  what  precision  every  stroke 
is  thrown  in  "  (p.  123),  Yet  no  writer  introduces 
his  incidents  more  suddenly,  or  tells  so  little  of 
tho  connexions  and  surroundings  of  his  scenes. 
They  ap[)ear  as  islands  of  memory,  emerging  into 
clear  light  from  circumambient  mists.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  fragmentary  use  of  a  power 
which  exist«5d  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  and 
which  is  illustrated  in  this  very  chapter?  There 
was  a  twofold  cause,  —  a  definite  pur[K)se  in  writ- 
ing, and  a  sense  of  previous  information  in  his 
readers. 

The  definite  purpose  is  on  the  face  of  the  book. 
It  is  written  not  as  a  "Life  of  C'hrist,"  nor  even 
as  an  account  of  his  manifestation,  but  only  of  a 
certain  line  of  it;  namely,  that  which  exhibits  the 
fullest  expression  of  iiis  own  revelation  of  Him- 
self. This  plan  of  limitation  to  a  purpose  and  of 
selection  from  far  larger  resources  for  a  practical 
end  is  avowed  at  the  close  of  the  ^jook.  "  Many 
other  signs  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disci- 
ples, which  are  not  written  in  this  book :  but  these 
are  written  that  ye  may  Iwlieve  that  Jesus  is  the 
(Christ,  the  Son  of  (iod ;  and  that  l>eli3ving  ye  may 
have  life  in  his  name"  (xx.  30,  31). 

Also,  according  to  tioistworthy  tradition  the 
final  composition  was  late  in  life,  therefore  in  tho 
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midst  of  an  established  Christianity.  In  the  facts 
of  the  evangelical  history,  as  wo  learn  from  St. 
Luke,  converts  like  Theophilus  were  "omlly 
instructed."  Moreover,  "  many  had  taken  in  hand 
to  write "  them,  and  there  is  ample  reason  to 
believe  that  not  only  was  the  information  which 
is  perpetuated  in  the  synoptic  got  ^  els  previously 
diffused  in  the  churches,  but  that  those  writings 
themselves  were  already  in  men's  hands.  In  such 
circumstances  St.  John  could  well  confine  him- 
self to  his  own  special  contribution.  He  wrote, 
we  are  told,  by  one  authority,  "impelled  by  his 
friends  and  divinely  moved  by  the  Spirit";  by 
another,  "his  fellow-tlisciples  and  bishops,  ur- 
gently exhorting  him";  by  another,  "constrained 
by  his  brothers  to  write." '  The  peculiar  brevity  of 
his  two  letters,  and  certain  words  in  them,  incline 
me  to  think  that  work  with  "  paper  and  ink,"  with 
"  ink  and  pen,"  was  not  congenial  to  his  habit;  but, 
also,  no  doubt  he  felt  all  the  gravity  of  an  act 
which  would  present  to  all  the  world,  and  fix  in  final 
shape  for  ever  the  highest  testimony  which  he  had 
l)een  used  to  bear.  To  that  he  could  confine  him- 
self, as  writing  for  those  who  had  other  sources  of 
information. 

Thus  he  pursues  the  line  of  teaching  which 
he  intends,  with  the  slightest  possible  notice,  or 
without  any  notice,  of  connected  facts  or  of  cir- 

>  See  Dishop  Westcott'a  "  Introduction,"  p.  86. 
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cumstances  implied.    Tims  in  the  Gospel,  on  the 
whole,  he  can  give  the  chief  features  of  the  Judean 
ministry,  as  occurring  at  intervals  in  a  Galilean  life 
which  he  intimates,  but  does  not  relate.    So  in 
the  last  week  in  Jerusalem  the  days  crowded  with 
incident  are  nearly  all  passed  by,  in  order  to  reach 
at  once  that  particular  report  which  it  belongs  to 
him  to  give.     This  also  he  begins  at  once,  with  no 
explanation  as  to  place  or  time  or  occivsion  save 
tiiat  it  was  at  supper.     "  The   Discouree  in  the 
Upper  Room  "  it  is  called,  but  St.  John  does  not 
say  80.     How  that  room  was  chosen  by  the  Lord, 
how  it  was  found  by  the  disciples  furnished  and 
prepared,  how  "  they  made  ready  the  Psussover," 
how,  "when  the  hour  was  come  He  sat  down  with 
his  disciples,"   how  at  that  sui)i>er  He  instituted 
the  sacrament,  —  these  things  are  not  told.     Tliey 
need  not  be  told;  for  certainly  that  supper  was  a 
living  memory  in  all  the  churches,  repeated   in 
their  feasts  of  love,  and  perpetuated  in  the  final 
Eucharist  and  Communion  of  tlie  Body  and  Blood. 
What  St.  John  has  to  record  is  the  teachini)  given 
on  that  night,  and  he  writes  for  those  wlio  know 
when  and  where  it  was  given.    For  them   the 
mere  mention  of  supper  is  enough.     "During  a 
supper,"  Bishop  Westcott  would  translate,  but  that 
suggests   any   supper,  or  some  supper  unknown. 
"During  supper"  of  the  Revised  Version  is  bet- 
ter, as  l)eing  a  natural  expression  where  the  situ- 
ation is  understood. 
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St.  John's  narrative  alone  is  the  subject  for  the 
present  stuily,  yet  his  mention  of  the  supper  raises 
collateral  questions  which,  as  they  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, ouglit  to  receive  notice.  We  naturally 
ask  :  1.  Where  was  this  supper?  2.  When  was  it 
held?  3.  What  was  its  character?  On  the  fii-st 
of  these  questions  we  have  circumstantial  informa- 
tion. The  second  raises  a  question  of  great 
difficulty.  On  the  thinl  we  have  a  measui-e  of 
certainty.  But  in  consequence  of  St.  John's 
method  of  limitation  to  his  own  topics,  the  answem 
to  those  questions,  whatever  they  might  be,  or  the 
absence  of  answei-s  to  them,  would  scarcely  in 
any  degree  affect  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
which  we  have  to  consider. 

1.  The  plaee  of  the  supper  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  synoptics,  a  matter  both  of  special  selec- 
tion and  of  cautious  intimation.  Nothing  is  said 
till  the  last  moment,  when  there  is  just  time  to 
act,  and  the  disjuples  enquire  what  they  are  to  do. 
No  place  is  named ;  but  the  two  confidential  per- 
sons, Peter  and  John,  are  sent  (so  to  speak)  with 
sealed  instructions.  They  will,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  city,  meet  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water, 
and  are  to  follow  him  into  the  house  which  he 
enters.  They  are  to  give  a  message  to  the  owner: 
The  Master  saith,  My  time  is  at  hand.  Where  is 
the  guest  chamlKn-  where  I  shall  eat  the  Pass- 
over with  my  disciples  ?     That  message  would  be 
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enough.  It  would  prove  to  l)e  the  house  of  a 
friend.  He  would  welcome  the  party  denounced 
by  the  authorities,  whom  most  other  houses  would 
have  feared  to  receive.  He  would  show  them  a 
large  upper  room  furnished  and  ready.  In  the 
crowded  state  of  the  city  it  was  not  to  bo  expedited 
that  such  an  apartment  should  remain  to  the  last 
unoccupied  and  unengaged.  We  recognise  in  it 
all  Iwth  a  divine  knowledge  and  also  a  secret 
providence.  But  why  this  caution  ?  It  is  part  of 
the  prudence  which  the  critical  circumstances  re- 
quired. Bystanders  shall  know  nothins;,  Judas 
shall  know  nothing  of  the  place  till  the  moment  it 
is  entered.  There  shall  Ikj  no  intfjlligence  which 
can  precipitate  the  events  of  the  night.  The 
chosen  place  shall  l)e  secure,  so  long  iw  it  is  needed 
for  the  solemn  institution,  the  holy  teachings,  the 
bust  converse,  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  scene.  These 
shall  not  be  interrupted.  There  shall  be  no  inva- 
sion or  seizure  here.  Thus  the  large  upper  room 
became  the  first  Christian  Church,  to  which  all 
churches  in  Christendom  are  extensions  or  succes- 
sions, the  place  of  the  passage  from  the  old  cove- 
nant to  the  new;  of  the  first  celebration  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  of  the  highest 
teaching  from  the  Lord's  own  lips,  and  probably 
of  the  prayer  which  oi)ens  the  intercessions  above. 
2.  From  the  place  of  the  supper  we  turn  to  the 
time.     As  to   the  day  of  the  week,  there  is  un- 
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doubted  certainty ;  as  to  the  day  of  the  month,  an 
enduiing  debate. 

The  Lord's  "  Last  Supper  "  was,  according  to  all 
the  Gospels,  on  "  the  same  night  on  which  He  was 
betrayed,"  and  that  is  shown  by  the  sequence  of 
events  to  have  been  Thursday.  The  8Upj)er  with 
all  its  incidents,  the  agony  in  the  garden,  the  an-est, 
trials,  condemnation,  crucifixion,  and  hurried  burial 
were  all  comprised  in  one  day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
reckoned,  according  to  Jewish  method,  from  sun- 
set on  Thui-sday  to  sunset  on  Friday,  "  when  the 
Sabbath  drew  on."  After  that  silent  Sabbath, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  the  Lord  rose  from  the 
dead;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  celebration  of 
the  Resurrection  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
instinct  of  the  Church  has  (universally  since  the 
termination  of  the  quarto-deciman  controversy) 
adhered  to  the  weekly,  without  regard  to  the 
monthly  date. 

Whether  in  that  year  the  Thursday  fell  on 
the  13th  Nisan,  as  wo  should  gather  from  St. 
John,  or  on  the  14th,  as  it  appears  in  the  syn- 
optic gospels,  has  been  debated  of  old,  and  is 
debated  still.  "  These  seeming  differences,"  says 
Waterland,*  "  have  occasioned  very  long  and  intri- 
cate disputes  between  Greeks  and  Latins,  and 
among  learned  men,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
which  remain  even  to  this  day."      In  our  time 

^  "  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,"  cli.  ii. 
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they  have  been  renewed  witli  fuller  investigation 
and  greater  critical  skill.  After  reading  a  multi- 
tude of  these  discussions,  I  am  the  more  disposed 
to  adopt  the  words  in  which  this  author  continues: 
"  I  shall  not  presume  to  take  the  place  of  a  mod- 
erator in  so  nice  a  debate,  but  shall  lie  content  to 
report  as  much  as  may  servo  to  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  it  for  my  present  purpose."  His 
statement  of  the  three  schemes  or  o[)inions  on  the 
matter  is  still  sufTicient.  "1.  The  most  ancient 
and  most  prevailing  is  that  our  Lord  kept  the 
legal  Passover  on  the  same  day  with  the  Jews " 
(that  is  scarcely  the  most  prevailing  now).  —  "  The 
second  opinion  is  that  lie  anticipated,  for  weighty 
reasons,  the  time  of  the  Jewish  Passover;  and  so 
kept  his  before  theirs.  3.  The  third  opinion  is 
that  He  kept  no  Passover,  properly  so  called,  but 
had  a  supper,  and  afterwards  instituted  the  Eucha- 
rist, the  mystical  or  Christian  Passover." 

The  fu-st  opinion  supjwses  Thursday  to  be  the 
14th  Nisan,  and  for  it  the  synoptic  gospels,  on 
the  face  of  them,  seem  decisive.  The  second 
and  third  opinions  suppose  Thursday  to  be  the 
13th,  making  the  14th  to  be  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion;  and  that  is  the  inference  naturally 
drawn  from  the  language  of  St.  John.  It  is  not 
within  the  present  purpose  to  argue  the  case, 
and  so  add  another  to  the  discussions  iu  which 
everything  possible  seems  to  have  been  said ;  espe- 
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cially  as  the  jw  which  I  take  hivs  hoiMi  reached 
with  hesitation,  ami  is  not  that  of  the  commenta- 
tors, whom  in  general  1  should  be  most  inclined 
to  follow.  Confining  myself  to  the  OosjmjIs,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  synoptic  witness  for  the  14th 
Nisan  is  explicit,  and  cannot  without  the  greatest 
foroe  Ih)  made  compatible  with  the  other  opinion ; 
and  that  St.  John's  apparent  witness  for  the  18th 
is  an  inference,  and  can  be  far  more  easily  ex- 
plained in  conformity  with  the  other  8up[)'  sition. 

"  The  Feaftt  of  the  Passover,"  as  commonly 
spoken  of,  consisted  of  two  parts,  which  in  the 
law  of  instittition  are  discriminated ;  e.g.  in  Num. 
xxviii.  16, 17,  "Tn  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  lirst 
month  is  the  Panmver  of  the  Lord ;  and  in  the 
fifteenth  day  is  the  Feast :  seven  days  shall  un- 
leavened bread  l)e  eaten,"  the  first  and  last  of  these 
seven  lieing  days  of  "holy  convocation."  But  by 
custom,  though  not  by  law,  the  14th  Nisan  was 
reckoned  as  "  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread," 
all  leaven  being  put  away  at  an  early  hour,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  system  of  creating  margins  so 
as  to  make  "a  fence  around  the  Law." 

On  this  "the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread" 
(says  St.  Matthew),  "  the  first  day  of  unleavened 
bread  when  they  sacrificed  the  Passover  "  (says  St. 
Mark),  "  the  day  of  unleavened  bread  when  the 
Passover  must  be  sacrificed  "  (says  St.  Luke), "  the 
disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying,  Where  wilt  thou 
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thiitwe  make  ready  for  Tlieo  to  eat  the  Passover?" 
They  were  sent  witli  the  message:  "Where  is  the 
guest-chamlxjr  where  I  eat  the  Passover  with  my 
diaoiples?"  (Luke).  "They  made  ready  the  I'lws- 
over"  (Matt.)-  "When  the  hour  vfm  eome"  (evi- 
dently the  reguhir  hour), "  they  sit  down,  and  .Jesna 
says:  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  I'ass- 
ovor  with  you  liof(»ro  I  suffer"  (Luke).  All  this 
seems  as  plain  as  anything  can  he  for  the  paschal 
meal,  held  at  the  appointed  hour  on  the  appointed 
day,  the  evening  of  the  14th  Nisan. 

In  St.  John  the  expressions  which  look  the  other 
way  arc,  fii-st,  the  opening  words  of  this  section : 
"  Before  the  Feast  of  the  I'assover  when  Jesus 
knew,"  etc. ;  secondly,  the  supposition  when  Judiis 
left  the  room  that  he  might  be  sent  "to  buy  some- 
thing for  the  feast";  and  thirdly,  the  care  of  the 
priests  not  to  enter  the  pnetoriuni,  "that  they 
should  not  bo  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the 
Passover."  These  expressions  naturally  imply  that 
the  Passover  would  be  kept  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day; but  they  are  incidental  expressions,  not  like 
the  positive  statements  of  the  synoptics,  and  do  not 
necessitate  the  inference  which  they  suggest.  "  Be- 
fore the  Feast  of  the  Passover"  regards  not  merely 
the  paschal  supper,  but  the  whole  feast  which  it 
inaugurated,  as  being  the  predestined  time  for  de- 
parting out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father.  The 
pui'chase  of  things  for  the  feast  would  refer,  quite 
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naturally,  to  things  wanted  for  tho  Chagigah,  tho 
great  festival  day  whieh  followed  the  paschal  sup- 
[jor.  In  regard  to  the  avoiding  defilement  on  the 
Friday  morning  in  order  to  "eat  tho  Passover," 
the  expression  may  probably  have  been  in  use  for 
participation  in  the  sacrifices  and  sanctified  food  of 
that  day.  In  fact,  the  defilemeiit  in  the  early  morn- 
ing would  only  have  lasted  to  tho  everung,  and  so 
would  not  have  disqualified  for  eating  the  paschal 
supper.*  These  explanations  of  the  words  in  St. 
John  aro  at  least  far  more  admissible  than  those 
which  have  been  offei'cd  on  the  other  side  in  regard 
to  tho  language  of  the  synoptics. 

We  have  further  to  take  into  account  that 
throughout  the  Gospel  St.  John  writes  freely,  as 
for  pei-sons  well  informed  of  facta  which  he  omits. 
If  any  occasion  was  well  known  in  the  Church, 
certainly  this  was,  through  tho  universal  celebra- 
tion of  the  Supper ;  and  as  the  Institution  of  the 
Sacrament  is  given  only  by  tho  synoptics,  their 
statement  of  that  institution  and  their  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  supper,  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  As  to  their  account  itself,  the  remark- 
ably lively  details  aro  evidence  of  an  authentic 
report,  and  forbid  all  thoughts  of  a  later  and 
erroneous  tradition.  I  must  say,  with  Luthardt, 
"It  cannot  be  made  conceivable  how  tho  error 
could  have  come  into  the  synoptic  account.  Let 
»  Edersheim,  vol.  ii.  p.  200.    Luthardt,  vol.  lii.  p.  261. 
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the  lirat  three  Gospels  bo  written  by  whom  they 
may,  they  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  literary 
products  of  individual  writers,  but  as  fixing  the 
primal  Church,  Christian  tradition,  as  it  was  com- 
monly familiar  in  the  home  of  that  tradition,  and 
went  iKick  to  the  I'eports  made  by  the  Apostles 
themselves  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  245).  From  this  point  of 
view  I  read  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  written  for  those 
who  held  this  common  tmdition,  and  to  whom  its 
incidentiil  expressions  would  suggest  no  other  idea. 
Anyhow,  the  language  has  no  character  of  emphatic 
statement  and  correction  of  a  mistake.  The  writer 
seems  unconscious  of  any  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  if  he  really  does  mean  that  the 
evening  was  the  13th  Nisan,  he  supposes  that  to 
be  generally  kiiown  and  accepted,  and  we  are  then 
brought  to  the  harder  task  of  explaining  the  sy- 
noptic account  by  such  methods  as  we  may.^ 

1  This  in  attempted  on  various  lines ;  e.ff.  an  anticipatory 
Passover  on  tlie  previous  day,  "  Heforo  I  suffer"  ((Jodet)  ;  a 
true  Passover  on  tlic  riglit  ilay,  tlio  Jews  keeping  tlieirs  on  a 
wrong  one  (Sticr),  etc.  Tlie  conclusion  for  the  13tli  Nisan 
is  maintained  by  most  recent  Knglisli  commentators.  See  Mitn- 
sel  on  Matt.  xxvi.  (Speaker)  ;  Furrnr  on  Luke  xxii.  (Cambridge 
Bible) ;  Sunday,"  Historical  (Jliaracterot  Fourth  Oosiicl,"  p.  210  j 
Wenkotl,  "  Introduction  to  Study  of  (iospel,"  p.  .130.  I  do  not 
argue  the  case,  and  have  taken  note  of  nothing  beyond  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Oospels ;  but  there  are  mjiny  other  elements  in  the 
intricat«  discussion.  I  will  only  note  one  point  which,  in  the 
arguments  that  1  have  seen,  does  not  appear  to  receive  due 
attention.  It  is  assumed  that  the  (•oiiicidence  of  the  moment  of 
the  death  of  Christ  with  that  appointed  for  the  ofiering  of  the 
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Tho  ihinl  qunstion  which  was  propoHccJ,  that  on 
the  character  of  tho  supiwr,  ih,  of  coui-«(>,  fully 
aiiHwercd,  if  it  Ix;  taken  aH  hold  on  the  14th 
Niwan.  It  was  then  in  nil  roNpccts  the  regular 
jiaHphal  meal.  Hnt  if  it  Ixi  taken  as  held  on  the 
13th,  this  chftract<M'  is  not,  on  that  acMiotnit,  obliter- 
ated, Hinco  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  jjenemlly 
represent  it  a«  a  partial  or  anticiiMitory  Passover. 
Certainly  the  "  l^ast  Supiwr  "  was  not  an  ordinary 
meal,  but  in  some  sense  or  other  a  I'assover,  hav- 
inpr  its  larf^e  suggestions,  its  signilicant  stages  and 
ritual  customs,  and  the  present  narrative  is  so  far 
in  liarmony  with  such  an  occasion,  as  it  gives  the 
impression  of  a  meal  pi-otracted  by  customary  acts 
(marked  in  one  place  by  the  giving  of  the  sop) 
and  allowing  space  for  holy  converae.     The  open- 


pasclial  lamb  in  csHrntial  to  tho  analojty.  But  the  hiatorical 
evont  waH  cnmpoHiti;  coiisiHting  of  Bafety  in  destruction  and  tho 
cxmluH  which  followed.  'I'ho  "  KcnHt  of  the  ra«sover"  colc- 
bratM  tho  event  as  a  whole,  incluiliiiK  tho  preliminary  sacrlflce 
and  meal  on  the  14th  Nisaii,  and  the  exodus  which  commenced 
on  the  lf)th.  The  "Memorial  Day"  (Kx.  xii.  14)  began  with 
the  first  night  and  extended  to  the  second,  "the  night  to  be 
much  observed  unto  the  Lord  for  Mnijinff  thrm  out  from  the 
land  (if  Egypt.  This  is  that  night  r'  the  Lord,  to  be  observed 
of  all  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  generations"  (v.  42).  — In 
the  antitype,  also,  this  memorial  day  included  the  entire  event, 
from  the  evening  when  the  Lord  yielded  himself  to  die,  to  the 
evening  when  He  entered  upon  "  his  exodus  "  in  death  (Luke 
ix.  :il).  In  the  supreme  moment  the  whole  comiicisite  event 
was  comprised.  The  sacrilicc  was  consummated,  and  the  ex- 
odus commenced. 
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iiijf  wohIh,  "bufoio  tho  KciiHt  (»f  tlie  riwHovor," 
cerUinly  coiitiuct  all  that  piiHHU8  with  that  thought, 
and  inako  it  a  paschal  Hii|i[)ur  for  tho  Lord ;  and 
all  iti'ui  hartrioiiy  with  such  acl  :^ing(if  tho  past  and 
opoiiitig  up  of  tho  fiittiro,  as  is  ropn^sentod  in  the 
synoptic  fjospcls,  whon  thoy  shew  tho  last  (^olohra- 
tion  of  the  Passovor  passing  into  tho  institution  of 
the  I'jiicharist.  Thoio  in  tho  form  of  sacrament 
tho  old  is  seen  passing  into  the  new;  here  in  the 
form  of  discoui'so  a  corresponding  transition  is  ex- 
pected. Tho  words  of  farewell  to  the  fcist  Injcome 
expository  of  an  immediate  and  expanding  future. 
They  are  voices  of  departure,  but  departure  into  a 
new  spiritual  scene.  Tho  supper  in  St.  John  is 
held  on  tho  eve  of  a  great  exodus. 

Some  notice  of  the  questions  on  the  place,  the 
time,  and  the  character  of  the  sup{)er  seemed  im- 
perative, but,  in  respect  of  the  narrative  which 
we  follow,  it  is  parenthetic.  That  has  only 
the  words  "during  su|)per"  or  "supper  l)eing 
come,"  and  goes  straight  to  incidents  .md  dis- 
courses which  will  not  be  affected  in  their  inter- 
pretation by  the  solution  which  those  questions 
may  receive. 

And  first,  to  give  a  due  sense  of  the  situation, 
one  particular  must  be  mentioned ;  for  it  was  one 
which  not  only  cast  a  dark  shadow  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  supper,  but  linked  it  at  its  end 
to  the  scenes  which  followed. 
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Jesus  then  was  alone  with  the  twelve.  That  is 
not  stated  here, .  but  is  underatood  throughout. 
They  were  at  supper,  reclining,  as  the  manner  was, 
at  a  low  table,  leaning  each  on  his  left  side  against 
a  cushion,  half  turned  from  the  companion  on  hi.j 
right,  the  unsandaled  feet  stretched  out  behind. 
The  friendly  house  was  a  haven  for  the  present. 
These  houi-s  were  an  interval  of  rest.  They  were 
all  brethren,  with  their  Lord  and  Master  in  the 
midst. 

But  in  family  union  and  at  a  common  meal  there 
may  be  one  vvith  an  unsuspected  secret  which 
isolates  him  inwardly  from  all  his  fellows.  Such 
an  one  was  here.  He  sat,  revolving  a  great  crime 
to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  the  day  before, 
and  which  is  to  l)e  accomplished  that  night. 
"  The  Devil,"  it  is  said,  "  having  already  casi  into 
the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  to  l)etray 
him."  It  seems  spoken  of  as  a  sudden  impulse ; 
but  such  impulses  from  the  power  of  evil  fall  only 
on  hearts  |)rcprtrecl  for  thenj.  A  later  notice  of 
his  conduct  as  niiiiiager  lor  the  company  tells  some- 
thing of  falseness  and  meanness  in  the  pivst ;  and 
of  late  his  heart  has  turned  against  his  Lord.  The 
repulsion  which  his  whole  nature  would  feel  from 
that  searching  insight  of  holiness  is  explanation 
enough.  Hut  two  days  before  the  Passover,  the 
dark  history  had  come  to  a  crisis.  When  Jesus 
had  finished  all  his  words  to  the  people  (Matt. 
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XX vi.  1),  and  when  He  departed  and  did  hide  Him- 
self from  them  (John  xii.)i  the  end  of  the  conflict 
was  close  and  clear.     It   was  announced   in   the 
circle  of  the  Apostles.     "  Ye  know  that  after  two 
days  the  Passover  takes  place,  and  the  Son  of  Man 
is  delivered  up  to  be  crucified."     If  others  could 
not  accept  it,  he  did.     It  sounded  to  him  as  a 
voice  of  despair.     The  enemies  would  triumph; 
Jesus  would  succumb:  there  was  an  end   of  all 
thought  of  a  victory  and  a  kingdom ;  all  that  is  lost : 
but  something  of  another  sort  may  be  got  —  per- 
haps thirty  pieces  of  silver !     At  the  same  time  the 
council   of  death  is  l)eing   held.     Through  :<ome 
kindred  channel  of  information  he  knows  it ;  and 
learns  the  difliculty  which  he  is  just  the  man  to 
meet.     He  who  knows  so  well  the  private  hours 
and  quiet  places  of  resort,  can  manage  an  arrest 
when  there  will  be  no  protection  from  multitude 
or  public  excitement.     The  offer  is  made,  and  the 
bargain  struck.      He  returns  to  his  place  in  the 
company  with  the  secret  in  his  heart ;  and  more 
than  the  secret.     He  has  sold  himself  to  the  power 
of  darkness,  whose  hour  is  come.     He  sits  at  supper, 
a  hired  agent  of  the  Devil.     The  dark  shadow  of 
this  alien  element  nmst  pass  from  the  room,  before 
it  becomes  the  scene  f)f  the  farewell  words,  loving, 
holy,  and  serene.     That  removal  is  prepared,  but 
it  will  Ih!  iii)pi()aclied   by   degrees;   and  another 
incident  precedes  it. 
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CHAP. 


Both  incidents  are  purifications  preparatory  to 
the  comnmnications  which  follow.  The  first  is 
a  symlwlic  cleansing  of  the  whole  society;  the 
second  is  the  elimination  of  the  evil  thing  that 
lurks  within  it. 


til 
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CHAPTER  III 

THB  WASHINO  OF  THE  FEET 

*•  JesuR  knowing  that  the  Fatlior  had  given  all  things  into  his 
hands,  and  timt  hu  caiiiu  fnitli  from  Ood,  and  goeth  unto 
Ood,  risetli  from  supper,  and  laycth  aside  liis  garments ;  and 
he  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself.  Then  he  pfrtireth  water 
Into  tlio  bason  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to 
wijjo  t?>ciu  witli  the  towel  wlierewilh  lie  was  girded."  —  3-6. 

Again  wo  read  of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus. 
By  tlioughtful  olwerviition,  by  sympathetic  appre- 
hension, and  by  special  illumination,  the  disciple 
nearest  to  his  heart  knows  and  interprets  his 
mind.  He  acted,  we  are  told,  under  a  present 
sense  of  the  truth  of  his  nature  and  the  majesty 
of  his  power,  which  the  conditions  of  the  flesh 
did  not  suspend  or  obscure.  In  the  view  of  the 
disciples  at  that  time  it  was  their  Lord  and  Master 
who  took  the  place  of  their  servant.  They  knew 
afterwards,  —  they  were  learning  even  then,  —  that 
it  was  "  the  Lord  of  all,"  "  come  forth  from  God  and 
going  to  God."  But  why  was  He  here  ?  "  Not  to 
bo  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many."  The  second  word 
will  be  fuUilled  on  the  morrow;   the  first  is  ex- 
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pressed  afresh  on  the  last  evening  hy  an  act  never 
to  l)e  forgotten. 

The  scene  is  depicted  with  the  vivid  memory  of 
the  writer,  in  all  its  movements  and  details,  from 
the  moment  when  Jesus  riseth  from  the  supper 
to  that  in  which  lie  has  taken  his  garments  and  is 
set  down  again.     In  the  present  tenses  all  passes 
before  the  eye,  and  we  seem  to  shai-e  the  surprise 
of  the  moment.     He  rises  from  the  Hui>per,  He  is 
laying  aside  his  upper  garments.     Now  Jfe  has 
taken  a  towel  and  girded  Himself,  as  a  servant  for 
household   work.     Now  He  casts  water  into  the 
bason.      In  the  room  "  fimiished  and  prejmred  " 
all  is  ready.     The  vi-rrrt'ip,  the  vessel  for  the  usual 
hand  or  foot  washing,  the  tt>wels  for  wiping  are  at 
hand,  as  lik«;ly  to  Ix)  used,  but  they  have  not  l)een 
used.     Had  there  Ix-en  some  neglect  ?     The  act  was 
proper  to  any  special  meal.     For  a  host  to  neglect 
it  was  deemed  a  want  of  attention,  worthy  of  re- 
proof.   "  Thou  gavest  Me  no  water  for  my  feet " 
(Luke  vii.  44).     But  there  was  ..o  servant  here  to 
do  it ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  the  disciples  to  wash 
one  another's  feet.     Indeed,  they  lay  down  in  a 
very  different  frame  of  mind.     "  There  arose,"  St. 
Luke  tells  us,  "a  contention  among  them,  which 
of  them  is  accounted  to  l»e  greater"  (xxii.  24). 
This  could  not  have  lieen  afttsr  the  touching  scene 
of  instruction,    and   it    lielnngs    naturally   to   the 
claims  of  precedencic  in  taking  the  places  at  the 
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tftblo.  Dr.  Kdei-fllteiin  iliinka  thivt  the  first  j)lace 
was  claiinetl  and  taken  by  Judas,  m  the  managing 
inemlwv  of  tho  conii)any.  Ho  seems  from  lat<!r 
worils  to  have  been  next  to  his  Master,  on  one  side. 
A  little  time  may  have  been  given  for  tliis  diai)ute, 
and  then  it  was  answered  in  tho  way  we  read  liere. 

"So  ho  Cometh  to  Simon  Pptcr.  He  snith  tr>  liiin,  Lord 
(lo»t  thou  wosli  my  fnetV  Jestis  aiisworcd  and  siiid  iinfo 
him,  What  1  do  thou  kiiowsst  tiot  now  ;  l>iit  tlion  shall  un- 
derstand hereaftt^r.  I'etor  saitli  unto  liiin,  TJiou  shall  nfvor 
wash  my  feet.  Jesus  answered  him,  If  f  wash  thee  not.  thou 
hast  no  part  witli  ine.  Simon  IVter  snith  unto  him,  Ixird 
not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands  and  my  lietwl.  .fesus 
saith  unto  him,  lie  tluit  is  bathed  needeth  not  save  to  wash 
his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit;  and  ye  are  clean,  hut  not 
all.  For  he  knew  who  should  betray  him :  therefore  said 
he,  Ye  are  not  all  clean"  ((i-11). 

Peter  was  not  the  first  taken.  Certainly  he 
wivs  the  one  to  speak.  Can  anything  be  more  true 
to  nature  than  this  dialogue?  Here  is  the  same 
Peter  whom  we  know  from  the  other  evangelists, 
warm-hearted,  impulsive,  uttering  alibis  thoughts, 
and  when  corrected  liable  to  a  siidden  relwund. 

Mis  behaviour  here  is  a  study  of  character,  and,  as 
such,  is  instruction  and  admonition.  "  Lord,  dost 
thou  wash  m>/  feet?"  (o-ti  fiov  viTnei<i  Tov<i  Trd^a?  :  ) 
Reverence  is  shocked,  humility  shrinks  back. 
Hut  is  it  reverence  to  question  the  I^ord's  proceed- 
ings ?  Is  it  humility  to  reject  bis  methods  ?  to  re- 
ject them  absolutely,  even  when  corrected  ?    "  Thou 
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shall,  never  wash  my  feet,"  never  (et?  rov  auTtva).  — 
And  yet  again,  when  overcome  by  a  word  that 
alaims  his  soul,  it  is  less  submission  than  jnesump- 
tion  which  would  improve  on  the  Lord's  methods 
and  dictate  what  shall  lie  done.  Easily  may  good 
feelings  pass  into  faulty  conditions  of  mind,  and 
sincere  intentions  into  seiious  dangers.  So  it  often 
happens  from  the  unsuspected  alienee  of  the  true 
humility,  and  from  looking  at  things  from  our  own 
point  of  view,  instead  of  taking  that  at  which  the 
Lord  would  set  us. 

If  we  are  admonished  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
disciple,  much  more  are  we  instructed  by  the 
answers  which  correct  them.  They  have  the  fre- 
quent character  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  —  that  of 
meeting  the  occasion  and  at  the  same  time  going 
far  l)eyond  it. 

"What  I  do  thou  knowost  not  now;  but  thou 
shalt  understand  hereafter."  These  are  precise 
expressions  to  be  noted.  As  in  the  w^ortis  of 
Peter,  so  in  those  of  Christ,  the  pronouns  are 
made  [)romincnt,  marking  the  contrast  l)etween  the 
"  I  "  and  "  Thou  "  (h  iy,))  ttoim,  a-v  ovk  otSa?).  Also 
the  difference  l)etween  two  kinds  of  knowing  (one 
that  of  intuitive  perception,  the  other  that  of 
acquired  luidci-standing)  is  noted  in  this  imssage, 
as  it  is  in  others,  by  use  of  the  two  verlw  elhon  and 
yivMtTKm.  Any  one  may,  if  he  likes,  limit  these 
words  to  the  occasion,  the  "  now  "  (a/an)  to  Peter's 
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ignorance  at  the  moment;  the  "hereafter"  (/ifxA 
ToOrrt)  to  the  sulwequent  explanation ;  which  is 
certainly  their  first  intention.  Unt,  in  the  mind 
of  Christ,  liow  true  it  was  of  all  that  lie  was  doing 
then !  incomprohensihle  as  it  was  at  the  time,  and 
only  to  be  understood  when  the  day  of  illumina- 
tion should  come.  Then  those  who  Iniheld  the  sul)- 
mission  to  death  would  understand  that  it  was  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  That  was  the  great<ist 
of  all  instances;  but  the  principle  is  ever  to  l)e 
kmie  in  mind.  Christ  is  manifest  in  remembrance  ; 
the  dealings  of  God  are  explained  by  their  issues; 
and  the  course  of  the  Kingdom  interpreted  in  the 
end.  It  is  a  sound  argument  to  silence  objections, 
t»»  arrest  hasty  conclusions,  and  to  maintain  the  faith 
and  patience  of  the  saints.  "  What  I  do  thou  know- 
est  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  understand  hereafter." 

The  two  other  words  are  on  one  subject,  —  the 
washing  itself.  It  has  been  a  question  whether 
any  meaning  is  to  be  aacrilKHl  to  this  act  Iwyond 
that  which  will  shortly  Ixi  given  to  it  as  a  lesson 
on  the  service  of  love.  In  that  case,  the  service  is 
the  only  i)oint ;  the  form  of  it,  as  a  washing,  has 
no  special  significance,  and  the  washing,  as  applied 
to  the  disciples,  would  mean  only  their  submission 
to  he  thus  ministered  to,  and  their  own  participa- 
tion in  the  spirit  of  the  ministration.*     But  to  the 

»  Oodet,  ii.  4.15:  "  Faut  il  voir,  aver,  FlpngstenberR,  dana  le 
lavement  ties  piedn  uii  Hymbole  du  pardon  dii  pfichfi  par  le  sang 
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act  of  washing,  as  such,  a  distinct  significance  is 
given  by  the  stcin  warning  and  the  pregnant  say- 
ing which  follow ;  and  if  that  significance  be  not 
fully  admitted,  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  act  loses 
much  of  its  symbolic  fitness,  and  very  much  of  its 
sweet  intention. 

Both  the  act  and  the  words  used  concerning  it 
suggest  other  jjasaages  in  which  water,  washing, 
purification,  cleansing,  cleanness,  are  representa- 
tive of  spiritual  acts  and  experiences.  These  pre- 
sent a  certain  aspect  of  our  necessities  and  of  the 
provision  made  for  them  in  Christ,  which  is  dis- 
tinguishable (though  not  separable)  from  moral 

<1p  Christ  ?  Rien  dans  la  circonstance  qui  avait  donn6  lieu  h  cet 
actc,  non  plus  que  dans  I'explicatiou  qu'en  donno  .TCsus  (v.  12 
et  siiiv.)  ne  conduit  a  y  doiiner  ce  sens.  .  .  .  N'eat  il  pas  tout 
simpli  lo  penaer  que  Jfisus  envisage  le  refus  de  Pierre  d'accepter 
le  service  qu'il  vcut  lui  rendre  comme  un  refus  de  sa  part 
d'entrer  en  plein  dans  I'esprit  de  son  oiuvre  et  coinme  un 
actfl  de  pers6v6rance  opiniutre  dans  I'aniour  de  la  grandeur 
chamelle,  dort  Jfisus  voulait  pr6("is6niont  purifier  ses  disciples 
en  leur  donnant  en  sa  personne  cet  exeniple  d'liumilitt'." 

So  Edorsheini,  ii.  600.  The  act  was  symbolic  as  meaning 
that  it  was  "required  to  wash  the  feet  in  spiritual  consecration 
t<i  the  service  of  love.  ...  So  his  words  referred  not,  as  is 
often  supposed,  to  the  forgiveness  of  daily  sins,  the  introduction 
of  which  would  havu  been  wholly  abrupt  and  unconnected  with 
the  context ;  but,  in  contrast  to  all  self-seeking,  to  the  daily 
consecration  of  our  lives  to  the  service  of  love." 

On  the  contrar>',  it  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  cleansing  is 
closely  connected  with  the  situation,  as  the  clos<!  of  the  walk 
with  Christ ;  and  to  resolve  "  I  wash  thee,"  and  the  fuller 
words  which  follow,  into  the  self-consecration  of  humility  ap- 
pears to  be  an  evasion  of  their  obviously  independent  meaning. 
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i-onovation,  and  also  from  judicial  forgiveness.     It 
is  an  Jispect  whieh  has  its  distinct  importance  in 
our  spiritual  consciousness  and  in  our  view  of  the 
work  of  Christ.     The  ideas  of  guilt  and  of  un- 
cleanness  are  certainly  different,  and  create  dif- 
ferent feelings  in  the  mind,  while  both  attiich  to 
sin.     Both  ideas  were  exhibited,  both  feelings  were 
developed,  in  the  typical  scheme  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  both  ideas  were  interpreted  and  l)oth 
feelings  Avere  satisfied  in  the  work  of  Him  who 
"canio  by  water  and  blood."     But  the  removing 
of  the  uncleanness  has  l)ehind  it  the  atoning  for 
guilt,  and  therefore  the  shedding  of  blood  is  the 
ultimate  condition  of  purification,  and  the  blood  is 
said  to  cleanse.     But  this  truth  is  here  in  the  back- 
ground, and  is  not  directly  rei)resented  in  this  iict 
or  these  words.     The  divers  washings  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  for  the  removal  of  uncleanness, 
both  in  the  distressing  sense  of  it,  and  still  more  in 
its  dis(iualifying  effect  in  regard  to  acsts  of  min- 
istry, woi-shii),  or  communion.      To  relieve  from 
these  effects  of  sin  is  one  consecpience  (or  one  may 
say  one  side)  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  to  be- 
stow this  relief  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Son  of 
Man ;   and  lie  wius  expressing  it  now  by  the  act 
which  it  pleased  Ilini  to  perform.      lie  was  ex- 
pressing and  conveying  it,  for  his  expressions  are 
conveyances;  and  tlie  lefusal  of  the  symlx)l  would 
bo  the  rejection  of  the  gift.     What  then?    "If  I 
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wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  Me."  It  is 
a  woi-d  of  aKsolute  severance,  which  shews  how 
real  must  be  the  washing,  which  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  association  and  participation.  It  was 
an  alarming  word  to  Peter.  Objections  vanished 
at  the  sound.  He  passed  to  an  enthusiasm  of  8ul> 
mission.  "Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my 
hands  and  my  head."  We  thank  him  for  words 
which  drew  forth  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  act. 
"  He  that  is  bathed  (6  XeXovfievo^)  needeth  not 
save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit ;  and 
yc  are  clean,  but  not  all."  It  was  a  happy  explana- 
tion for  them,  and  all  the  more  clear  in  meaning 
from  the  exception  made.  In  the  sight  of  their 
Lord  they  were  washed  and  clean.  That  was  their 
normal  state.  Was  there  an  intended  reference 
to  their  baptism?  We  do  not  know  that  they  had 
ever  been  baptised,  save  with  the  baptism  of  John. 
But  tbe  symbolism  of  that  was  understood,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  "  question  about  purifying,"  which 
in  the  beginning  of  this  Gosiwl  is  ssiid  to  have  cre- 
ated agitation  (iii.  25).  It  implied  an  unfitness 
and  disqualification  for  entrance  into  the  coming 
Kingdom,  requiring  even  in  children  of  Abraham 
a  cleansing  by  definite  act  of  divine  grace  and  by 
moral  renovation  attending  it.  Of  that  prelimi- 
nav}'  cleansing  these  disciples  had  lieen  true  recipi- 
ents, and  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Lord  it  had 
reached  its  true  completion.     That  state  of  grace 
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iuul  clmiifjo  JH  i(U!o^rni8e(l  in  this  piiralKilio  lan- 
ffiiftge.  TlHjy  wore  (is  iiithoiis  who  hiul  iMithod,  mid 
who,  ftftcr  a  walk  IhroM^di  tlio  dust,  noodcd  ordy  to 
wash  the  f(!«t.  Iliit  l\w.y  did  ncod  that.  They  had 
walked  with  Christ,  hut  not  without  siii,  and  tho 
uncleaniiesH  which  any  sin  must  loavo  nocdud  tiio 
ronowal  of  oltMinsing.  This  grace  at  tho  tdose  of 
the  companionship  was  ininistored  l)y  tlieir  TiOrd  in 
tho  act  (»f  loving  affection,  l»y  wiiiiih  Ifo  would 
leave  them  (all  liu*.  one)  "clean  every  whit." 

The  teaching  of  th(5  act  and  of  the  words  have 
hecomo  part  of  tho  last  legacy  to  the  Church. 
Their  pregnant  instruction  and  reassuiir:g  comfort 
aro  felt  by  every  Christian  man  in  his  habitual 
experioneo.  As  a  believer,  ho  is  clean  and  walks 
in  tho  light,  but,  sinco  ho  (lainiofsay  that  he  lias 
no  sin,"  he  has  ever  need  for  renewal  of  cleansing 
as  woU  as  <|uickoning  grace.  Some  commentators 
appear  to  shun,  or  at  least  to  minimise,  this  teach- 
ing, as  if  imiiortcd  into  tho  text,  from  their  desire 
t^)  adhere  simply  to  the  Lord's  subsequent  explana- 
tion of  bis  act.  But  those  appended  words  do 
not  supersede  those  which  precede,  and  which  con- 
vey a  substantive  teaching  of  their  own.  The  act 
itself,  tirst  as  wasbing,  and  then  as  humble  service, 
has  a  twofold  character  which  needs  the  twofold 
exposition  which  both  sets  of  sayings  give.  In 
that  resjiect  it  is  only  of  a  piecie  with  the  general 
action  of  Jesus.     In  his  works  of  compassion  and 
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goodncHs  we  read  the  elearcst  moiivl  Ichhoiih  ;  but 
we  ivatl  also  Ixitween  the  lines  the  intimations  of 
(l('(>i)er  truths.  In  the  present  case  the  teaching 
that  needs  relhn^tion  is  left  to  rellection ;  and  the 
practical  lesson  is  impressed  by  the  plainest  words. 

"  So  jvltnn  he  had  waH)iP<l  their  fcot,  nnd  hml  tdknii  his 
gunnnits  an<l  Ktit  down  again,  iio  said  unto  thcin,  Know  yti 
what  1  havo  donn  to  you?  Ye  call  nw  Maslor  an>i  lionl: 
and  yo  say  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  1  liicn,  tho  Lord  and  tho 
MiiHter,  hav(t  washod  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to  wash  one 
anothoi's  feet.  For  I  havo  given  you  an  fxamplo  that  yo 
should  do  as  1  have  doiip  to  you.  Vorily,  vorily,  1  say  unto 
you,  A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord  ;  neither  one  that 
is  sent  greater  than  Ik?  that  sent  him.  If  yo  know  those 
things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do  them  "  (12-17). 

Words  so  plain  need  no  explaining.  Teaching 
so  tou(diing  and  solemn  wotild  only  lose  impression 
l)y  an  attemjjt  tf)  impress  it. 

Wo  ol)servc  the  titles  which  are  used.  The 
"Mivster"  (Teacher,  BiBda-KaXo^')  and  the  "  Lonl  " 
(as  a  ternj  of  honotu)  are  the  Ilahhi  and  the  Mar 
in  common  Jewish  luse  by  disciples  to  their  teachers. 
'I'hese  disciples  have  l)ecn  learning  to  use  this  rc- 
s{)ectful  address  in  a  higher  meaning  than  belonged 
to  the  relation  in  general,  lint  the  full  sense  of 
that  meaning  will  come  in  time.  For  the  i)rcsent 
ii  IS  sulVicient  to  a]ipeal  to  the  recognised  relations 
of  disciples  to  their  master,  servants  to  their  lord, 
and  commissioned  messengers  (aTrocrroXo/)  to  him 
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wliu  h(!IuIh  (lii'iii.  Y((t  \H  tlii'id  11  liijilicr  toiHI  (»f 
rifjflit  in  "  Yo  full  iiic  MiiH(«r  iiiid  Loid,  nrul  yo  Hjvy 
well,  for  HM  I  iiiii  "  (jifil  yiip).  'I'Ih'  iclatiods  ns- 
HOittMl  will  Mooii  Hliino  out  i»i  ^I'lry,  invcstinj,'  tlio 
(;hiii^(!  niid  its,(>xain)iif  willi  Huhliiiu;  iviitliority. 

TIm)  rliiiij^ci  iiisislH  on  tlio  HimnMl  (iMigatioii  of 
duty  (^Yi)  oiij,'lit,  ()0e(\eTe),  ami  it  l)aseH  tlio  duty 
on  tlio  coninioii  lovel  of  iiatun;  and  its  claiiiiH,  of 
lifo  and  its  nt'coHHities,  on  wliicli  all  stand  side  l)y 
side  with  "ono  another." 

Tho  »'xaiu|ilo  fjiven  in  this  particular  instanno 
{vTToSeiyfta),  hoing  thus  [)i'oposod  and  onfonied, 
ht'conuis  a  dulinit»  instiiu^tion  on  thiit  wholo  snl)- 
joot  which  is  suinnii'd  up  hy  St.  I'otcr  in  the  words 
"IcavitifT  us  an  exanijtle  that  we  shoidd  fftllow  his 
steps."  So  one  li{,dit  in  whieh  the  (lospel  story  is 
to  l)e  read  shines  out  upon  us  here,  supplying  this 
cnVetuul  ..lotive  and  this  perfect  standard  to  the 
Christian  life.  If  some  i)art8  of  tho  life  of  f!hrist 
may  Ik)  but  doubtfully  or  [lartially  transferable  in 
the  way  of  exaniitle  to  our  <»wn,  that  is  liot  the 
ease  hero.  This  is  an  incident  which  cannot  be 
(liken  by  itself.  The  eloquent  act  and  the  plain 
words  constitute  a  final  illustration  of  the  mind  of 
Christ,  and  interpret  the  entire  examijle  of  his 
humiliation  in  tho  service  of  mankind.  They 
liave  impressed  npon  the  Church  the  principles  of 
thought  and  the  .spirit  of  .action,  which  are  most 
distinctively  Christian,  those  of  which  the  Gentile 
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never  dreamed,  and  to  which  the  Jew  coidd  not 
reach.  Here  is  the  original  sonrce  of  all  that 
Apostles  taught  of  lowliness  of  mind  which  con- 
aiders  others  more  than  self;  of  love  by  which  we 
are  to  serve  one  another ;  of  not  being  liigh-minded, 
but  condescending  to  things  that  are  lowly ;  of 
bearing  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfilling  the 
law  of  Christ ;  of  submitting  oui-sclves  one  to  an- 
other in  the  fear  of  God ;  of  putting  on  as  the  elect 
of  God  a  heart  of  comp.'ussion,  kindness,  humble- 
ness of  mind,  meekness,  long-sufTering ;  or  (in  lan- 
guage surely  suggested  by  this  very  scene)  of  our 
all  ^'■ffirding  ourselves  with  humility"  to  servo 
one  another  (^Travref  a\\>/\ot?  Tt]v  raireivoi^poavvriV 
eyKOfi^oMTacrde.,  1  Pet.  v.  6).  Here,  too,  is  the 
source  of  all  actual  fulfilments  of  these  charges, 
and  living  exemplifications  of  this  spirit,  llore 
is  the  fountain  head  of  that  stream  of  self-fon  l- 
ting  love,  pelf-denying  devotion,  self-alwising  sei-- 
vice,  which  flows  forever,  and  has  carried  its  line 
of  pure  and  heavenly  light  even  through  the  niost 
soiled  and  darkened  annals  of  the  Christian  Church. 
It  flows  among  us  at  this  day,  sometimes  as  seen 
in  a  course  of  professed  dedication,  far  more  largely 
diffusing  its  blessings  along  the  natural  channels 
of  ordinary  life. 

Yet  this  spirit  does  not  jirevail  without  hin- 
drance :  so  much  there  is  in  natural  character  and 
in  accustomed  habit  contrary  to  this  mind  of  Christ. 
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lie  knew  tlicHo  tendeneies  as  not  only  in  the  world, 
but  in  the  Church,  arid  added  to  the  cliarge  and 
the  example  words  of  loasonabloness  and  warning. 
"  A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord,  nor  the 
sent  than  the  sender.  If  ye  know  those  things, 
blessed  are  yn  if  ye  do  them."  Neither  pride 
which  disdains  the  humbler  service,  nor  fastidi- 
ousness which  shrinks  from  it,  nor  indolence  which 
evades  it,  have  any  answer  to  give.  The  last 
sentence  may  seem  a  truism  in  statement;  in  prac- 
tice none  is  more  needed.  So  apt  we  are  to  rest 
in  approval  or  admiration  of  an  act  or  habit,  as 
if  it  thus  Iwcame  our  own.  We  want  these  simple 
words  forever  in  our  ears.  They  condense  tho 
ever-recurring  admonitions  of  the  word  of  f»od, 
which  assign  l)l(!ssiiig,  nctt  to  the  knowing,  but  to 
the  doing.  The  "happy"  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion is  a  good  word,  but  the  "  blessed  "  of  the  Re- 
vised Versioii  is  better.  It  has  a  tone  of  divine 
favour  and  exaltation ;  and  divine  favour  and  ex- 
altation are  here.  It  connects  the  saying  with  the 
Beatitudes,  where  the  same  word  opens  the  Gospel 
teaching,  and  sheds  a  rising  splendour  over  the 
characters  which  it  will  create  and  the  destinies 
which  it  will  secure. 


Some  customary  imitation  or  commemorative  repetition 
of  tlio  Wivshiiig  of  the  feet  was  not  lumalural,  ami  in  nomo 
iiuarters  there  was  a  dispoHitiou  to  regard  it  as  an  iiistitutiuu, 
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and  even  use  it  as  an  ordinance,  in  connexion  with  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism :  but  this  was  not  .  bnitted  by  the  instinct 
of  the  Church,  even  in  times  most  fa/ourablo  to  such  adop- 
tions. Bingham  (B.  xii.  cb.  10)  gives  ai\  account  of  this 
movement  in  the  fourth  century,  and  (luotes  Augustin  to 
the  effect  that  many  cliurches  would  never  admit  of  this 
custom  at  all,  lest  it  should  seem  to  belong  to  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  when  our  Saviour  only  intended  it  as  a  lesson  of 
humility.  And  other  churches  for  the  same  reason  abrogated 
the  custom  where  it  had  been  received.  He  also  gives  from 
a  book  which  passed  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  an 
instance  of  this  debate,  as  carried  on  between  the  Church  of 
Milan,  "where  the  bishop  used  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  bap- 
tised, and  the  Roman  Church,  which  had  no  such  custom, 
alleging  that  it  should  only  be  done  in  the  way  of  humility, 
as  the  custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  stratigers  ;  while  on  the 
contrary,  the  Church  of  Milan  argued  that  this  was  not 
merely  a  business  of  humility,  but  of  jnystery  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  because  Christ  said  to  Teter,  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou 
hast  no  part  with  me."  One  may  argue  with  the  Church  of 
Milan,  as  to  the  character  of  the  act  of  Christ,  as  shewn  by 
his  own  words,  but  not  as  to  any  imitation  by  the  Church  as 
invested  with  a  like  virtue.  As  a  commemoration  of  the  great 
example  of  humility,  it  was  used  in  various  quarters,  as  by 
ascetic  saints  like  St.  Louis,  and  as  adopted  by  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  and  as  connected  with  the  celebration  of  Thui-sday 
in  Holy  Week,  lingering  long  as  an  old  custom  in  the  English 
Church.  "  In  1530,  Wolscy  washed,  wiped,  and  kissed  the 
feet  of  fifty-nine  poor  men  at  Peterborough.  The  practice 
was  continued  by  English  sovereigns  till  the  reign  of  .lames 
II.;  and  as  late  as  1731,  the  Lord  High  Almoner  washed 
the  feet  of  recipients  of  the  royal  bounty  on  Maundy  Thurs- 
day. Tiie  present  custom  of  the  feet-washing  at  St.  I'et«r'8 
is  well  known"  (VVestcott's  Note).       Bengel's  remark  on 
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tliut  custom  is  also  well  known,  very  applicable  during  a  long 
period  of  history,  "  that  the  Pope  would  shew  a  more  serious 
humility  by  washing  the  feet  of  one  king,  than  those  of 
twelve  poor  men."  Such  customs  belonged  to  a  habit  of 
literalism  and  externalism,  not  hel))ful  in  the  long  run  to  n 
true  interpretation  or  application  of  the  words  "Yo  ought 
to  wash  one  another's  feet.  I  have  given  you  an  (txample 
that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you." 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THK  DETACH MRNT  OF  JUDAS 

Thts  evening  the  Apostles  are  to  receive  higher 
communications  than  bolore,  initiating  them  into 
the  deeper  mysteries  of  that  life  that  is  to  follow, 
and  into  new  spiritual  relations  with  their  Lord. 
S{)ecial  preparation  for  this  in  one  way  was  meet, 
and  in  another  way  needful.  Purifications  for 
nearer  communion  with  God  were,  under  the  old 
di.scipline,  of  two  kinds.  They  consisted  in  wash- 
ings and  lustrations  for  supei-ficial  or  occasional 
nncleanness,  and  in  the  elimination  of  that  which 
was  in  itself  corrupt.  Such  was  the  removal  of 
object's  coniiected  with  idolatry  {e.p.  Gen.  xxxv.  2), 
or,  in  a  typical  sense,  that  of  leaven  in  the  Paschal 
time.  The  fii"st  of  these  purifications  the  Apostles 
have  received  by  symlxil  and  by  teaching;  but  the 
second  is  yet  to  come.  They  are  pronounced  to 
be  "clean,  but  not  ail."  There  is  among  them  one 
case  of  essentially  evil  condition,  which  the  wash- 
ing of  Jesus  could  not  clearuse,  and  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  could  not  touch.  It  has  reached  a  stage  of 
corruption   which  appeare   no   longer  susceptible 
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(»f  cliaiigi!.  It  iiiiist  bo  tiikeii  nway.  One  of  the 
Twelve  must  go.  Till  tlie  brotherhood  is  relieved 
of  this  foreign  element  and  false  fellowsliip  the 
spirit  of  the  liord  is  restrained,  and  the  communi- 
cations of  love  are  stayed. 

We  have  now  to  observe  the  process  of  removal, 
accomplished  without  exjiosure  or  compulsion,  in  a 
manner  gentle  to  the  end,  though  significantly  and 
severely  sad. 

The  note  of  warning  just  given  is  now  rei^ated :  — 

"  I  speak  not  of  you  all :  I  know  wliotii  [  have  chosen  : 
but  that,  the  8oiii)tuie  may  ho  fulfilled.  He  that  eateth  my 
bread  lifted  up  hi.s  heel  against  me.  Vt>nn  henceforth  f 
tell  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  that,  ,ti  it  is  come  to 
pass,  ye  may  believe  that  I  am.  Veri  ,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you.  He  that  veeeivoth  whomsoever  I  s^.i  I  receiveuh  ine:  and 
he  that  receiveth  mo  receivoth  him  that  sent  me"  (18-20). 

The  language  is  abrupt  and  elliptical.  Critics 
remark  on  a  want  of  coiuiexion.  Commentators 
supply  connexions  of  thought,  sometimes  rather 
forced.  One  cannot  doubt  that  through  these  scenes 
more  wius  s  lid  than  is  recorded,  and  that  the  mem- 
ory of  the  evangelist  fastens  on  the  salient  points. 
But  we  also  know  that  this  character  of  expression 
is  itself  natural  when  the  mind  is  occupied  with 
two  oppo.sed  ideas.  The  pudominant  thought 
proper  to  the  company  of  disciples  is  that  of  the 
relations  of  the  servants  to  their  lord,  and  of 
those  sejit   to  him  who  sends  tbeni;   and  this  is 
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the  subject  at  lirst  and  at  last  in  voiHes  17  and 
20  marked  by  the  cmi.batic  "Amen,  Amen,  I 
say  to  you."  But,  alasl  this  thought  is  ciossed 
and  disturbed  by  the  consciousness  that  one  of  this 
chosen  body  is  now  a  treacherous  and  injurious 
enemy. 

Tlie  fact  is  expressed  in  words  fmm  the  forty- 
first  Psalm.  How  naturally  at  all  times  do  the 
words  of  Scripture  rise  to  the  lips  of  Jesus  I  There 
was  a  kind  of  consolation  in  the  familiar  sounds 
whicli  were  records  of  what  others  had  felt,  and 
forecasts  of  what  He  was  feeling.  "Tlie  Scrijv 
ture  is  fulfilled  "  in  his  person,  not  only  in  the  sense 
of  definite  prediction,  but  also  in  that  of  analogous 
experience.  Thus  Jesus  connects  his  own  history 
with  that  of  Psalmists  and  Prophets.  What  was 
fulfilled  in  them  and  in  othera  like  them  was  witli 
deeper  significance  fulfilled  in  Him.  ...  So  it 
was  witli  many  other  experiences,  and  so  it  was 
with  this,  namely,  the  experience  of  ingratitude, 
falsehood,  and  treachery,  in  a  favoured  companion 
taking  a  wicked  advantage  in  the  day  of  trouble 
and  aggravating  o.'.ier  sorrows.  "  Also,"  said  the 
Psalmist,  "the  man  of  my  peace,  eater  of  my 
bread,  lifted  the  heel  a/ainst  me,"  in  despite  or 
violence,  to  spurn  or  to  trample.  Every  one  must 
notice  that  in  the  citation  the  words  "whom  I 
trusted"  are  omitted.  It  could  not  Ite  said  in  this 
case  by  one  who  "  needed  not  that  any  should  tea- 
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tify  of  man,  for  llo  know  wliut  was  in  mtm."  flo 
was  not  ilecuivod  in  Judiis;  iiiid  Ho  j)rc(;lu<l('s  the 
Ihouj^lit.  "  I  know  whom  I  chf)st',"  —  choso  (that  is) 
into  the  inner  circle  of  conijiunioiishii)  and  echica- 
tion  for  upostolio  oflice ;  as  it  is  writtiMi,  "He 
called  inito  llim  his  dis(!iples,  and  from  them  He 
choso  twelve,  whom  also  lie  named  Apostles" 
(Luke  vi.  13),  and  again,  "Did  not  I  choose  you 
the  Twelve"  (John  vi.  70),  and  again,  He  gave 
conunandtnents  to  tin;  Apostles  whom  He  chose 
(Acts  i.  2).  The  deeper  meaning  of  election  to 
life  cannot  he  brought  into  those  sayings,  and 
scarcely  comports  with  this.  Donhtless  Judas  was 
chosen  under  a  divine  impulse,  and  also  with  rea- 
sons which  would  have  made  the  choice  natural  as 
that  of  a  disciple  most  forward  in  his  adhesion. 
It  is  evident  that  he  had  8<;emed  to  justify  the 
appointment  as  being  a  useful  memlHjr  of  the  soci- 
ety, keeping  the  bag  and  managing  the  affairs. 
Hut  under  a  hypocrisy  imposed  by  that  holy  fel- 
lowship, worldliness  and  falseness  were  all  the 
time  growing  on  the  man's  soul;  and  this  is  the 
upshot.  All  that  has  gone  on  has  been  tending  to 
this  end  (as  it  is  tei-sely  said)  :  "  that  the  Scripture 
should  be  fulfdled,  'He  that  did  eat  my  bread 
has  lifted  up  his  heel  against  me.'  "  * 

'  BiHhop  IVrowne,  in  cnitimnnling  on  I'aalin  xli.,  points  it  ont 
as  an  illUHtration  of  the  construction  often  to  be  put  on  tva  i) 
ypa<t>i)  wXrjpiiidy. 
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,  Not  till  the  last  nuMiiont,  when  it  hecoinos  neecs- 
sary  to  do  so,  (h)t>s  Jesus  reveal  his  knowledge  of 
the  one  oxcc'jifion  in  the  hearts  whi(!h  wei-e  oj)en 
to  his  view.  Oiu-o  only,  a  year  hefore,  at  a  eritieal 
turning-point  and  under  painful  experienec  of  «le- 
sertions,  He  had  answered  an  assnranee  of  faith, 
'proffered  in  the  name  of  his  diseiples,  with  tho 
startling  words,  "Did  not  1  ehoose  yon,  the  Twelve, 
and  of  yon  one  is  a  devil?"  It  may  Iw  that  some 
manifestation  of  the  evil  niiml,  at  that  testing  mo- 
ment, opm  to  his  eye,  thtju  evoked  the  expn'ssion. 
But  it  wiis  a  solitary  disclosure  oi  knowledge  and 
of  pain,  and  no  <lifferenee  of  Umna  or  of  treatnient 
attra(;ted  the  ohservation  of  tho  ivst,  so  that  even 
in  this  last  scene  there  was  no  suggestion  of  his 
Ix'ing  the  man  intended. 

But  tlie  time  is  come  when  .silence  must  l)e 
broken.  "Now,"  says  the  Lord  (Air'  apn,  from 
this  moment)  "  1  WM  hefore  it  comes  to  j)ass,  that, 
wlien  it  is  come  to  prws,  ye  may  Mieve."  He 
s[)eaks  in  that  cf.nsidcrato  care  for  the  <lisciples 
which  is  part  (»f  liis  "love  unto  the  end."  The 
discovery,  which  will  he  a  shock  to  their  feelings, 
may  also  lie  a  shock  to  their  faith,  if  it  sliould 
seem  that  what  was  to  them  unknown  and  unfore- 
secm  was  also  unknown  and  unfoi-eseen  to  Him. 
I  speak.  He  means,  to  anticii)ate  such  thoughts, 
and  to  contirm  your  hearts  in  "believing  that  I 
am  '   (oTt  e7ai  elfxi).     There  is  no  predicate;.     The 
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hUoikm)  iiuMiiiH  more  than  any  Hiiij^'lo  word  could 

toll.      To  tllOHO  wllO  llCIU'd  it,  tlu!  (!XllI(!Hsioil  WilH  Il(»t 

iiiiknowu  (viii.  24,  28,  M).  It  is  not  for  us  to  ii<ld 
liiiiitiii{^  fxplanati(»iis;  luit  hero,  as  hearing'  on  thi! 
faith  of  Apostles,  it  iiiolndes  ail  that  f  am  towards 
you  whom  I  m.'ud,  and  towards  thoso  to  whom  I 
send  you.  Whoover  falls,  I  remain  the  same,  and 
so  docs  my  commission.  The  ruin  of  an  Afiostlo 
does  not  affecit  the  apostleship.  "  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  He  thnt  reeeiv<!th  whomsoever  I  send, 
reeeiveth  me;  and  ho  that  receiveth  mo  receiveth 
him  that  Bcnt  me."  Those  addressed  were  the 
chosen  intermediaries,  and  so  the  future  of  the 
Church,  of  the  (iospel,  and  of  the  salvation  of  men 
wiw  involved  in  thoso  words. 

Two  more  stejjs  are  to  bo  taken  kifore  the  pain- 
ful incident  is  dosed  by  the  elimination  of  the 
traitor.  A  second  annouimement  follows,  declar- 
ing the  nature  of  the  act,  and  then  a  third,  desig- 
nating the  very  man;  after  which  he  is  gone. 

In  the  scene  of  the  feet  washing,  we  observed 
the  living  touches  of  vivid  memory.  Even  more 
do  we  oljserve  them  here.  The  details  of  the  inci- 
dent are  Iwfore  u.s  as  spectivtors  of  it,  or  rather  as 
sharers  in  it.  We  receive  the  impreHsions  of  the 
moment  from  gestures  and  movements,  and  chang- 
ing looks,  and  little  tokens  of  the  terms  on  which 
the  peiwons  are  with  each  other.  We  are  ..ensible 
of  the  painful  emotion  of  the  Speaker,  of  the  sur- 
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prwe  and  iKJwilderimjiit  of  tlio  hcurors,  of  tlieir 
various  thouj^'hts  luid  8ui)i)08itions.  I  low  weak  in 
the  effect  of  many  a  lal)ouied  descriptirjii  compared 
with  that  produced  hy  these  brief  touches :  — 

"  Wlien  Jesus  had  thus  said,  ho  was  troubled  in  the  spirit, 
and  testifitid,  and  said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
one  of  you  shall  Iwtray  me.  The  disciples  looked  one  on 
anothiir,  douhting  of  whom  he  spake.  There  was  at  the 
talile,  reclining  in  .fesus'  bosom,  one  of  his  disciples,  whom 
.lesus  loved.  Simon  Peter,  therefore,  beckoneth  to  him,  and 
saith  unto  him.  Tell  who  it  is  of  whom  ho  speaketh.  Ho, 
leaning  back,  as  he  wa.s,  on  Jesus'  breast,  saith  unto  him, 
Lord,  who  is  it  ?  Jesus,  therefore,  auswereth.  He  it  is  for 
whom  I  shall  dip  tho  sop  and  give  it  him.  So  when  he  had 
dipjied  the  sop,  he  taketh  and  giveth  it  to  Judas,  the  son  of 
Simon  Iscariot.  And  after  the  sop,  then  entered  Satan  into 
him.  Jesus  therefore  saith  unto  him.  That  thou  doest,  do 
quickly.  Now  no  man  at  the  table  knew  for  what  intent 
he  spake  this  unto  him.  For  some  tliought,  Wcause  Judas 
liad  the  hag,  that  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Buy  what  things  we 
liave  need  of  for  the  fciist,  or  that  he  should  give  something 
to  the  p<Jor.  He  then,  having  received  the  sop,  went  out 
straightway:  and  it  was  night"  (L'1-30). 

"  lie  was  troubled  in  the  spirit "  (eraptlxOv  tm 
irvevfiaTC,  xal  ifiaprvpija-e),  says  the  disciple  who 
was  close  by  his  side.  The  look  and  tone  shewed 
how  strongly  the  deeper  nature  was  stirred ;  and 
the  words  sounded  as  a  solenui  testimony.  The 
Amen,  Amen,  proper  to  great  principles  or  reveal- 
ing utterances,  is  really  wanted  here:  so  incon- 
ceivable does  the  statement  seem.    Can  it  be  meant 
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that  one  of  yoii,  my  daily  cnnipanions,  who  have 
wat<jh(!(l  my  works  and  learned  at  my  lips;  you, 
who  havo  r.dhoicd  when  otIiiMs  forsook,  who  aro 
m»w  cliiiginj^  to  mo  in  face  of  a  hostile  world  — 
that  one  of  you  shall  luitray  me?  There  was  no 
doui)t  what  this  word  intended  ;  for  all  knew  that 
the  authf)rities  were  watching  for  an  opportunity 
to  seize  and  destroy,  and  that  tluur  action  was  only 
arrested  by  the  feeling  that  prevailed  among  the 
people  and  the  fear  of  eonsei[uences. 

The  word  here  employed  (^TrapahtBtwai),  to  pfvss 
into  other  hands,  is  translated  sometimes  "Iwjtray," 
sometimes  "deliver"  or  "deliver  up,"  according 
(it  appears)  as  the  idea  of  treachery  is  or  is  not 
in  the  mind  of  the  translatoi-s.  It  is  a  [)r()minent 
word  throughout  Uiese  transactions,  occurring  fif- 
teen times  in  this  Gospel  and  often  also  in  the 
others.  This  emphatic  repetiti(»n  offei-s  two  sug- 
gestions. The  first  is  that  the  delivering  up  is  not 
casual,  hut  necessary,  or  falls,  at  least,  under  the 
providential  (itness  of  things.  The  (Icntiles  have 
no  power  against  Jesus  till  the  Jews  deliver  Ilim 
up.  The  Jews  havo  no  possession  of  Him  till  lie 
is  delivered  up  by  a  disciple.  Is  it  not  part  of  a 
great  system  of  government,  under  whieli  the  power 
of  evil  cannot  act  effe(!tually  till  it  has  found  some 
stivrting-point  within  the  inner  circle  or  within  the 
soul?  The  other  suggestion  is  that  of  the  self- 
lalKvndonment  of   Him  who  suffers  Himself  to  be 
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thus  l)etmycil  ami  dolivciod.  There  is  no  resiHt- 
nnce,  dofuiico,  or  flight.  Men  do  unto  Him  "whut- 
over  thuy  list,"  us  Ho  said  they  would  (Matt.  xvii. 
12),  Jle  leaves  Himself  in  their  hands  when  the 
hour  is  come  to  do  so.  They  take  their  responsi- 
bility in  what  they  do;  He  fullils  his  in  what  Ho 
Huffei-s. 

The   announcement,  now  made,  sent  a   shock 
and  a  thrill  through  the  company.     Wo  can  well 
imagine  it.      Tho  most  expressive  picture  in  the 
woild,  though  blurred  by  time,  still  inspires  tho 
Iteholder  with  a  sympathetic  apprehension  of  that 
experience.      Tho  single  expression   here,  which 
tells  how  in  doubt  and  amazement  they  looked 
one  on  another,  is  sui)plemeiited  in  the  other  Gos- 
pels, where  we  see  them  "  exceeding  sorrowful," 
saying  unto  Him  one  by  one.  Is  it  I?  and  another 
saying,  Is  it  I  ?  and  imrsning  excited  questioning 
among  themselves.     In  the  midst  of  the  agitation, 
and  while  attention  is  thus  distracted,  Peter  signs 
to  John,  who  will  know  if  any  one  does,  and  in  an 
undertone  asks  (for  this  is  the  adopted  reading), 
"  Say  who  it  is  of  whom  he  sjieaks."     John,  "  hav- 
ing leaned  back  on  to  Jesus'  breast"  (avmretrcbv  eVt 
TO  a-Ttidof),  looks   up  and  asks.  Lord,  who  is  it? 
and  is  answered,  Ho  it  is  for  whom  I  shall  dip  the 
sop  and  give  it  to  him.     There  is  point  here  in  the 
definite  article,  ius  in  so  many  other  places,  where 
the  Authorised  Version  has  missed  it.    To  dip«  a  sop 
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is  11  casual  act ;  to  dip  the  sop  is  a  customary  act, 
which  has  its  phico  in  the  order  of  tlic  supper. 
The  inoi-scl  (to  -^(ofiiov)  prepared  hy  the  head  of 
tlio  company  was  delivered  at  the  projter  moment 
to  one  wliom  ho  might  choose.  "  We  liave  direct 
testimony,"  says  Edersheim  (ii.  600),  "that  ahout 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  sop  which  was  handed 
roimd  consisted  of  these  things  wrapped  together : 
flesh  of  the  I'aschal  Lamb,  a  piece  of  unleavened 
hread,  and  hitter  her'xs.  This,  we  believe,  was  the 
sop  which  Jesus,  having  dipped  it  for  him  in  the 
(Ush,  handed  lirst  to  Judivs,  as  occupying  the  first 
and  chief  place  at  table."  By  this  iw\,  or  l)y  a 
single  word  before  it,  his  own  question,  Habbi,  is  it 
I?  wius  answered.  Now  that  the  sup[)er  proceeds 
and  silence  is  restored,  after  Judas  has  received 
the  sop,  the  charge  is  given  him, "  What  thou  doest, 
do  (juickly  "  ;  and  inunediately  he  haa  risen  and  is 
gone,  leaving  his  comrades  in  innocent  speculations 
on  his  crnvnd. 

Such  is  tlie  outward  story.  Our  reflections  turn 
to  the  action  of  the  two  chief  persons  in  the  scene, 
the  Master  and  the  traitor. 

Of  the  first  we  can  speak  only  with  reverent 
rcsovvc.  Hut  it  is  instructive  to  observe  the  course 
I)ursued.  The  treason  uuist  bo  delected  and  the 
man  removed ;  but  there  is  neither  denunciation 
nor  expulsion.  What  is  necessary  is  said;  only 
what  is  necessary  ;  and  that  oidy  when  it  is  be- 
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come  necessary;  yet  it  serves  the  puipose.  The 
Master  shews  that  He  is  not  deceived.  The 
traitor  feels  himself  discovered,  but  does  not  find 
himself  exposed ;  he  is  warned,  but  yet  left  free ; 
finally  he  is  detached,  though  not  expelled.  He 
goes  out  himself,  like  those  of  whom  St.  John 
wrote  long  afterwards,  "  They  went  out  from  us, 
but  they  were  not  of  us.  If  they  had  been  of  us, 
they  would  have  continued  with  us;  but  they 
went  out  that  they  may  be  manifest  that  they  all 
were  not  of  us "  (1  John  ii.  19).  Thus  Judas 
dropped  away,  as  a  consequence  of  his  own  con- 
dition, and  by  a  kind  of  natural  process,  like  a 
diseased  branch  in  a  healthy  organism  which  a 
touch  is  sufficient  to  sever.  At  the  same  time 
the  disciples  are  preserved  from  feelings  which 
would  have  ill  prepared  their  minds  for  those  pre- 
cious hours.  As  it  is,  they  are  humbled  for  them- 
selves instead  of  being  roused  against  another.  If 
criticising  mere  human  action,  we  should  admire 
the  self-restraint  and  forbearance,  the  pity  and  the 
patience,  the  judgment  and  the  tact,  by  which 
these  results  were  secured.  Surely  these  qual- 
ities, as  they  here  appear,  are  as  much  a  part  of 
the  great  example,  as  is  that  to  which  St.  Peter 
directs  attention  amid  the  revilings  a»-d  sufferings 
which  follow.  Had  this  part  of  the  example  been 
felt  aright,  how  much  denunciation,  recrimination, 
and  invective,  how  much  harsh  and  hasty  treat- 
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ment,  how  many  expulsions  and  excommunications, 
would  have  been  prevented  ?  Yes!  and  if  it  were 
duly  felt  among  ourselves,  how  much  that  is  said 
and  done  in  a  like  spirit  would  be  prevented  now? 

The  last  word  has  its  lesson  also,  h  iroieU^  iroirf 
aov  rd)(iov  (What  thou  dotsst,  do  quickly).  It  is 
a  word  of  dignity  and  command  —  comm.and,  not 
to  do  the  thing,  but  to  do  it  quickly.  In  the 
Greek  a  distinction  between  the  deed,  as  a  whole, 
and  the  execution  of  it,  lurks  in  the  two  tenses, 
in  a  way  that  cannot  be  given  in  the  English. 
The  deed  is  all  the  man's  own:  that  is  contained 
in  "What  thou  doest":  but  it  is  to  be  done 
"  quickly,"  Toxto"  (literally,  more  quickly),  the 
comparative  foi-m  suggesting  possible  delays  which 
the  speaker  will  not  interpose.  He  is  all  the  time 
master  of  the  situation.  And  so  He  is  in  all 
treasons,  rebellions,  sins ;  yet,  as  here,  the  initiative, 
the  choice,  the  will,  all  that  creates  moral  respon- 
sibility, belongs  to  the  agents.  They  incur  and 
they  must  bear  it. 

From  Jesus  our  thoughts  turn  to  Judas.  He 
is  here  in  silence,  but  for  the  single  question, 
which  was  answered  by  an  act,  or  by  a  word  in 
his  ear.  Secret  are  the  histories  of  men's  hearts. 
One  may  be  sitting  among  his  comrades  in  total 
isolation  from  them,  and  in  a  condition  utterly 
at  variance  with  seeming  and  circumstance.  So 
was  it  with  this  man  ♦♦  being  one  of  the  Twelve." 
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We  can  but  imperfectly  estimate  a  character  so 
suddenly  revealed  at  last.  But  peculations  from 
the  common  purse  and  the  bargain  struck  for 
money  are  evidences  of  worldliness  and  falseness 
in  their  meanest  form,  and  proofs  that  his  adhesion 
as  a  disciple  had  been  based  upon  entirely  earthly 
expectations.  He  knew  not  the  bond  which  others 
felt :  '*  Loi-d,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  words 
of  eternal  life."  Yet  had  he  ability  to  suit  him- 
self to  his  company,  to  assume  its  spiritual  tone, 
and  shew  like  devotion  to  the  Master.  That  must 
have  been  a  habitual  and  corrupting  hypocrisy,  by 
which,  being  what  he  was,  he  was  taken  for  what 
he  seemed.  Perhaps  there  was  one  better  pre- 
pared than  the  rest  for  the  last  discovery.  St. 
John  is  charged  by  M.  Renan  with  a  bitter  per- 
sonal enmity  to  Judas.  He  was  indeed  likely  to 
have  some  ser.8e  of  the  man's  real  character.  He 
had  (we  see  it  in  his  writings)  a  habit  of  observing 
purposes  and  motives,  and  also  an  instinct  in  per- 
ceiving them;  and  his  spiritual  turn  and  pure, 
elevated  mind  might  well  be  sensible  of  a  certain 
repugnance  to  so  uncongenial  a  companion.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  rest  had  in  general  no  per- 
ception of  what  manner  of  man  Judas  was,  seeing 
in  him  only  such  minor  faults  as  they  saw  in  one 
another.  It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  through 
this  trying  scene,  no  doubtful  attention  was  spe- 
cially fixed  on  him,  and  that  he  left  the  room 
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followed  not  by  dark  suspicions,  but  by  supposi- 
tions  of  service  or  mercy.  But  what  was  passing 
in  his  own  mind  during  that  searching  hour,  as 
the  successive  steps  of  warning  and  detection 
came  ever  closer  to  himself?  Were  there  mo- 
ments of  alarm,  of  hesitation,  of  relenting,  as  the 
plain  words  fell  on  the  moral  confusion  of  his 
soul?  It  is  probable;  but,  if  there  were,  they 
were  set  aside ;  and  then  after  the  last  act  of 
customary  kindness  there  ensued  a  fuller  posses- 
sion by  the  power  to  whose  suggestions  he  had 
yielded  before.  *'  After  the  sop  Satan  entered  into 
him."  That  is  no  figure  of  speech ;  it  is  simple, 
awful  truth.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  terrible  fact 
which  lies  behind  the  darkest,  strangest  parts 
of  human  history.  Such  a  revelation  is  proper 
to  this  supreme  moment,  and  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  story  of  the  greatest  crime  of  the 
world.  Thus  possessed,  the  man  could  no  longer 
continue  in  that  holy  presence.  It  was  a  relief  to 
hear  the  word,  and  to  escape  into  the  dark.  "  He 
went  immediately  out,  —  and  it  was  night"  — 
night  indeed,  —  on  the  earth  and  in  his  soul ;  and 
there  will  be  another  going  out  into  a  darker 
night  on  the  morrow.  =    '  ■ 

"From  all  evil  and  mischief,  from  sin,  from  the  crafts 
and  assaults  of  the  de^il,  from  thy  wrath,  and  from  evei^ 
lasting  damnation, 

•'Good  Lord  deliver  us."  ,'     ' 
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S    u  CHAPTER  V 

V     ';  THE  PRBLIMINAKY  8AYIN08 

JimAS  is  gone;  and  the  situation  is  changed. 
Within  the  iipjwr  room  the  atmosphere  is  cleared ; 
without,  the  work  of  death  is  in  hand. 

By  his  departure  the  comiMiny  of  the  disciples  is 
cleansed.  With  the  bad  man  a  bad  principle  and 
a  bad  influence  went  out.  He  concentrated  and 
represented,  in  his  own  person,  the  earthly  dreams 
and  false  ideas  of  the  Kingdom,  which  in  the  others 
mingled  with  higher  thoughts,  and  he  must  have 
been  a  power  to  promote  the  worldly  spirit  among 
them,  and  with  it  those  dispositions  which  the  Loi-d 
was  ever  seeking  to  eradicate.  He  now  becomes 
himself  an  example  of  what  that  spirit  may  pro- 
duce. In  his  jMJi-son  this  old  leaven  is  purged  out, 
that  the  residue  may  1x3  clean  for  the  Master's  use. 
In  them,  notwithstanding  their  infirmities  and  mis- 
takes, He  now  sees  only  "  the  unleavened  things  of 
sincerity  and  truth." 

In  consequence,  a  weight  is  lifted  from  the  heart 
of  Jesus.  The  reiiression  of  feelings  and  restraint 
of  words  which  that  false  presence  caused  are  over 
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now.  Me  ciiii  speak  without  those  reservations 
which  truth  has  hitherto  demanded.  All  hi^  affec- 
tion can  flow  forth  without  reserve,  and  all  his 
proposed  communications  can  be  freely  made  to 
his  own,  whom  He  loves  to  the  end. 

But  Judas  is  gone  to  his  work.  While  that  holy 
converse  proceeds  in  the  room  which  he  has  left, 
he  is  liostening  to  his  malignant  employers,  telling 
them  that  now,  this  night,  he  can  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment, asking  for  a  sufficient  body  of  men  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  seeing  them  assemble  with  lanterns,  torches, 
and  weapons;  and  giving  them  the  directions  to 
which  they  are  to  attend.  His  departure  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end;  and  it  is  under  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  die  is  cast,  and  the  passion 
virtually  begun,  that  the  Lord  devotes  the  time 
remaining  to  that  confidential  converse  with  the 
disciples,  which  is  to  become  his  last  will  and 
testament  to  the  Church. 

The  Apostle  whom  Jesus  loved  is  specially  en- 
trusted with  that  will  and  testament ;  and  delivers 
it,  in  this  record,  to  all  generations.  Thus  he  be- 
gins:— 

*'  When,  therefore,  he  was  gune  out,  Jesus  saith.  Now  in 
the  Son  of  man  glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him ;  and 
God  shall  glorify  him  in  himself,  and  straightway  shall  he 
glorify  him. 

"  Little  children,  yet  a  little  while  T  am  with  yon.  Ye  shall 
seek  me:  and,  as  T  said  nnto  the  .lews,  whither  I  go,  ye  can- 
not come ;  so  now  I  say  to  you. 
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"  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another;  even  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another.  Hy  thin  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dit- 
ciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another  "  (31-35). 

We  cannot  tell  whether  these  three  sayii  a 
were  uttered  in  immediate  succession.  They  may 
have  been  spoken  while  the  supper  was  proceed- 
ing, and  other  incidents  have  occurred  between 
tlk m,  even  the  Institution  of  the  Sacrament  itself. 
But  we  have)  to  study  them  as  they  here  appear. 
They  are  divided  fi-om  the  discourse  which  they 
introduce,  by  Peter's  i)ersonal  question  and  pro- 
testation ;  and  it  is  well  to  take  them  apart,  as 
they  supply  a  general  preface  to  all  that  will  fol- 
low. They  reveal  the  true  character  of  what  is 
I)a.ssing,  as  the  glorification  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
They  announce  the  consequent  8ei>aration  froni  the 
disciples,  who  are  left  behind  in  the  world.  They 
deliver  the  new  commandment,  which  is  the  law  of 
their  future  life. 

'I.. 

"When  therefore  he  was  gone  out,"  says  the 
writer  (as  meaning  that  an  obstacle  was  now  re- 
moved and  an  occasion  come),  then  the  concen- 
trated thoughts  found  vent.  The  first  saying  is 
mysterious  and  sublime,  being  a  revelation  of  the 
true  character  of  the  history  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
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It  liiM  tieen  jitfltly  oImui  ved  that  *'  tliia  title  is  ttio 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  tlie  pasHngc.  The 
words  are  spoken  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  of  Man 
tn  Ood,  and  not  of  the  relation  of '  the  Son '  to '  the 
Father'"  (Westcott).  What  is  the  character  of 
this  history?  It  is  given  in  a  single  word.  Four 
times  is  the  verb  "glorify"  repeated  —  twice  as  in- 
terpreting the  past,  twice  as  anticipating  the  future ; 
the  two  periods  lieing  distinguished  by  the  tenses 
employed  (tfioft^ff^ij-fioftio-ei).  Of  the  first  period 
it  is  said :  "  Now  was  the  Son  of  Man  glorified  and 
God  was  glorified  in  Him."  Ho  reviews  the  past, 
which  is,  however, still  the  present,  though  "now" 
at  its  very  end.  It  was  a  history  of  humiliation, 
but  of  glorification  shining  through  it.  So  it  ap- 
peared in  review:  "  We  l»ehold  his  glory,  glory  as 
of  the  only  begotten  from  the  father."  The  glory 
was  manifested  in  miracle,  as  He  spake  concerning 
the  crowning  miracle :  "  This  sickness  is  not  unto 
death,  but  for  the  glory  of  Ootl,  that  the  Son  of 
God  may  be  glorified  thereby."  That  was  one 
side  of  the  glorification,  but  this  is  another :  The 
Son  of  God  wjis  glorified  in  power,  the  Son  of  Man 
in  suffering.  How  was  that?  It  scarcely  needs 
explaining.  If  we  account  m&ii  to  be  glorified  not 
by  robes,  and  titles,  and  applauses,  and  splendid 
surroundings,  but  by  great  principles  vindicated, 
great  services  rendered,  and  great  benefits  pro- 
cured, and  by  the  qualities  exhibited  in  achieving 
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these  i-esulte,  and  by  the  lalwuiB  and  saorifices 
endured  in  nchi^vinf^r  them ;  if  wo  account  the 
martyr  glorified  in  hin  death  mther  than  in  hid 
canoniHation,  and  the  concjueror  in  the  battle  and 
the  victory  rather  than  in  Iuh  tiiuraph  —  if  this  is 
our  way  of  thinking,  we  shall  know  in  what  sense 
the  Son  of  Man  was  gloiified,  and  how  truly  the 
glorification  was  being  accomplished  when  the 
words  broke  from  his  lii)8. 

At  the  same  time,  in  man  this  glorification  only 
attains  its  true  character  when  it  is  recognised 
in  relation  to  God,  an<l  when  the  words  can  be 
added,  "and  God  is  glorified  in  him."  Here  this 
is  si)oken  in  the  fullest,  highest  sense.  God,  in 
respect  of  wisdom  and  power,  is  manifested  in 
nature :  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God." 
In  respect  of  truth  and  righteousness,  holiness 
and  love.  He  is  manifested  in  the  moral  being, 
and  now  at  last  really  and  adequately  in  the  Son 
of  Man.  This  is  "  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ"  (2  Cor.  iv.  6).  God  is  manifested 
in  the  person  and  the  life:  "IFo  that  hath  seen 
Me  hath  s  jen  the  Father."  He  ii  manifested  also 
in  the  work :  "  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  unto  Himself  "  (2  Cor.  v.  19).  Seeing  as  we 
do  now  what  the  power  of  that  personality  has 
proved,  what  that  life  originated,  and  what  that 
death  procured,  we  read  the  true  history  of  Jesus 
on  earth  in  the  words:  "The  Son  of  Man  waa 
glorified,  and  God  was  glorified  in  Him." 
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Hut  tliM  liitttury  nil  onrth  ih  a  i^art  of  a  larger 
liiHtory  wliicli  liaH  iUi  next  Rcone  in  lieaveiily 
[ilaces.  It  muHt  lie  ho  ;  and  the  neccsnity  of  this 
conitequence  found  exprosHior.  in  the  reading  fol- 
hiwed  in  the  Authorised  Version,  which  hao  the 
wordu,  '*if  God  \ie  glorified  in  Him."  Hut  thin 
hrief  argument,  which  indeed  need  not  to  be 
Htated,  in  disallowed  by  the  better  reading,  and, 
08  Westcott  pointH  out,  it  mars  the  symmetry  of 
the  saying,  which  he  print*  Uhm:  — 

"  Now  i«M  glorified  the  Son  of  Man, 
A  ml  Oml  was  (florified  in  Him ; 
And  God  nhall  glorify  Him  in  Himself, 
A  nd  straightway  shall  He  glorify  Him." 

In  regard  to  the  first  statement,  exposition  was 
free,  because  that  is  an  account  of  what  took  place 
on  earth;  but  before  the  second  statement  expo- 
sition is  silent,  since  the  glorification  intended 
transcends  human  observation,  and  is  part  of  the 
mystery  of  "taking  the  manhood  into  God."  The 
wortl  "in  Himself"  refers  not  to  the  Son  of  Man, 
but  to  God,  even  as  it  is  said  in  the  prayer,  "  And 
now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  '.ne  with  thine  own 
self."  It  is  well  expressed  in  Plumraer's  note, 
"As  Gci  is  glorified  in  the  Messianic  work  of 
the  Son,  so  the  Son  shall  be  glorified  in  the  eter- 
nal blessedness  of  the  Father  " ;  though  the  prepo- 
sition may  be  taken  to  imply  the  unity  in  iiatuie 
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aH  well  aa  in  blessedness.  Furthermore,  it  is  snid 
thftt  this  grent  change  is  close  at  hand,  *'and 
straightway  shall  He  glorify  Him."  So  it  proved 
after  three  days,  when  very  early  in  the  morning 
was  "  Jesui  raised  up  fi-om  the  dead  by  the  glory 
of  the  Father  " ;  and  then  the  day  came  when  IIo 
was  received  up  and  "made  to  sit  at  the  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  rule 
and  authority,  and  i)ower  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come  "  (Eph.  i.  20,  21). 

Fitly  do  these  words  precede  the  communica- 
tions of  love.  Though  far  above  the  intelligence 
of  the  hearers  at  the  moment,  and  uttered  in  the 
way  of  soliloquy  rather  than  as  addressed  to  them, 
the  words  reveal  for  future  apprehension  the  true 
history  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  they  throw  the  shadow 
of  their  majesty  over  the  discourses  which  follow, 
and  form  the  whole  groundwork  of  the  concluding 
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Clear  as  is  the  Lord's  consciousness  concerning 
Himself,  it  does  not  absorb  his  thoughts,  so  as  to 
divert  them  from  his  present  interest  in  his  own 
who  are  Ixjfore  Him.  These  short  hours  are  dedi- 
cated to  them.  The  glorification,  on  the  verge  of 
which  He  stands,  involves  the  close  of  the  human 
companionship.     That  must  now  be  understood. 
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Tlio  truth  uf  the  supamtion  must  ho  wrought  into 
their  minds  by  words  which  cuniiot  be  iiUHtakon. 
The  ninjeMty  and  mystery  of  the  former  auying 
make  more  impressive  the  tenderness  and  plain- 
ness of  this :  — 

"Little  ohildran,  y«l  a  little  while  I  am  with  you.  Te 
Hhall  seek  me :  and  m  i  fla'xi  unto  the  JewH,  Whither  I  go, 
ye  cannot  come;  no  now  I  say  unto  you  "  (33). 

lie  had  said  the  last  words  to  the  Jews,  while  He 
taught  in  the  Temple,  and  they  were  hovering 
round  with  malicious  intention  when  "his  hour 
was  not  yet  come."  To  them  He  had  said,  "  I  go 
away  ;  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shaU  die  in  your 
sin.  Whither  1  go  ye  cannot  come"  (viii.  21). 
The  same  fact  1?  announced,  but  in  what  different 
connexion,  and  with  what  different  feeling!  In 
the  one  case  it  is  announced  to  enemies,  whose 
Hceking  will  be  perplexed  unl)elief ;  in  the  other, 
to  children  whose  seeking  will  be  a  longing  of  the 
heart.  **  Ye  shall  not  find  Me "  is  not  rei)eated 
iiere ;  for  there  will  be  a  finding,  not  conceivable 
as  yet,  the  promise  of  which  will  be  given  in  the 
consolations  and  revelations  to  follow.  Rut  these 
themselves  rest  upon  the  fact,  "  Whither  I  go  ye 
cannot  come." 

The  spirit  of  those  communications  breathes 
already  in  the  tender  word  of  address,  and  in  the 
tone  that  almost  souuds  like  regi-f^t :  '*  Little  chil- 
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dren,  yet  a  little  while  I  am  with  you."  A  word 
never  used  before  betrays  the  special  feeling  of 
the  moment.  Twice  had  pitying  kindness  beea 
expressed  by  the  word  retcvou :  "  Child,  thy  sins  be 
foi-given  thee  "  (Mark  ii.  5) ;  "  Children,  how  hard 
it  is  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God"  (Mark  x.  25).  But  here,  for 
onue,  the  word  is  used  in  the  diminutive  form,  ex- 
pressive of  affectionate  compassion,  parental  solic- 
itude, and  the  intimacies  of  domestic  life.  Our 
English  has  no  graceful  equivalent,  and  can  only 
resort  to  the  more  cumbrous  form  of  "  little  chil- 
di'en."  The  address,  as  all  must  observe,  dwelt  on 
the  mind  of  St.  John  like  the  rest  of  the  language 
of  these  sacred  hours.  It  occurs  seven  times  in 
his  epistle,  and  is  connected  by  tradition  with  his 
latest  ministry  as  a  voice  of  parental  affection  and 
apostolic  anxiety  for  the  churches  over  which  he 
presided.  jj 

Thus  has  the  impending  departure  and  the  con- 
sequent separation  been  tenderly  as  well  as  plainly 
told,  giving  to  all  that  follows  the  character  of 
parting  words  and  a  loving  farewell. 

Ill 

The  departure  must  create  a  new  situation,  to 
which  new  provisions  belong,  and  that  which  occurs 
first  arises  naturally  from  the  absence  of  the  Head 
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and  Centre  of  the  family.  Its  members,  hitherto 
united  by  their  common  nearness  to  his  person,  must 
henceforth  be  united  by  love  to  each  other.  How 
easily  amongst  those  eleven  men  might  jealousies 
engender  alienation,  and  differences  end  in  divis- 
ion! and  where  then  would  be  the  work  for  which 
they  were  gathered  into  one  body?  All  know  how 
these  natural  tendencies  have  been  illustrated,  not 
only  in  the  world  but  in  the  Church.  Therefore 
shall  the  duty  of  mutual  love  be  bound  upon  them 
with  the  authority  of  a  new  commandment,  the 
Lord's  own  love  to  them  supplying  both  its  motive 
and  its  measure.  This  shall  be  the  essential 
character  of  true  discipleship,  and  the  sign  v h.ch 
shall  attest  it  to  the  world. 

«'  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another :  even  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  love  one  to  another  "  (34,  35). 

The  commandment  is  addressed  to  the  men  there 
present,  with  an  appeal  to  memories  of  love  which 
had  become  part  of  themselves.  But  it  is  also  ad- 
dressed to  them  as  representative  disciples,  re- 
ceivers and  transmitters  of  teaching  given  for  all, 
and  Christians  recognise  the  new  commandment 
as  the  supreme  and  universal  law  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Certainly  it  was  not  wholly  new,  as  never 
heard  before ;  and  the  word  employed  implies  rather 
freshness  than  novelty.      But  as  certainly  it  was 
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not  the  characteristic  of  the  Law.  It  had  no  prom- 
inent place  among  the  old  commandments.  Once, 
at  the  close  of  various  prohibitions  of  harsh  and 
unjust  actions,  it  occurs  as  bearing  on  the  heart; 
and  takes  us  almost  by  surprise  by  its  warm  and 
comprehensive  words :  "  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy 
brother  in  thine  heart  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not  take 
vengeance,  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  chil- 
dren of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.  I  am  the  Lord  "  (Lev.  xix.  17, 18). 
Thoughtful  minds  discerned  its  importance  and 
ranged  it  with  the  first  and  great  commandment 
—  the  great  Sh'ma,  as  it  was  called  (Luke  x.  27). 
The  i>  ;wne88  of  the  commandment  as  given  by 
the  Lord  it»  justly  ascribed  by  commentators  to  the 
now  motive  (as  I  have  loved  you),  and  the  new 
standard  and  character  of  love  which  this  motive 
involves.  It  is  an  admirable  expression  in  Plum- 
mer's  note,  which  compares  the  Christian  principle 
described  (1  Cor.  xiii.)  with  "  the  meatured  benev- 
olence of  the  Pentateuch."  But  beyond  this  new- 
ness of  motive  and  measure,  there  is  also  a  newness 
of  predominance.  The  principle  which  lurked  in 
the  old  dispensation  takes  the  leading  place  in  the 
new.  Comprehending  all  the  commandments  of 
prohibition  (for  love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bour) it  rises  to  another  level  in  generous  largeness 
and  moral  splendour.  It  is  not  in  the  letter,  but  in 
the  spirit,  the  reigning  principle  in  a  new  life. 
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For  that  new  life,  all  that  is  passing  now  is  the 
introduction :  all  that  is  taught  is  the  preparation. 
At  this  very  Passover  the  type  is  fulfilled ;  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  redemption,  the  old  things 
pass  away  and  all  things  become  new.  Close  on 
the  delivery  of  the  new  commandment  was  in- 
augurated the  new  covenant  by  the  institution  of 
its  seal  and  sacrament  and  by  the  words :  "  This  is 
ray  blood  of  the  covenant"  (Matt.  xxvi.  28); 
"  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood,  that 
which  is  poured  out  for  you"  (Luke  xxii.  20). 
So  Moses  had  spoken  when  he  sprinkled  the  people 
with  the  blood  of  sacrifice,  "  Behold  the  blood  of 
the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you  " 
(Ex.  xxiv.  8),  and  the  tacit  reference  to  those 
words  declared  the  substitution  of  the  new  cove- 
nant for  the  old.  As,  therefore,  "  a  law  of  com- 
mandments conf»ined  in  ordinances  "  was  attached 
to  the  one,  so  the  law  of  love  written  in  the  heart 
is  the  congenial  attendant  on  the  other.  This  law 
will  be  again  impressed  in  the  discourse  which 
follows;  and  it  involves,  also,  the  need  of  the 
gift  which  will  then  be  promised.  The  mind  of 
Christ  must  be  formed  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
80  the  new  commandment  becomes  the  law  of  the 
new  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  PREMOMITION  TO  PBTBR 

I 

Of  the  sayings  thus  cast  into  the  hearts  of  the 
disciples,  one  would  at  the  time  naturally  alworb 
their  thoughts.  A  revelation  to  faith  and  a  com- 
mandment of  duty  may  await  reflection;  but  an 
impending  departure  and  an  indefinite  separation 
give  no  room  for  other  thoughts.  As  it  is  said 
afterwards,  *' Because  I  have  s^Kiken  these  things 
to  you,  sorrow  hath  filled  your  hearts."  As  usual, 
there  was  one  to  speal:  for  the  others,  and,  as  was 
his  wont,  with  a  sort  of  questioning  resistance, 
and  the  im|)etuoeity  of  personal  feeling. 

"Simon  Petor  saith  unto  him, Lord,  whither  goest  thou? 
JeHUH  answered,  Whither  I  go,  thou  canst  not  follow  me 
now ;  but  thou  shall  follow  afterwards.  Peter  saith  unto 
him.  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee,  even  now?  I  will 
lay  down  my  life  for  thee.  Jesus  answereth,  Wilt  thou  lay 
down  thy  life  for  me?  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  The 
cock  shall  not  crow,  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice" 
(30-38). 

The  passage  is  a  part  of  the  dramatic  picture 
of  St.  Peter  to  which  this  Gospel  contributes  so 
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much,  an«l  of  which  such  living  touches  were  given 
but  a  few  lines  before.  The  identity  in  all  the 
Gospels  of  this  highly  individual  personality  is 
one  of  the  links  between  the  four  records,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  common  memory  which  i)ervade8 
them.  The  study  of  that  character  and  the  lessons 
to  be  derived  from  it  lie  outside  the  present  pur- 
pose ;  and  they  are  so  often  and  so  amply  treated 
in  sermons  and  expositions  that  there  is  no  tempta- 
tion to  step  aside  to  consider  them.  Either  now 
or  at  an  earlier  moment,  it  appears  that  more  was 
said  than  is  written  here,  of  Satan  claiming  to  sift 
the  disciples,  of  prayer  for  Peter's  endai^gered 
faith,  of  a  change  that  would  come  over  him,  and 
of  his  becoming  a  strengthener  to  his  brethren. 
Thus  comfort  w«is  given  before  the  stid  prediction 
which  vain  self-confidence  drew  forth.  And  yet 
another  word  of  hoi>e  is  not  forgotten  in  the 
present  re[)ort.  "Whither  I  go,  thou  canst  not 
follow  me  now,"  —  thou  art  not  called  to  do  it; 
and  thou  canst  not ;  thy  faith  and  puriKxse  are  too 
weak,  —  *'  but  thou  shalt  follow  aftenearda.''^  In  a 
few  hours  was  fulfilled  the  prediction,  "Thou 
shalt  deny  me  thrice."  More  than  thirty  years 
later,  the  other  words  must  have  been  present  with 
power  in  the  days  of  martyrdom.  And  later  still, 
did  St.  John  record  them  here,  as  also  others  of 
like  import,  in  his  closing  chapter,  remembering 
how  they  had  been  fulfilled  in  that  death  upon  a 
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crow  in  which  his  dearly  loved  fiiend  had  followed 
his  Master,  and  "glorified  Owi"  (xxi.  18, 19). 

Such  personal  feeling  may  naturally  have 
prompted  the  repetition  of  this  incident  reconled 
hy  the  other  Evangelists,  and  here  with  the  addi- 
tion of  words  which  they  had  omitted.  But  there 
was  also  a  reason  proper  to  St.  John's  purpose  for 
mentioning  the  predictive  notice  of  the  denial  by 
Peter,  as  well  as  that  of  the  betrayal  by  Judas. 
It  lies  in  his  care  to  show  at  every  step  the  Lord's 
foresight  of  all  that  should  come  to  jmss,  especially 
all  that  would  more  immediately  affect  his  own 
little  company.  It  was  the  foi-esight  of  love, 
which,  knowing  all  that  was  in  them,  provided 
against  the  effect  of  future  shocks  to  their  faith. 

But  besides  such  reasons  for  the  interposition  of 
this  brief  dialogue,  there  is  reason  enough  in  its 
effect  at  the  time  and  its  bearing  on  what  was  to 
follow.  What  a  humbling  word  was  this  I  What 
a  blow  to  self-confidence  I  What  a  check  to  the 
eager  impulses  of  profession!  No  wonder  that 
the  disciple,  often  spokesman  for  the  rest,  now 
speaks  no  more.  We  feel  it  a  touch  of  truth  in 
the  narrative  that  the  silence  so  unnatural  to  him 
is  thus  accounted  for.  And  the  word  which  struck 
home  to  him  must  have  told  upon  them  all,  making 
them  more  grave  and  reverent  listeners  to  the 
communications  which  followed.  Thus  does  this 
last    incident    complete    the    prefatory  facts,  so 
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milking  the  tirat  piirt  of  the  prosont  ex{>osition 
conterminous  with  the  18th  chapter  of  the  (JoHpel. 

The  place  of  the  warning  to  Peter  in  this  narra- 
tive suggests  some  observations  on  the  harmony 
with  the  i*ecord  of  the  same  incident  in  the  other 
(iospels.  Here  it  is  given  in  tlie  room,  followed 
;  by  longer  discourse,  and  some  time  before  the  call, 
•'  Arise,  let  us  go  hence."  The  remark  that  has 
been  made  on  the  effect  of  it  confirms  the  truth  of 
that  position.  St.  Luke's  witness  is  on  this  {K>int 
the  same.  Uut  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  men- 
tion it  after  the  deimrture,  as  if  on  the  way  to 
Gethsemane.  They  do  not,  however,  assert  that 
it  took  place  then;  and  it  is  fre(iuent  with  them 
to  mention  facts  in  the  order  of  idea,  rather  than 
of  succession  in  time.  The  supposition  of  some 
commentators  that  there  was  recurrence  to  the 
subject  on  the  road  is  not  at  all  unreasonable.  It 
was  certainly  a  subject  to  which  a  man  would  lie 
likely  enough  to  recur  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
heart  to  do  so ;  and  some  further  words  may  have 
{Kissed  then  which  connected  the  memory  of  the 
warning  with  the  later  moment. 

The  general  question  of  the  harmony  of  the 
record,  on  which  we  comment  with  the  story  of 
the  same  hours  in  the  synoptic  gospels,  is  not 
within  the  present  purpose.  We  may,  however, 
be  sure  that  many  words  were  uttered  that  even- 
ing besides  those  which  'were  in  line   with  St. 
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John*H  intention  of  cUdiictic  rt>|)ort;  and  in  uiiiny 
of  the  woitls  rccoiiled  olHcwhero,  wo  recogniHu 
pointH  of  contact  with  hit)  narmtive,  and  in  all  of 
them  a  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  it. 

On  the  chief  feature  in  the  three  reconlH,  the 
Institution  of  the  Eucharist,  St.  Johii  is  silent; 
and  the  reader  can  scarcely  pass  on  without  some 
notice  of  that  silence,  some  question  as  to  the  place 
in  his  narrative  to  which  the  act  should  Iw  lis- 
signed,  some  consideration  of  the  relati«)n  iMJtween 
the  Institution,  which  has  no  place  in  these  pag^s, 
and  the  teaching  which  it  is  their  part  to  give. 

The  silence  of  the  Gasi)el  on  this  iH»int  has 
some  evidential  and  some  evangelical  value.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  any  later  writer,  aiming  to  get 
lii.s  vci-sion  of  things  accepted  as  the  work  of  the 
beloved  Apostle,  should  have  omitted  from  his 
account  of  the  last  evening  the  act  which  origi- 
nated the  central  ordinance  of  the  Church,  and 
which  consecrated  that  evening  in  the  thoughts 
of  all  his  readers.  St.  John  being  recognised  jw 
the  author,  this  total  silence  on  a  subject,  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  want  of  informa- 
tion, or  of  recollection,  or  of  appreciation,  must 
affect  our  judgment  on  other  instances  of  omission 
in  regard  to  which  such  causes  might  possibly  be 
imagined,  and  consequently  our  interpretation  of* 
the  entire  Gospel,  in  rcsjject  of  its  selection  of 
topics  and  its  treatment  of  them  with  a  purpose. 
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On  tlio  question  of  the  plmni  in  this  niirrative 
to  wliioli  the  InHtitution  should  U^  assigned,  little 
can  bo  siiid  because  rissistance  is  so  small.    That 
place  certainly  lies  within  the  range  of  the  thir- 
teenth chapter,  before  continuous  discourse  begins. 
The  Institution  occurred  in  the  supiwr  while  they 
were  eatitig  (iaBiAvriav  avrwv,  Mark  xiv.  22),  and 
must  have  been  at  the  close  of  it,  l)oth  as  forming 
a  succession  to  the  paschal  meal,  and  from  ita  own 
solemn  character ;  moreover,  it  is  mentioned  that 
it  was  "  a  cup  after  supjHsr,"  as  distinguished  from 
the  previous  cup,  in  regard  to  which  the  conse- 
crating words  were  spoken.      It  was   therefore 
probably  after  the  giving  of  the  sop  and  the  de- 
l)arture,  and  woid<l  then  fall  somewhere  near  to 
the  last  verees  of  the  chapter ;  I  should  say  at  the 
very  end  of  it,  wore  it  not  that  the  warning  to 
Peter  is  placed  in  all  three  synoptic  gosjKsls  after 
the  Institution.    This  consideration  may  incline 
us  to  place  it  as  probably  occurring  after  the  first 
of  the  preliminary  sayings  (v.  82),  or  after  the  last 
of  them  (v.  Sf)).    The  remembrance  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  impending  separation  might  well 
have  dwelt  on  the  mind  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  sub- 
ject to  which  ho  would  recur  as  soon  as  there  was 
occasion  to  speak.    Anyhow,  there  must  have  been 
a  close  proximity  between  these  two  features  of 
the  last  evening,  the  Institution  recorded  in  the 
other  Gospels,  and  the  Discourses   reported  by 
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St.  John.  But  the  relation  Initween  them  conBiatfl 
not  in  neamesH  of  time,  but  in  community  of  ideas 
and  feelingH.  The  condensed  significance  of  the 
Institution  finds  in  many  rosjiecti)  an  expanded 
oxpruMsion  in  the  Disnoi  rses. 

This  correspondence  may  apiraar  less  obvious 
because  the  primary  signifloanco  of  the  Sacrament 
is  not  reproduced  in  the  teaching.  Whoever  asks 
the  question,  "Why  was  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lonl's  Supper  onlained?"  must  receive  the  direct 
reply,  *'  For  the  continual  remembrance  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  death  of  Christ."  But  in  the  Dis- 
coui-ses  there  is  no  teaching  of  sacrifice  and  no 
insistence  ujion  death.  The  consciousness  of  death 
is  present,  and  the  character  and  effects  of  it  are 
intimated,  though  not  explained.  It  is  a  glorifica- 
tion of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  a  glorification  of  God 
in  Him  (xiii.  81).  It  is  an  act  of  beneficent  love, 
a  "  laying  down  of  life  for  his  friends  "  (xv.  18). 
But  how  it  glorifies  God,  and  how  it  benefits  men, 
remains  in  the  Lord's  consciousness  and  is  latent 
in  these  communications.  In  the  Institution  the 
truth  is  secured  for  ever  in  the  words,  "  My  body 
which  is  given,  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  you 
and  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins."  But  it 
does  not  reappear  in  the  Discourses  preserved  by 
this  Evangelist.  Yet  is  he  the  same  writer  who 
loves  to  dwell  on  that  death  as  the  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  on  that  blood  as 
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rudeotnitig  «8  to  Oo«l  Jiiul  cleanHing  us  from  nil  sin. 
But  tho  fitlality  of  tho  leiwitor  is  not  affected  by 
sulMoquent  knowledgo.      Those   who   were   then 
ftddressud  must  witness  the  redeeming  act  as  a 
fact  before  they  can  understand  it  as  a  power. 
Tliat  is  part  of  tbo  teaching,  not  given,  but  prom- 
ised: "I  have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but 
ye  cannot  liear  them  now.     Howbeit  when  he  tlio 
Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  shall  guide  you  into  all 
the  truth."     Meantime  the  anguish  of  the  morrow 
is  not  suffered  to  confuse  and  darken  tho  sweet 
confidences  of  tho  evening.    Here  death  is  thought 
of,  not  as  constituting  sacrifice,  but  only  as  entail- 
ing separation.     The  fellowship  that  has  been  has 
reached  its  en<l,  and  the  words  are  addressed  to 
tho  natural  feelings  of  the  moment,  yet  revealing 
the  true  relations  which  will   endure  when   the 
transitory  relations  are  over. 

Ilenco  it  is  that,  in  one  chief  respect,  the  Dis- 
courses do  not  correspond  to  the  Institution, 
inasmuch  as  they  say  nothing  of  sacrifice,  obla- 
tion, and  satisfaction  for  sin,  scarcely  even  of 
death.  They  pass  beyond  it  into  the  succeeding 
relations  between  Christ  and  his  people.  Of  these 
relations  tho  Sacrament  was  to  be  a  means  and 
a  pledge,  and  it  is  in  re8i)ect  of  them  that  we 
observe  the  living  connection  between  the  Insti- 
tution and  the  Discoui-ses. 

Is  the  Sacrament  intensely  personal  in  its  refer- 
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CHAP. 


ence  na  conceiitraling  tho  mind  on  Juhuh  ChriHt 
HiiUMolf  ("my  body,  my  Mood,  my  momoml")? 
So  arc  tho  Di»'X'<rHe8  occupied  with  the  same 
thoughts  of  immediate  relations  with  Him.  Is 
the  Sacrament  felt  as  a  perpetual  token  of  love 
appealing  for  reciprocal  affections  in  the  words 
"  Given  for  you  ;  shed  for  you ;  do  this  in  remem* 
brance  of  me  "  ?  So  are  the  Discourses  a  contin- 
uous utterance  of  the  same  feelings,  and  o  claim  for 
the  like  returns.  Does  the  Sacrament  express  an 
intimate  union  with  Christ  by  ])articipation  in 
his  body  and  blood,  —  a  union  not  passing  in  the 
momentary  act,  but  abiding  in  tho  condition 
which  it  seals,  one  in  which  we  dwell  in  Him, 
and  He  in  us,  we  are  one  with  Him,  and  He  with 
us?  Tliese  hvat  expressions  are  themselves  derived 
from  the  Discourses  which  teach  an  incorporation 
into  Christ,  an  inherence  in  Him,  a  derivation  of 
life  from  Him  as  of  branches  abiding  in  the  vine, 
yet  an  abiding  which  needs  a  concurrence  of  the 
will,  and  calls  for  tlie  charge  which  would  secure 
it,  "Abide  ;n  me,  and  I  in  you"?  Is  the  Sacra- 
ment the  testimony  and  seal  of  a  new  covenant 
("this  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my  blood"), 
and,  therefoi-e,  the  perpetual  celebration  of  a  new 
dispensation?  So  do  the  Discoui-ses  present  the 
characteristics  of  that  new  covenant  in  the  "new 
commandment,"  the  new  ground  laid  for  pmyer 
and  communion  with  God,  and  above  all  in  the 
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new  gift  of  tlio  Holy  (ilumt  tlio  Comforter.  Fi- 
iinlly,  18  tlie  Haeraiuuiit  nn  ordiiianuo  of  fellowship 
niul  an  act  of  coininunion  by  the  participants  one 
with  another,  and  so  with  the  whole  Church?  So 
are  the  Discourses  addressed  to  men  not  only  as 
individuals,  but  as  members  of  a  company  lx)und 
together  by  the  common  relation  to  their  Lord, 
and  by  the  commandment  to  love  one  another  as 
I  lo  had  loved  thorn. 

These  are  living  correspondences  between  the 
Institution  an<l  the  Discoui-ses.  In  all  these  re- 
s[)ect8  the  Sacrament  incorporates  the  teaching, 
and  the  teaching  exphiins  the  Sacranvjnt;  and  in 
tliis,  as  in  so  many  other  ways,  St.  John  completes 
the  synoptic  record. 
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Part  II 

THE  DISCOURSES 

CHAPTER  I 

MRTHOD  AND  CHAIIACTBR 

Bbforb  entering  on  the  DiHcouraes,  it  may  he 
of  use  if  we  make  Hoine  prefatory  o)«ervations  on 
the  division  of  them,  on  their  method  or  manner 
of  delivery,  and  on  their  aim  in  relation  to  the 
hearers. 

1.  It  is  common  to  treat  the  three  sayings  (xiii. 
31-35)  as  the  commencement  of  the  Discourses. 
Certainly  they  indicate  that  after  the  departure  of 
Judas  there  is  a  new  situation,  one  that  will  admit 
of  more  free  and  confidential  communication,  and 
they  go  far  to  define  the  situation  Ix)th  for  Jesus 
and  for  his  disciples.  They  shew  three  leading 
thoughts  occupying  the  mind  of  the  Speaker, 
which  will  make  themselves  felt  throughout  the 
Discourses,  and  lie  more  distinctly  resumed  in  the 
final  Prayer.  Yet  are  they  rather  preludes  than 
commencements,  utterances  which  give  vent  to  the 
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feelings,  sudden  jets  from  the  fountain  before  the 
stream  begins  to  flow ;  and  that  outflow  is  stayed 
for  a  moment  by  the  interruption  of  Peter.  HiH 
question,  unlike  those  of  the  others  which  assist 
the  course  of  teaching,  diverges  from  it  by  taking 
a  turn  personal  to  himself,  and  this  draws  a  line  of 
division,  creating  a  new  commencement  for  the 
teaching  which  continues  through  the  three  fol- 
lowing chapters. 

We  speak  of  this  teaching  as  given  in  discourses 
rather  than  in  a  discourse,  though  the  report  has  a 
continuous  aspect  as  if  no  division  had  occurred. 
The  division,  indeed,  is  narrow,  consisting  but  of 
three  words,  "Arise,  let-us-go  hentje"  (xiv.  81); 
but  that  is  sufficient.  Moreover,  u>c  discourse 
given  in  chapter  xiv.  has  a  kind  of  formal  comple- 
tion by  a  benediction  of  peace,  and  a  repetition  of 
the  consoling  words  with  which  it  began,  **Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled."  Again,  there  is  a 
difference  of  tone  in  the  two  stages  of  teaching, 
both  indeed  being  revelation  on  the  relations  of 
Christ  with  his  own,  but  the  first  marked  by  a 
predominant  purpose  of  consolation,  the  second 
by  one  of  instruction.  Accordingly,  the  first  dis- 
course takes  more  account  of  the  feelings  of  the 
disciples  and  of  the  questions  then  in  their  minds, 
while  the  second  occupies  an  anticipatory  stand- 
point after  the  promised  reunion,  in  the  life  and 
history  of  tb?  dispensation  which  would  follow. 
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It  suits  with  these  iliffercnces,  that  the  discourse 
in  chapter  xiv.  is  a  prolongation  of  the  converse  at 
the  table  customary  at  the  paschal  meal,  and  nat- 
urally begins  with  a  certain  amount  of  dialogue ; 
while  that  in  the  two  following  chapters  supposes 
the  hearers  in  some  other  i>osition,  and  in  an  atti- 
tude of  silent  attention,  save  for  some  whispered 
words  among  themselves  at  a  pause  in  the  dis- 
course or  at  its  close,  and  one  common  voice  of 
confession  responsive  to  the  last  revealing  word. 
This  return  to  a  partial  form  of  dialogue  forms  a 
sequel  to  the  whole,  and  has  the  effect  of  riveting 
the  words  of  consummation  more  immediately  on 
the  minds  of  the  hearers.  M.  Oodet  concludes 
his  arrangement  of  the  chapters  in  respect  of  the 
order  of  sequence  corresponding  to  the  actual  situ- 
ation by  an  illustration  which  occurs  very  natu- 
rally, and  which  some  of  the  Lord's  own  words 
suggest. 

"So  A  dying  father,  after  gathering  his  children  ronnd 
him,  begins  by  speaking  to  them  of  his  end,  and  of  the  time 
whioli  will  immediately  follow.  Tlien  the  perspective  of 
their  future  career  opens  out  before  his  thoughts,  and  he 
tells  them  what  the  world  will  be  to  them,  and  what  they 
will  have  to  do  in  it;  after  which  his  mind  falls  back  upon 
the  actual  situation,  and  draws  from  its  depth  a  supreme 
word  and  a  last  farewell "  (vol.  ii.  p.  463). 

2.   Within  these  divisions  are  the  smaller  sec- 
tions, created  by  succession  of  topics,  which  will 
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be  more  usefully  treated  by  taking  them  singly  as 
they  occur,  without  any  preparatory  attempt  to 
analyse  the  method  pursued.  The  attempt  indeed 
would  be  in  the  face  of  difficulties ;  for  the  char- 
acter of  discourse  is  not  obviously  methodical. 

Method,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  none.  That 
is  the  confessed  embarrassment  of  commentators 
and  analysers.  "  This  current  of  discourse,"  says 
Spier,  "  poured  forth  by  the  departing  Saviour  for 
future  remembrance  and  glorification  by  the  spirit, 
remains  still  inexhaustible  for  our  p(>or  U!)der- 
standings,  and  far  transcends  the  common  laws  of 
our  80H;allcd  logical  order  of  thought"  (vi.  176). 
It  presents,  says  Vinet,  "  a  divine  confusion."  Dr. 
Sanday  gives  a  more  precise  account  of  this  ex- 
pression in  his  "  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel." 

"We  cannot  but  rpcognim  »  change  from  the  compact 
lucid  addremcs  and  exposition  of  the  synoptists.  This 
appears  not  so  much  in  single  verses  as  when  we  look  at  the 
discnurse  as  a  whole.  In  all  the  synoptic  gospels,  imi'cr- 
fectly  as  they  are  put  together,  there  is  not  a  single  dis- 
course which  could  be  called  involved  in  its  structure ;  and 
yet  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  refuse  this  epithet  to 
this  discourse  as  given  by  St.  John.  The  different  subjects 
are  not  kept  apart,  but  are  continually  crossing  and  entan- 
gling one  another.  Tlie  later  subjects  are  anticipated  in  the 
courr*  of  the  earlier;  the  earlier  return  in  the  later.  For 
instance,  the  description  of  the  functions  of  the  Paraclete 
is  broken  up  into  five  fragments.  The  relation  of  the 
Chnnrh  and  the  world  is  intersected  just  in  the  same  way, 
beuides  scattered  references  in  single  verses"  (pp.  231,  232). 
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This  characterbtlc  is  acutely  noted  and  worthy 
to  be  pointed  out;  and  when  we  are  thinking  of 
the  synopticB  and  St.  John,  may  lead  to  certain 
inferences  from  their  different  stylcB  as  reporters. 
Btit  when  we  feel  ourselves  listening  to  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  such  observations  are  sugges- 
tive in  another  way.    This  "divine  confusion" 
makes  us  feel  that  we  are  not  hearing  a  discourse 
on  "  the  f unotions  of  the  Paraclete,"  or  on  "  the 
relations  to  the  world,"  or  on  any  definite  subject ; 
but  listening  to  a  living  voice  speaking,  as  it  is 
natural  to  speak,  under  the  impulse  of  intense 
b'ympathy  at  an  agitating  crisis,  and  to  hearts  that 
are  filled  with  sorrow.     Either  St.  John  is  an  in- 
imitable artist  in  his  power  of  lualising  the  feeling 
of  the  situation,  or  he  is  the  true  reporter  of  act- 
ual words  which  fastened  on  his  memory  because 
they  lived  in  his  heart.    My  contention  is  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  defect  of  method  is 
the  perfectnesB  of  truth;  that  these  adaptations 
of  thought  to  feeling,  these  transitions  from  one 
topic  to  another,  these  recurrences  to  the  same 
trutlts  in  different  applications  of  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  heart,  are  simply  natural  to  the  sit- 
uation, and  proper  to  the  character  of  intercourse 
which  it  would  produce.    An  orderly  exposition 
of  the  truths  delivered,  a  clear  arrangement  of  the 
communications  made  (however  convenient  to  the 
commentator  or  lecturer),  could   not  have   had 
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the  name  effect  on  the  henrera  at  the  time,  and 
wonld  have  impaired  the  living  impromion  which 
these  communications  make  upon  us  now.  We 
should  have  been  placed  in  a  different  mental 
attitude,  in  which  something  might  perhajw  have 
been  gained  for  the  mind,  but  something  would 
certainly  have  been  lost  for  the  heart. 

Such  a  manner  of  communication  as  this  neces- 
sarily obscures  the  method  of  it ;  but  the  method 
is  there,  and  under  the  varying  movements  of 
fooling  wo  shall  trace  a  continuous  connexion  of 
thought.  The  sense  of  this  has  grown  U|K>n  the 
mind  of  the  writer  in  the  consecutive  study  of 
these  discourses ;  and  he  entertains  the  hope  that 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  like  effect  may  follow. 

8.  For  a  tnie  apprehension  of  this  teaching,  one 
principle  must  l)e  ever  kept  in  view ;  namely,  its 
adaptation  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  hearers 
ot  that  crisis  of  their  spiritual  history.  For  them 
one  great  perio<l  is  ending,  and  a  different  dispen- 
sation will  ensue.  Under  the  post  manifestation 
of  Christ  they  have  reached  a  level  of  faith,  from 
which  they  must  now  rise  to  a  greater  elevation ; 
and  the  results  of  the  pa^t  are  either  assumed,  or 
claimed,  as  qualifying  for  the  discoveries  of  the 
future.  On  the  one  side,  we  have  such  words  as 
these,  "  Whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye 
know."  — "  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you, 
and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me?"  —  "Believe 
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ine,  that  I  am  In  the  Kiitlitf,  and  tlie  Father  in 
mo ;  or  else  lielieve  me  f(ir  the  very  work's  sake." 
—  '*  The  world  knowoth  not  the  spirit  of  truth ; 
hut  ye  know  him."  —  "I  am  the  vine  ;  ye  are  the  ' 
Ijranches."  —  "  Now  ye  are  clean  through  the  word 
which  I  have  spoken  to  you."  —  "  Ye  have  loved 
me  and  believed  that  I  came  forth  from  (rod." 
Throughout,  their  faith,  love,  and  knowledge  are 
counted  as  real ;  and  their  union  with  their  f^ord 
and  severance  fi'om  tlie  world  are  recognised  as  . 
facts. 

Yet  the  imperfection  of  their  atttiinments  is  alhO  . 
plain,  evinced  by  their  own  poor  (picstions  and 
noted  hy  sad  reproofs.     But,  with  these   deduc- 
tions, it  is  a  real  level  of  faith,  no  doubt  attained 
ujoro  fully  by  some  than  by  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Teacher 
to  lift  them  al)ovo  it,  and  prepare  them  for  far  . 
higher  gifts  and  ex|)erience8,  projier  to  the  day 
which  is  alx)Ut  to  dawn.  "In  that  day  ye  shall 
know,"  "  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask,"  in  another 
way  and  with  other  effects  than  now.  Then 
the  departing  will  Ijo  found  to  be  only  a  nearer 
coming,  and  the  separation  a  closer  union,  and 
the  seeing  no  more  a  true  and  constant  beholding. 
Then  (\nother  Paraclete  will  have  come,  with 
greater  power  and  clearer  discoveries  and  teach- 
ings of  all  the  truth,  such  as,  at  the  time  then 
present,  they  were  not  able  to  bear.    Thus  the 
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jmHsajfo  is  prepared  from  faith  liegun  in  the  flesh 
to  faith  made  perfect  iti  the  Spirit,  from  the 
external  to  the  internal  mnnifestation  of  Christ, 
and  from  confused  materials  of  thought  and  «Hm 
appi-chensions  of  truth,  to  the  full  apostolic 
illumination. 

But  the  audience  is  larger  than  api)eaTH.  In 
the  foreground  are  the  Kleven,  behind  them  the 
universal  Churcli.  The  woixla  are  addressed  im- 
mediately to  the  men  then  present,  and  meet  the 
feelings  of  the  moment  as  simply  and  naturally  as 
if  there  were  no  thought  l)oyond.  Yet  do  they 
lay  hn)ad  foundations  of  faith  for  all,  and  provide 
for  manifold  exiieriences  in  sill  generations.  And 
this  is  not  in  the  way  of  accidental  consequence 
or  ingenious  application.  It  results  necessarily 
from  the  personality  of  the  Speaker  and  the  char- 
actor  of  the  hearers. 

The  Speaker  is  the  Son  of  Man,  acting  in 
contingent  circumstances,  and  conversing  with 
individual  persons,  but  embracing  in  the  vjvstness 
of  divine  intention  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  wonderful  combination  of  the 
personal  and  immediate  with  the  universal  and 
per[>etual  distinguishes  all  the  words  of  Jesus, 
and  pre-eminently  those  which  are  here.  It  is  a 
feature  to  be  reckoned  among  the  tokens  of  the 
true  humanity  and  true  divinity  of  Him  who  thus 
speaks :   "  Vox  hominem  sonat."      It  is  a  voice 
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inteii8ely  luiintui  in  its  tniion  of  8yiiii>ntliy  iiii<l 
nfTection ;  yut  in  revolntioii  and  authority  no  iem* 
(liHtinotly  divino. 

The  lieai-ers  are  men  like  oureolven,  but  they  are 
representative  men;  dear  to  their  Lord  in  their 
own  persons,  as  his  tender  language  sliows ;  pre- 
cious also  in  his  siglit,  as  representing  all  "  who 
shall  believe  on  Him  through  their  word."  Those 
whom  Jesus  teaches  have  thereby  an  intermediary 
office.  They  are  receivers,  but  also  conductors,  of 
the  electric  currents  of  truth.  Testimonies  and 
instructions,  warnings  and  rei>roofs,  consolations 
and  promises,  take  hold  of  those  who  are  addressed, 
but  they  {Hiss  on  with  unsi)cnt  force,  for  they  are 
spoken,  not  merely  to  Jews  and  Galileans,  but  to 
the  world ;  not  merely  to  the  Twelve,  but  to  the 
Church.  If  this  cliamcteristic  belongs  to  other 
communications,  how  much  more  U)  these,  which 
are  the  last,  which  close  the  teaching  in  the  flesh, 
which  directly  contemplate  the  day  that  is  to  fol- 
low —  that  day  which  began  when  Jesus  was  glori- 
fied, and  which  endures  till  He  comes  again.  We 
know  how,  at  its  commencenient,  the  words  of 
promise  were  fulfilled  to  the  commissioned  teachers 
of  the  Church,  for  we  have  the  development  of 
Christian  doctrine  in  their  Epistles.  We  know 
that  the  main  lines  of  faith  and  worship  in  the 
Church  have  their  starting-point  in  these  pregnant 
sayings,  from  the  opening  word,  "Ye  believe  in 
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(tu«1,  1)e1ieve  alHo  in  Me,"  to  the  liwt  ap|M)intment. 
nf  the  name  in  which  wo  aro  to  pray.  We  know 
how  naturally,  in  all  a^H,  believing  heartA  have 
turned  to  these  words  in  exj)erience«  which  needed 
aHHurances  most  felt  to  \te  <livine,  in  the  saddest, 
the  loftiest,  the  lost  hours  of  life.  We  know  liow 
instinctively  the  reader  oj)en8  at  these  images  when 
there  is  special  need  of  consolation  and  supjjort,  of 
detachment  from  the  world,  of  the  sense  of  the 
presence  and  love  of  Christ,  and  of  the  clearer 
sight  of  the  Father's  house  lieyond.  And  why  is 
this?  Certainly  on  account  of  the  words  them- 
selves; but  also  from  the  feelings  awakened  by 
the  voice  which  utters  them.  It  is  the  voice  of 
Jesus  prolonged  through  all  ages,  as  fresh  to-ilay 
in  the  congregation  or  the  sick-chamber  as  it  was 
then  in  the  upjier  room  in  Jerusalem.  These  cliajv 
ters  are  like  the  late-invented  instrument  which 
can  silently  preserve  and  vocally  give  forth  the 
veiy  to.ies  and  accents  of  one  who  speaks  on  earth 
no  more. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THB  rOUMDATION  WORD 

XIV.    1 

Wb  enter  the  14th  chapter  and  listen  to  tlie 
firet  iliHcoiirHu.  It  ia  a  voice  of  connolntion.  It  is 
a  voiue  of  ruvvhition.  The  Lord  revealu  in  order 
to  coiiHole.  There  iu  no  ground  of  conHohition  in 
the  preHont.  That  can  only  Ije  found  in  revelation 
of  the  future.  But  He  cuuHoles  in  order  to  reveal ; 
for  the  light  which  theue  jMirting  wordM  throw  upon 
things  to  come,  not  oidy  meetn  the  needn  of  the 
occattiou,  but  in  meant  to  illuminate  all  agea  of  the 
Chui'ch. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  scene.  All  are  still 
reclining  at  the  table,  prolonging  the  companion- 
ship of  the  supper.  The  most  forward  speaker 
among  the  disciples  is  now  silent,  humbled  and 
stricken  to  the  heart.  Others,  ^^hile  the  Lord  pro- 
ceeds, can  interpose  as  they  will  the  questions 
which  arise  in  their  minds.  These  interpositions 
do  not  turn  aside  the  drift  of  the  discourse.  They 
assist  it,  by  expressing  the  feelings  which  the  dis- 
course intends  to  meet.    All  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
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Speaker,  watching  for  words  which  may  relieve  the 
sad  perplexity.  It  is  all  so  mysterious.  Such 
strange,  sad  things  have  been  spoken.  Some  ter- 
rible event  is  at  hand.  One  will  betray ;  another 
deny.  A  dark  cold  shadow  is  falling  upon  them. 
Is  At  the  shadow  of  death?  Anyhow,  He  is  mak- 
ing a  farewell.  He  will  go;  they  know  not 
whither ;  but  are  told  they  cannot  follow.  Is  the 
revelation  of  the  Father  closed?  Is  the  world  to 
be  left  unconvinced,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  vic- 
torious? There  is  a  confused  sense  of  an  aban- 
doned work,  an  undertaking  that  fails,  a  history 
ending  when  it  seemed  about  to  begin.  There  is  a 
dull  feeling  of  inexplicable,  inconceivable  disap- 
pointment. In  fact,  a  few  hours  will  render  it 
overwhelming.  It  is  not  only  a  sad,  but  a  danger- 
ous time.  Love  is  unchanged ;  but  faith  begins  to 
tremble.  With  full  knowledge  of  all  that  is  in 
their  hearts,  the  Lord  looks  round  on  the  perturbed 
and  anxious  countenances  directed  towards  Him, 
waiting  for  explanation  and  relief.  *'  Let  not,"  He 
says,  *'  your  hearts  be  troubled ;  ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me."  The  first  sentence  expresses 
desire  to  console;  the  second  intimates  intention 
to  reveal.  So  is  given  the  keynote  to  all  that  will 
follow. 

"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled"  b  the  first 
word  of  the  discourse.  It  will  recur  at  the  end. 
The    reasons    are    supplied    by  the    intervening 
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words.  "Troubled"  is  the  best  English  equiva- 
lent we  can  give  for  the  Greek ;  but  ns  generally 
employed,  its  force  is  fainter.  The  verb  ra^ao-o-o),^ 
used  often  of  the  agitation  of  waters,  the  heaving 
and  surging  of  the  sea,  aptly  represents  the  deeper 
agitations  of  the  soul,  painful  to  strong  natures, 
dangerous  to  the  weak.  Thrice  it  is  used  of  our 
I^rd  Himself  in  some  access  of  vehement  emotion. 
So  He  shared  the  experiences  which  in  us  He 
would  coiafort  and  control.  Such  a  condition 
needs  control,  tending  as  it  does  to  confusion  of 
judgment  and  suspension  of  faith.  "  I^et  not  your 
heart  be  troubled "  was  then  not  only  a  word  of 
sympathetic  kindness,  but  a  needful  counsel ;  and 
it  is  so  still,  falling  with  composing  power  on 
many  an  agitated  mind.  ^Troubled"  we  must 
be  in  the  trying  times  of  this  changeful,  sinful 
mortal  life,  but  not  as  helpless  victims  of  circum- 
stances or  feelings ;  not  as  losing  tlie  higher  con- 
sciousness which  should  restore  composure  and 
minister  support. 

This  coiiMcii)iuineM  Jesus  revives  in  his  disciples 
by  the  claim  lie  makes  on  their  faith.  Me  does 
nMtni  tluui  revive  it ;  Ho  augments  it  by  a  reveal- 
;.^  *'.'50, •- 

••  »;  ■   ';  -v*  ;..  r;,rt«  Witors  sbm  in  me." 

Hliall  we  r«iMl  ..  v  iUi  Um  Authorized  Ver- 

'  rii^4««w,  i-<>UHiiovt>i>,  ._."<«>,  fMinllMiH  rrl  hue  llluc  jlu^twidiN, 
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sion  and  the  Revised  Version?  or,  with  the  mar- 
gin and  with  most  commentators,  *^  Believe  in 
God,  believe  also  in  me  "  ?  The  form  of  tht  verb 
is  both  indicative  and  imperative.  No  one  will 
adopt  the  Vulgate  translation,  which  makes  both 
clauses  indicative.  The  second  is  beyond  doubt 
a  charge  or  exhortation.  That  is  plain  from  the 
whole  diift  of  the  discourse,  and  is  intimated  by 
change  in  arrangement,  "And  in  me  believe." 
But  what  of  the  first  clause?  If  the  word  "be- 
lieve "  be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  creed,  the  indicative  will  suit  well,  recognis- 
ing that  belief  in  God  which  is  now  to  receive  a 
definite  completion.  But  if  the  word  "believe," 
addressed  to  troubled  minds,  cai-ries  distinctly  the 
sense  of  trust  and  confidence,  it  seems  better  to 
read  both  clauses  as  exhortation,  "  Believe  in 
God  and  in  me  believe." 

Then  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  Christ,  though 
distinct,  are  one.  In  each  case  the  same  expres- 
sion is  employed,  and  the  same  character  of  faith 
intended.  The  word  (^wiirTeveiv  eh^)  is  used  by 
St.  John  of  believing  in  the  full  sense  of  trust  and 

>  The  phrase  wiartiup  tit  ia  characteristic  of  8t  John.  It 
occurs  about  thirty-five  times  in  tlie  Oospel  and  three  times  in 
the  Epistle.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  about  ten  times. 
It  expresses  the  very  strongest  belief ;  motion  to,  and  repose 
in,  the  objec:  of  belief  (Plummer  on  John  i.  13).  The  idea  of 
this  movtmiunt  of  mind  conveyed  in  ih,  into,  is  imperfectly 
contained  in  our  preposition  in. 
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affiance.  To  believe  a  person  is  one  thing,  to 
believe  in  or  on  him  is  another.  *' Believe  me*' 
(v.  11)  is  not  the  same  as  ^'believeth  on  me" 
(v.  12).  Faith  in  one  case  accepts  the  word 
spoken;  in  the  other  it  cleaves  to  the  person 
speaking.  The  former  state  of  mind  is  a  part  of 
the  latter,  but  only  a  part  of  it.  Thus  the  same 
faith  which  is  due  to  God  is  claimed  by  Jesus  for 
Himself;  a  great  claim  involving  a  great  revela- 
lation,  resting  on  the  Unity  in  the  Godhead  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

This  saying,  which  is  the  foundation  word  of 
the  Discourses,  is  also  the  foundation  word  of 
Christianity.  Faith  in  God,  formed  under  the 
Old  Testament,  or  from  whatever  source  begotten, 
finds  its  justification  and  completion  in  faith  in 
Jesus,  and  never  truly  finds  it  till  then.  Those 
who  would  now  believe  in  God  without  believing  in 
Jesus,  as  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  have  no  part 
in  the  promises  which  are  here  attached  to  that 
faith,  as  they  have  no  experience  of  the  life  which 
is  described  as  consequent  upon  it.  All  that  fol- 
lows is  the  outcome  of  "  Believe  also  in  me." 

But  why  should  this  be  said  to  disciples  who 
are  already  believers  ?  More  than  two  years  back 
in  the  history,  it  is  said,  "  He  manifested  fortli  his 
glory,  and  his  discipleii  believed  on  Him  "  (ii.  11) ; 
and  in  the  intervening  time,  this  faith  has  been 
augmented.     But  it  may  still  need  words  of  en- 
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couragemcnt  and  conflrmation.  It  often  does,  as 
the  writer  of  this  Goajwl  knew.  "  These  things/* 
he  says  in  his  Epistle,  '*  have  I  written  unto  you 
that  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Ood ;  that 
ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that 
ye  may  believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Ood " 
(1  Ep.  V.  18).  There  is  a  strain  upon  faith  when 
it  is  called  to  rise  to  new  ideas,  or  to  stand  some 
searching  tost.  Many  have  had  to  meet  such  ex- 
})erience8,  but  none  perhaps  comparably  to  Uiese 
disciples  at  the  moment  at  which  they  were  then 
arriving.  Their  Master's  words  again  and  again 
bear  witness  that  He  felt  the  crisis  of  his  own  his- 
tory to  be  the  crisis  of  their  faith.  Now  the  new 
ideas  must  open  out  before  them ;  in  a  few  hours 
the  searching  test  will  come. 


in 
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CHAPTER  III 

THE  FINAL  PBO8PE0T 
T.  a,  8 

It  is  the  hour  of  parting.  Events  are  close  at 
hand  which  must  speak  for  themselves.  They 
have  been  intimated  ;  but  the  intimations  have  not 
been  understood ;  to  repeat  them  would  divert  from 
the  present  purpose.  That  bears  on  the  fact  of 
separation,  which  is  now  becoming  clear.  Their 
Master  goes— but  whither?  They  will  be  left— 
but  how  ?  What  henceforth  will  He  be  to  them  ?  or 
they  to  Him  ?  To  these  unspoken  questions  of  the 
heart  the  words  of  consolation  are  addressed.  The 
relations  which  will  subsist  are  ensured  by  promises, 
and  the  life  which  they  will  create  is  set  forth  by 
instruction.  The  promises  are  the  foundation  for 
the  instructions. 

The  last  promise  comes  first.  One  which  passes 
over  the  intermediate  life,  rises  above  things  on 
earth,  and  with  the  departing  Friend  enters  the 
world  unseen.  There  is  his  own  home,  and  there 
shall  be  theire  also.  There  they  shaU  be  lovingly 
expected,  and  in  due  time  received. 
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"  In  ray  Father's  house  ftro  many  mansions ; 
If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you. 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 
And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you, 
I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself ; 
That  where  I  am;  there  ye  may  be  aba" 

Scarcely  can  one  cite  these  words  without  passing 
at  once  beyond  the  limits  of  the  historic  situation. 
So  conscious  are  we  that  they  have  been  breathing 
on  with  unchanging  freshness  through  the  long  cen- 
turies of  faith,  that  now,  at  any  given  moment,  they 
are  bringing  a  real  sense  of  a  lasting  home  to  souls 
that  have  not  found  it  upon  earth ;  and  are  being 
read  by  loving  voices  as  last  accento  of  comfort  in 
the  ears  of  the  dying.  Yes !  of  all  words  that  have 
been  stx>ken  upon  earth,  these  have  done  the  most 
to  dis^iel  the  darkness  beyond  the  grave,  and  to 
give  secura  expectations  to  men  as  they  approach  it. 
But  what  was  the  effect  of  these  words  at  the 
time  on  the  anxious  listeners  who  heard  them  first? 
We  cannot  measure  the  degree,  — rather  should  I 
say  the  various  degiees,  in  which,  in  any  company, 
new  thoughts  are  apprehended  and  advancing  reve* 
lations  embraced.  But  the  words  must  have  fallen 
with  sensible  comfort  on  their  souls,  and  there 
must  have  been  at  least  a  vague  perception  of 
their  power,  in  all  those  points,  in  which,  in  our 
more  deliberate  reflection,  they  move  or  enlighten 
us  to-day. 
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What  are  these  points  ? 

First,  there  is  the  unity  and  distinctness  of  the 
Diviiie  Persons,  the  pervading  truth,  which  in  this 
and  every  stage  of  the  discourse  carries  out  the 
foundation  word  *'  Believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
Me."  Here  it  appears  in  the  ownership  of  the 
heavenly  habitation.  It  is  "  my  Father's  house," 
and  therefore  mine,  where  I  am  at  home,  and  in 
possession,  and  where  I  have  the  right  to  prepare 
appointed  places  and  receive  the  inmates  to  My- 
self. 

Then  there  is  the  tender  tone  of  kindness,  in 
which  the  information  is  given  and  the  'promise 
expressed.  Set  aside  the  vastness  of  the  meaning, 
and  you  hear,  as  it  were,  the  familiar  language 
of  natural  affection  and  domestic  hospitality.  The 
speaker  departs ;  he  must  leave  his  friends ;  but 
not  to  forget  them ;  he  is  going  home,  and  knows 
the  place ;  there  are  tooma  which  he  intends  for 
them  ;  he  will  get  everything  ready  ;  he  will  look 
forward  to  their  coming ;  nay,  will  come  liimself 
to  receive  them ;  there  they  too  shall  be  at  home, 
in  a  fellowship  to  be  broken  no  more.  So  does 
Jesus  speak  in  the  simplest,  kindest  language  which 
an  earthly  friend  could  use ;  to  bring  home  to  our 
weak  apprehensions  the  truth  and  purposes  of  his 
love.  It  does  bring  them  home,  as  more  lofty  lan- 
guage could  not  have  done.  Under  this  homely 
wording  we  read  the  revelations  of  the  unseen. 
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"  !n  my  Father's  house  "  —  at  once  we  are  car- 
ried far  above  the  present  scene.  Once  the  words 
liad  intended  the  neighbouring  Temple,  the  relig- 
ious home  of  Israel  ('*  make  not  my  Father's  house  a 
house  of  merchandise,"  ii.  16).  Now  we  are  al- 
together in  another  world  of  thought:  Is  his 
Father's  house  the  universe  of  God,  which  oei^ 
tainly  contains  many  and  various  abodes?  So 
some  interpret ;  but  such  meaning  has  no  fitness 
here.  He  would  have  his  i)eople  think  of  a  home 
with  God  whither  He  goes  and  whither  they  may 
follow.  The  Father's  dominions  are  one  idea,  the 
Father's*  house  is  another.  When  we  speak  of 
heaven,  we  transport  our  local  conceptions  into  the 
unseen  world,  with  a  sense  of  how  little  they  may 
apply;  but  we  have  no  other  conceptions  than 
these  to  use ;  and  Jesus  teaches  us  to  use  them. 

The  first  fact  is  that  in  that  house  are  many 
"mansions."  The  English  word,  derived  from 
'^maneo"  (to  abide),  represents  a  like  term  in 
Greek  (^oval),  a  term  not  elsewhere  employed  in 
Scripture,  but  in  this  same  chapter  (v.  28),  where 
it  is  said,  '^We  will  come  and  make  our  abode 
(^fuivr)v)  with  Him."  The  impression  given  is 
restful,  one  of  settled  continuance  and  secure 
possession.  So  St.  Paul  compares  the  '*  house  of 
this  talMjrnacle,"  soon  to  be  "dissolved,"  with 
the  "  building  of  God,  the  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens"  (2  Cor.  v.  1). 
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These  mansions  are  "many."  One  can  scarcely 
take  this  to  moan  merely  that  there  would  be 
room  for  those  disciples,  or  for  any  number  of 
inmates.  Not  the  inmates,  but  the  mansions,  are 
many.  Variety  of  appropriation  is  suggested, 
though  not  asserted.  If  the  disciples  had  thought 
of  the  heavenly  regions  as  an  abode  for  angelic 
natures,  it  would  be  to  them  a  revealing  word  that 
there  are  many  mansions  in  the  Father's  house, 
where  fit  place  might  bo  found  for  them.  But 
indeed  such  ideas  might  have  been  well  conceived 
before.  Much  had  (Missed  that  might  inspire 
them;  and  considerate  thoughtfulnoss  would  not 
have  loft  them  to  fallacious  imaginations.  '*  If  it 
were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you." 

To  this  world  and  home  Jesus  will  now  depart ; 
but  He  goes  with  special  purpones  for  them.  Two 
such  purposes  are  mentioned,  —  preparing  a  place 
for  them,  and  receiving  them  to  Himself. 

There  is  the  Father's  house,  and  there  are  the 
many  abodes;  but  do  they  contain  a  place  for 
them?  one  that  shall  be  theirs  by  right,  appro- 
priated for  them,  as  they  may  be  qualified  for  it? 
There  is  no  chance  or  uncertainty  in  these  things. 
Whether  in  regions  of  darkness  or  of  light,  a  man 
"  goes  to  his  own  place  "  (Acts  i.  26).  Have  poor 
children  of  men,  members  of  a  fallen  race,  on 
whom  the  stain  of  sin  has  passed,  any  proper 
pttice  in  the  mansions  here  intended  ?    It  appears 
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that  they  have  none,  unless  one  sliall  have  been 
prepared.  We  understand  how  men  are  prepared 
for  the  place ;  but  not  how  the  place  is  pre- 
pared for  men.  The  one  process  is  within  our 
knowledge;  the  other  is  above  it.  But  the  pro- 
curing cause  is  certain.  It  is  the  entrance  of 
Jesus  there.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
those  who  died  under  the  old  covenant,  and  were 
carried  by  the  angels  into  "Abrahams  bosom," 
found  their  rest  in  the  very  regions,  or  spiritual 
conditions,  of  which  the  Lord  is  speaking  liere. 
Everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
abodes  did  not  open  to  sons  of  men  till  the  Son  of 
Man  was  glorified;  and  that,  *'in  bringing  many 
sons  into  glory,  the  Captain  of  their  salvation" 
must  pass  into  it  before  them.  The  presence  of 
that  risen  and  glon'^ed  humanity  was  certainly  a 
preparation  itself.  Thus  much  we  are  taught  con- 
cerning things  "■  within  the  veil,  whither  as  fore- 
runner Jesus  entered  for  us  "  (Heb.  vi.  20) ;  and 
this  distinct  meaning,  at  least,  we  can  attach  to 
the  words,  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." 

That  action  might  have  been  enough  for  our 
needs ;  but  it  is  not  enough  for  his  love,  wliich 
counts  one  grace  to  be  only  a  reason  for  another. 
"  If  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  come  again, 
and  will  receive  you  unto  Myself."  Does  this 
intend  a  continuous  or  only  a  final  coming?  a 
successive  or  only  a  collective  receiving?    Surely 
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both.  There  is  Hnid  to  bo  a  perspective  in  prophecy: 
there  is  in  all  divine  words  wliich  contemplate  a 
larger  history  than  our  thoughts  take  in,  and  treat 
the  several  stages  as  expressions  of  the  whole  and 
as  component  parts  of  the  end.  Thus  these  words 
bring  not  merely  a  further  hope,  but  an  immedi- 
ate comfort  to  the  departing  soul.  They  inu.st 
have  taken  hold  of  the  hearts  of  believers  from  the 
first  and  returned  upon  them  in  the  hour  of  need. 
Through  all  ages  there  have  been  no  words  so 
natural  to  the  li|)S  of  the  dying  as  those  of  the  first 
martyr,  "  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit."  For  liim 
there  was  not  only  a  receiving,  but  a  "coming  to 
receive " :  and  so  there  is  in  some  true  sense  for 
others.  A  Presence  comes  through  the  darkness, 
and  experience  will  explain.  But  faith  precedes 
experience,  and  the  promise  is  addressed  to  fnith. 
Meantime  we  know  that,  whatever  in  the  way  of 
earnest  attends  the  first  and  immediate  change, 
the  great  coming  again,  the  great  receiving  is  not 
far  off,  when  the  promise  will  have  completion. 

"  He  which  testifieth  these  things  saith 
Yea,  I  come  quickly, 
Amen :  come,  Lord  Jesus." 

Great  and  manifold  are  the  thoughts  which 
attach  to  the  Coming ;  but  they  have  no  place  in 
this  parting  hour.  For  the  present  the  personal 
feeling  is  all;  and  the  sorrow  of  separation  can 
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be  consoled  only  by  tbo  pionpeut  of  reunion.  "  I 
will  receive  you  unto  mi/iie(f,  tbjit  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  also"  Tbat  is  here  tbo  one  tbougbt  of 
bappinoss  in  tbe  coming,  tbe  receiving,  and  tbe 
prepnrod  place.  It  was  so  for  tbe  disciples ;  may 
we  not  say  also  for  Jesus  Himself?  for  we  listen 
unmistakcably  to  a  genuine  voice  of  buman  affec- 
tion, as  well  as  to  tbo  deeper  tones  of  divine  love. 
Great  is  tbe  mystery  of  tbat  love,  whicb  makes  tbe 
joy  of  final  fellowsbip  to  bo  bis  as  well  as  tbeirs ; 
a  cbief  feature  in  "  tbe  joy  tbat  was  set  before  Him." 
How  present  was  tbis  tbougbt  to  bis  mind,  bow 
indissolubly  united  witb  tbat  of  bis  own  passage 
into  gloiy  I  So  He  spake  in  tbe  last  soliloquy  in 
tbo  Temple,  "  If  any  man  servo  me,  let  bim  follow 
me :  and  wbere  I  am,  tiiero  sball  also  my  servant 
lie"  (xii.  26);  so  in  tbe  final  prayer,  "Fatber,  I 
will  tbat  tbcy  also  wbom  Tbou  bast  given  me  bo 
witb  mo  wbere  I  am  "  (xvii.  24).  For  us  it  becomes 
tbe  one  tbougbt  wbieb,  in  view  of  tbe  momentous 
cbange,  at  once  comprebends  an'l  supersedes  all 
otliere.  Tbese  words  of  Cbrist  bavo  dwelt  in  tbo 
beart  of  tbe  Cburch.  To  be  "absent  from  tbe 
body  and  at  bomo  witb  tbe  Lord  "  (2  Cor.  v.  8),  to 
"depart  and  to  Ik  witb  Cbrist"  (Pbil.  i.  28),  have 
been  to  believers  a  sufficient  account  of  deatb. 
Tbat  one  trutb  bus  set  tbe  mind  at  rest,  adjourn- 
ing all  furtber  questions,  or  securing  all  needful 
answers. 
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"  I^t  me  be  with  Thee,  wheie  Thou  art, 

My  Saviour,  iiiiiie  eternal  reHt ; 
Then  only  will  this  longing  heart 

Be  fully  p.nd  for  ever  blest. 
I^t  ine  1)6  with  Thee,  whore  Tliou  art. 

Where  none  can  die,  where  none  remove ; 
There  neither  death  nor  life  will  part 

Me  from  thy  presence  and  thy  love." 

Thus  the  opening  words  of  consolation  are  those 
which  tell  of  the  end.  As  has  been  observed,  the 
last  promise  conies  fii'st.  Is  that  an  instance  of 
the  "divine  confnsion"?  Say,  rather,  of  divine 
order.  It  came  naturally,  to  relieve  the  first  pain 
of  parting ;  but  it  would  have  been  adopted  by  the 
most  deliliemte  scheme  of  discourse.  Now  every- 
thing else  will  fall  into  its  place.  Intermediate 
promises  and  instructions  will  be  felt  to  lie  inter- 
mediate, and  will  derive  accessions  of  fitness  and 
force  from  the  consciousness  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  lead.  The  i)a8sage  through  the  valley 
is  changed,  when  once  we  have  caught  sight  of 
the  hills  beyond.  We  know,  in  all  lines  of  life, 
how  differently  things  are  understood,  when  felt 
to  be  by  the  way  and  seen  in  relation  to  the  end ; 
and  that  can  only  be  when  the  end  has  been 
unveiled.  We  see,  then,  the  reason  for  placing 
this  subject  in  the  forefront,  and  su  emitting  a 
light  of  hope  which  will  shine  on  all  that  is  to 
follow.     A  discourse  which  opens  in  its  first  sea- 
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tence  with  a  fundamental  principle  of  doctrine 
oi'i  which  everything  is  to  rest,  and  then  with  a 
supreme  promise  which  gives  command  of  the 
whole  situation,  intimates  an  intention  of  order 
and  connexion  in  succeeding  topics ;  and  this  we 
may  hope  to  trace,  though  it  seem  to  elude  obseiv 
vation,  in  the  current  of  communication  so  unre- 
strained in  manner  and  so  profound  in  meaning. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SELF-REVELATION 

y.  4-11 

Few  worda  have  served  to  ensure  the  end  and 
describe  the  final  prospect.    The  teaching  wanted 
is  for  those  who  are  yet  upon  the  way.    To  know 
the  way  which  will  lead  to  the  end,  to  understand 
its  nature,  its  exigencies,  and  its  provisions,  these 
are  the  necessities  which  the  rest  of  the  Discourse 
supplies.     Tv^)  considerations  will  assist  its  inter- 
pretation.    One  is  that  the  persons  addressed  are 
individual  men  at  a  certain  moment  of  their  own 
experience,  yet  that  they  are  a  college  formed  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind,  and  put  in  trust  with 
the  truths  communicated  to  them  in  the  interests 
of  the  Church  for  ever.     The  other  consideration 
is,  that  what  they  are  to  learn  now  can  only  be 
founded  on  what  they  have  learned  already ;  since 
that  is  a  first  principle  in  all  effective  education. 
Therefore  the  Master's  words  are  directed,  first,  to 
assume  a  certain  measure  of  knowledge;  then  to 
draw  out  a  confession  of  its  defect ;  then  to  raise 
it  to  the  higher  level. 
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The  subject  of  the  tenching  and  these  purposes 
in  regard  to  it  are  condensed  in  the  word  of 
introduction,  — 

"  And  whif '  jr  I  go,  ye  know  the  Wfty." 

This,  the  true  reading,  given  in  the  Revised 
Vewion,  if  less  grammatical  than  that  to  which 
we  were  accustomed,  is  more  direct  to  the  point. 
To  this  assumption  one  voice,  at  least,  demurs, 
that  of  a  disci{)le,  whom  we  know  from  other  in- 
stances, is  forward  to  express  perplexed  or  down- 
cast feelings.  Yet  doubtless  he  speaks  for  the 
rest.    Thomas  saith, — 

"Lord,  we  know  not  whither  Thou  goest:  how  do  we 
know  the  way  ?  " 

They  knew  it,  as  Jesus  said;  yet,  as  Thomas 
implied,  they  knew  it  not!  They  knew  it,  for 
they  were  in  it  by  virtue  of  their  relations  with 
their  Lord ;  but  they  knew  it  not  in  its  character 
of  the  way.  So  one  may  be  walking  in  a  road, 
pleased  with  the  actual  scene,  without  much 
knowledge  of  the  destination  to  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  lead.  But  that  is  the  truth  now  to  be 
impressed.  It  is  a  grand,  ample,  and  pregnant 
answer,  which  these  woi-ds  call  forth,  a  prime 
principle  of  the  future  Christian  Faith  :  — 

"  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and 
the  life :  no  one  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me." 

We  know  this :  "  I  am  "  (^iyat  «t/it),  as  distinctive 
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of  the  teaching  of  Chmt.  It  is  not,  I  make  the 
way ;  I  shew  the  truth ;  I  give  the  life :  but  all 
this  I  am.  The  first  predicate  not  heard  before 
gives  the  lesson  now  8i)ecially  intended.  The 
two  others,  already  well-known  words,  preserve 
the  fulness  of  the  revelation.  A  way,  taken  by 
itself,  as  means  to  an  end,  might  have  no  worth 
beyond  that  office,  great  as  its  worth  in  that  sense 
might  be ;  but  this  case  is  not  such.  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  a  mere  exjiedient  for  salvation.  Ilia  inter- 
vention is  not  that  only  of  a  revealer  of  truth  and 
a  conduotor  into  life.  He  becomes  the  way,  be- 
cause He  is  absolutely  the  truth  and  the  life  in  his 
own  nature,  and  relatively  to  man  by  communica- 
tions of  Himself.  Thus  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  not  only  by  economic  arrangement  or  ixwitive 
ordinance,  He  is  for  us  "  the  way  "  to  the  Father, 
to  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  the  heavenly  home. 
This  is  the  lesson  here,  as  contained  in  the  leading 
word  and  afterwai-ds  in  the  decisive  exiKJsition, 
"  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  Me." 
Two  points  may  be  noted.  The  coming  is  the  act 
of  man,  a  voluntary  coming ;  and  it  is  a  coming 
to  God  as  the  Father.  We  observe  an  advance 
in  the  teaching,  from  place  to  Person,  from  the 
Father's  house  to  the  Father  Himself.  The  arri- 
val at  the  house  is  now  seen  as  the  consequence 
and  consummation  of  a  previous  coming  to  the 
Father.     It  is  well  said  by  Godet,  — 
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"  Ce  n'est  pas  dans  le  ciel  qu'on  trouve  Dieu ; 
Cent  en  Dien  qu'on  trouve  le  ciel."  (p.  407). 

The  ChriHtiAiiity  of  Christ  is  intensely  personal, 
in  the  sense  of  having  directly  to  do  with  Persons. 
Heaven  is  not  the  end  proposed,  nor  is  a  creed  or 
method  the  way  prescribed.  The  Fatlier  Himself 
is  the  end ;  Jesus  Himself  is  the  way.  He  is  the 
only  way,  —  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but 
by  Me."  But  had  not  men  come  to  God  in  the 
older  time  ?  In  reference  to  one  in  the  earliest  i^ 
of  the  world,  it  is  argued,  "  He  that  cometh  to 
God  must  believe  that  He  is ;  and  that  He  is  a  re- 
warder  of  them  that  seek  Him  out "  (Hob.  xi.  6). 
Thus  in  faintest  light  of  revelation,  with  most  ele- 
mentary  instructions  to  faith,  men  came  to  God. 
Yes !  but  this  does  not  exclude  mediating  commu- 
nications from  the  Eternal  Word,  nor  does  it  affirm 
acceptance  secured  by  other  means  than  the  pre- 
destined work  of  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world."  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  for 
him  *'■  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
there  is  a  coming  to  the  Father,  different  in  char- 
acter and  effect  from  that  which  was  attained 
before.  Since  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  flesh,  the  sentence  "  No  man  cometh  to  the 
Father,  but  by  Me  "  has  received  an  explicit  mean- 
ing, to  be  met  by  a  corresponding  faith. 

What  then  is  this  coming  (Sta)  by  or  through 
Him  ?    Like  other  sayings  of  this  pregnant  teach- 
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ing,  it  will  unfold  irio  fuller  revelation.  Hence 
interpretation  may  a(lo[)t  separate  trutlis  and  dif- 
ferent lineM  of  thought.  One  religious  system  will 
interpret  "hy  fulfilling  his  precepts";  another, 
"by  likeness  to  his  spirit";  another,  by  reliance 
on  his  merits ;  another,  by  faith  in  his  blood.  But 
every  limited  exposition  falls  short  of  the  truth, 
which  the  Lord  has  comprehended  in  the  single 
word  "  by  Me."  By  the  incarnation  which  creates 
the  meeting  point  for  man  with  God,  by  the  human 
righteousness  in  which  God  is  "  well  pleased,"  by 
the  cross  and  passion  which  remove  the  barrier  of 
sin,  by  the  resurrection  which  raises  man  to  a  new 
position,  by  the  gift  of  the  spirit  which  is  life 
towards  God,  by  the  peri)etual  efficacy  and  aid  of 
the  mediation  in  heaven,  —  by  all  these  means  and 
powers  we  have  in  Christ  that  "  access  "  (Trptxr- 
ayaty^)  to  the  Father  of  which  the  Apostolic  writ- 
ings so  largely  speak.  There  it  is  the  constant 
description  of  the  Christian  state,  that  "through 
Him  we  have  had  our  access  by  faith  into  this 
grace  wherein  we  stand "  (Rom.  v.  2) ;  that 
"  through  Him  we  have  our  access  in  one  Spirit 
unto  the  Father"  (Eph.  ii.  18) ;  that  "in  Him  we 
have  boldness  and  access  in  confidence  through 
our  faith  in  Him  "  (iii.  15) ;  that  we  "  are  made 
nigh  in  the  blood  of  Christ"  (ii.  13);  that  we 
have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  by  the  way  which  He  dedicated  for  us,  a 
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new  and  living  way,  thi-ough  the  veil  —  that  is  to 
say,  liis  flesh,  and  Imving  (in  Him)  a  great  priest 
over  the  house  of  God  (Heb.  x.  19-21),  and  flnelly 
that,  as  ever  living  and  interceding,  "  He  is  able 
to  save  to  tlie  uttermost  those  that  come  unto  God 
through  Him"  (vii.  26).  In  these  and  many 
like  expressions,  or  mther  in  the  entire  Apostolic 
Gospel,  we  recognise  the  expansion  of  the  words 
*'  I  am  the  way.  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father, 
but  by  Me." 

Though  these  truths  will  all  unfold  when  "  Jesus 
is  glorified,"  yet  the  first  communication  and  con- 
ception of  them  belongs  to  the  time  of  his  mani- 
festation in  the  flesh.  Knowledge  received  then 
must  be  the  foundation  of  knowledge  which  will 
ensue.  It  had  lieen  received;  but  how  imper^ 
fectly  I  how  unintelligently  1  The  defect  must  be 
exposed  and  reproved.  The  knowledge  must  be 
made  conscious.  It  must  be  put  into  words ;  and 
a  divine  certainty  given  to  it  at  this  crisis  of  the 
teaching.     Therefore  the  Lord  proceeds :  — 

"  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  would  have  known  my  Father 
also:  from  henceforth  ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him. 
Philip  saith  unto  him,  I^rd,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it 
Riifficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Have  I  been  so  long  time 
with  you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip?  he  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father;  how  sayest  thou.  Shew  ns 
the  Father  ?  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  ine?  The  words  that  I  say  unto  you  I 
speak  not  from  myself ;  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth 
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his  worka.  Believe  me  that  T  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me ;  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works'  sake  " 
(7-11). 

Not  now  for  the  first  time  are  such  words  spoken. 
Others  like  them  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples 
in  the  public  pronouncements  of  their  Lord.  Does 
He  now  say  to  them,  "  If  ye  had  known  Me,  ye 
would  have  known  my  Father  also  "  ?  So  had  He 
said  to  the  Jews,  "  Ye  know  neither  Me  nor  my 
Father ;  if  ye  knew  Me,  ye  would  know  my  Father 
also  "  (viii.  19).  Does  He  now  say,  "  He  that 
has  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father"?  So  had  He 
said  before,  "  He  that  believeth  on  Me  believeth 
on  Him  that  sent  Me ;  and  he  that  beholdeth  Me 
beholdeth  Hifli  that  sent  Me  "  (xii.  44,  45).  Does 
He  say,  "  The  words  that  I  say  unto  you  I  speak 
not  from  Myself:  but  the  Father  abiding  in  Me 
doeth  his  works  "  ?  So  had  He  said,  "  I  spake  not 
from  Myself.  .  .  .  The  things  which  I  speak,  even 
as  the  Father  said  unto  Me,  so  I  speak  "  (xii.  49, 
60).  Does  He  say,  "  Believe  Me  that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me ;  or  else  believe  Me 
for  the  very  works'  sake"?  The  same  grounds 
for  the  same  belief  had  been  urged  before.  "  H  I 
do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  Me  not. 
But  if  I  do  them,  though  ye  believe  not  Me,  be- 
lievp  the  works ;  that  ye  may  know  and  understand 
that  the  Father  is  in  Me,  and  I  in  the  Father" 
(x.  87,  38).    No  I  there  is  nothing  new  in  these 
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profound  announcement  and  fundamental  truths. 
On  these,  what  is  now  spoken  to  disciples  had  been 
fii-Ht  addressed  to  the  world.  It  is  always  so. 
Men  become  believers  and  disciples  not  in  response 
to  an  esoteric  teaching  privately  imparted,  but  by 
reception  of  the  common  doctrine  published  to  all. 
To  them,  the  difference  is  in  the  confiding  tone  of 
the  communications  which  ensue,  and  in  the  fur- 
ther  development  of  the  truths  they  have  received. 
So  in  regard  to  these  sayings:  to  the  Jews  the 
message  is  closed;  to  the  disciples  it  is  opened 
out. 

In  the  words  "  If  ye  had  known  Me,  ye  would 
have  known  my  Father  also,"  according  to  the  cor- 
rected reading  (et  iyvtOKeiri  /te,  xai  rov  iraripa  fiou 
tiv  ^^tTf)  there  is  a  discrimination  in  the  character 
of  the  knowledge  by  use  of  two  different  verbs ;  the 
first  representing  a  knowledge  acquii-ed  and  pro- 
gressive ;  the  second,  a  knowledge  i)erceptive  ar.  1 
immediate.  If  the  disciples  had  learned  to  know 
Jesus,  as  they  should  have  known  Him,  that  would 
have  involved  a  perception  of  the  Divine,  a  sense 
of  God  in  Him.  The  failure  is  worthy  of  sad 
reproof,  but  it  is  not  of  such  a  kind  as  should  close 
the  message.  On  the  contrary,  their  measure  of 
attainment  is  assumed,  and  what  it  misses  is  now 
to  be  given. 

*'  From  now  (air  apri  yivaMrKere)  ye  know  (are 
knowing  or  coming  to  know)  Him  and  have  seen 
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Him."  That  last  word,  *'  have  seen,"  evokes  an 
appeal  which  otherwise  had  scarcely  been  uttered, 
—  '*  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufliceth  us." 
Some  discovery  of  the  Invisible,  otherwise  than  hy 
spoken  word,  has  been  intimated.  Indeed,  it  seems 
wanted.  Like  Moses,  when  he  urged  a  like  request, 
"  I  beseech  Thee  shew  me  thy  glory,"  they  felt  that 
their  faith  needed  some  supernatural  confirniatinn , 
one  which  would  preclude  doubt  and  satisfy  long- 
ing ;  one  of  which  they  could  say,  "It  sufficeth  uh." 
Like  thoughts  have  wrought  in  many  a  heart,  with 
a  secret  feeling,  that,  for  the  faith  demanded,  what 
is  given  does  not  suffice.  That  was  the  meaning 
of  the  Jews  when  they  required  a  sign  from  heaven. 
It  is  the  sanife  plea,  but  not  in  the  same  spirit. 
There  it  was  in  the  scorn  of  unl)elief,  here  it  is  in 
the  anxiety  of  unenlightened  faith.  It  must  be 
shewn  that  what  has  been  given  seems  not  suffi- 
cient, only  because  it  has  not  been  understood. 

Philip,  the  first  disciple  in  the  second  rank,  is 
here  the  spokesman  for  the  rest.  The  answer  is  a 
grave  and  tender  remonstrance,  passing  into  a  dis- 
tinct and  sublime  assertion.  Through  the  whole 
time  that  their  Lord  has  been  with  them,  the  dis- 
covery asked  for  had  been  going  on.  "He  that 
hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father."  The  Person 
with  whom  they  had  companied,  his  life,  his  words, 
his  works,  which  they  had  witnessed,  had  been  the 
true  answers  to  their  request,  indeed,  the  only  j)os- 
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siblo  answers.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God  " ;  hut  the  higher  glory  of  his  nature,  in  what 
(for  want  of  a  better  word)  we  call  his  moral  attri- 
butes, cannot  be  manifested  in  material  works. 
Holiness,  grace,  and  truth  can  only  appear  in  a 
l>er8on,  a  character,  a  life.  These  came  by  Jesus 
Christ.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the 
only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  lie  hath  declared  llim  "  (John  i.  17, 18). 
The  discovery  has  l)een  made,  the  indwelling 
Deity  had  shone  before  their  eyes,  the  Father  had 
Iwen  manifested  in  the  Son ;  but  as  yet  only  dimly 
descried  by  eyes  which  had  been  holden.  The 
truth  must  1x3  made  plain.  "How  sayest  thou, 
Shew  us  the  Father?  Belicvest  thou  not  that  I 
am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me?  The 
words  that  I  say  unto  you  I  speak  not  from 
Myself ;  but  the  Father  abiding  in  Me,  He  doeth 
his  works.  Believe  Me,  that  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  Me." 

Here  we  reach  the  central  truth,  on  which  all  else 
depends;  twice  affirmed  here,  and  soon  repeated 
in  the  final  Prayer:  "Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me, 
and  I  in  Thee  "  (xvii.  23).  All  that  is  passing  is 
to  be  read  as  a  history,  not  of  God  and  Christ,  but 
of  God  in  Christ.  That  is  the  character  claimed 
for  all  the  words  and  works.  That  is  the  charac 
t«r  recognised  afterwards  in  the  one  great  work, 
in  which  all  the  rest  is  comprehended ;  God  was 
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in  Chriat  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself" 
(2  Cor.  V.  19).  The  secret  of  all  is  in  the  mys- 
tery of  the  mutual  indwelling,  in  the  harmony  of 
action,  mind«  and  will,  resting  on  the  essential 
unity  of  niiture.  This  involves  the  truth  of,  "  I 
am  the  way ;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but 
by  Me."  This  explains  the  charge,  "Ye  believe 
in  God;  believe  also  in  Me."  The  foundation 
doctrine  of  the  discourse,  and  of  Christianity  itself, 
la  now  complete; 

But  there  is  in  this  self-revelation  a  mystery,  as 
well  as  a  majesty,  which  may  claim  a  stronger 
assurance  than  usual.  That  Jesus  could  sym- 
pathise with  the  hesitations  of  faith  is  evinced  by 
the  form  of  his  present  testimony,  which  adds  to 
an  appeal  for  confidence  the  suggestion  of  an 
argument  in  reserve.  In  so  speaking.  He  has 
thrown  light  on  a  question  of  no  little  moment. 

A  great  demand  is  made  on  faith.  What  are 
the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  is  rested?  Two 
are  indicated,  "Believe  Me  (that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me),  or  else  believe  Me 
for  the  very  works'  sake."  The  same  distinction 
of  reasons  for  faith,  and  for  faith  in  the  same 
doctrine,  had  been  made  in  discussion  with  the 
Jews.  "  H  ye  believe  not  Me,  believe  the  works  " 
(x.  88).  The  first  ground  for  believing  the  asser- 
tion made  is  in  the  pei-son  who  makes  it;  the 
second,  in  the  works  which  support  it.    The  first 
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MpIMMira  OH  tliti  piitnury  chum ;  tho  seootid  as  hui>- 
ploinontary  or  alternative :  Bupploinentary  in  the 
crtHo  of  (liHuipleM  under  the  power  of  the  {lerBonnl 
inipruHHion;  alternative  in  the  caue  of  the  Jews 
who  fail  to  feci  it. 

ThcHO  sayings  of  the  Lord  seom  to  give  his 
own  estimate  of  the  "evidences  of  Christianity,"  a 
question  which  hits  Injcn  much  debated,  and  on 
which  different  views  are  tiiken  by  minds  of  dif- 
ferent habits.  According  to  tlie  first  view,  Jesus 
Christ  is  his  own  evidence,  by  the  force  of  his 
unique  personality,  and  by  the  impression  which  it 
makes  on  the  soul.  According  to  the  second,  lie 
gives  the  evidence  by  works  above  natural  pow^r, 
and  by  the  conclusions  which  reason  must  draw. 
The  effect  of  the  one  evidence  is  heard  in  the  cry 
of  the  first  disciples,  who  as  yet  had  seen  no 
miracle :  "  We  have  found  tho  Messias  " ;  "  Thou 
art  tho  Son  of  G(kI,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel " 
(i.  41-48).  Tho  effect  of  the  other  is  heard  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  candid  Pharisee :  ♦'  We 
know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  cumo  from  God;  for 
no  man  can  do  these  signs  that  thou  doest  except 
God  be  with  him  "  (iii.  2).  The  conclusion  in 
the  one  case  is  from  intuitive  perception  and 
si)iritual  sympathy ;  in  the  other,  from  deliberate 
observation  and  logical  reasoning.  The  one  is  a 
more  intimate  conviction,  and  generates  a  higher 
faith ;  the  other  is  more  capable  of  verbal  exposi- 
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tion  niul  defenuu.    TIioho  two  kiiulH  of  uvidoiice 
have  had  witii  iih  an  alternate  influence.    To  a 
genoratina  HUHpioioiia  of  fueling  and  cnthuHiaHni, 
and  trustful  in  tlie  underatanding  alone,  miriicle8 
hecame   the  ideal  evi<lence.     Now,  a  geniiration, 
impressed  with  the  fixity  of  physical  laws,  and 
appreciative    of    psychological    considerations,   is 
disposed  to  slight  the  su[)ernatural,  and  insist  only 
upon  the  moral  evidence.     But  can  the  two  be 
severed?  or  the  one  dispense  with  the  other?    Is 
there  not  a  natural  correspondence  between  the 
Person   and  the   works,  the  impression  and  the 
signs  which  confirm  it?    In  these  sayings  of  Je»  in, 
both  kinds  of  evidence  are  combined  and  placed  in 
their  relative  positions.     Thus  man  is  .ip[K!aled  to 
on  the  whole ;  and  the  recognition  by  one  itait  of 
his  nature  is  sustained  by  the  conclusions  of  the 
other.    The  witness  within  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  expect  the  witness  from  without;  and  the 
witness  without  answers  its  end  only  by  generating 
the  witness  within.     Thus,  to  believe   the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  concerning  Himself  for  his  own 
sake,  or  to  believe  it  for  the  works'  sake,  are 
processes  which  in  some  sort  include  each  other, 
and  in  their  combined  effect  create  the  full  con- 
fidence of  faith.    Yet,  with  a  true  disciple,  the 
evidence  of  works  is  only  a  sulisidiary  aid;  it  is 
knowledge  of  Jesus  in  Himself  which  inspires  an 
assured  faith  in  liis  highest  self-revelations. 
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CHAP. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   PUOMISR  OF    POAVER 
V.  12-14 

The  works  have  been  alleged  as  evidence  for 
the  faith  which  has  been  claimed.  It  is  now  de- 
clared that  this  evidence  is  not  closed,  and  that 
there  is  another  course  of  it  to  come.  In  saying 
this  the  discourse  enters  on  the  next  stsige  of  the 
history,  and  opens  the  dispensation  of  the  future. 
This  transition  Ls  an  instance,  not  of  any  confu- 
sion of  topics,  but  of  consecutive  order.  When  the 
object  of  faith  has  lieen  clearly  presented,  the  life 
of  faith  is  to  he  unfolded ;  and  tl>e  brief  decisive 
exposition  of  what  is  to  be  believed  concerning 
Jesus  leads  to  the  information  of  what  is  to  be 
expected  from  Him.  The  transition  is  marked  by 
tlie  Amen,  Amen,  which  usually  intimates  such  an 
advance  in  divine  disclosures  as  may  need  ratificii- 
tion,  on  account  either  of  it«  greatness  or  of  its 
stmngeness  to  previous  thought.  So  it  stands 
here,  not  only  in  connexion  with  the  words  imme- 
diately following,  but  as  bearing  on  all  the  rest  of 
the  discourse. 
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"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  lie  that  l)elievetl»  on  me, 
the  works  that  I  do  shall  lie  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than 
these  shall  he  do;  liecauso  I  go  unto  the  Father.  And  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the 
Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  (me) 
anything  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do  "  (12-14). 

We  are  now  carried  beyond  the  dividing  line 
of  the  departure  into  the  experiences  which  will 
ensue  for  the  disciples,  and  so  into  the  history  of 
the  Church.  The  action  of  Jesus  in  jjerson  is  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  believer  in  Him,  yet  the 
continuity  of  the  history  is  preserved  :  "  The  works 
which  I  do,  shall  he  do  also  "  ;  but  it  is  a  continuity 
of  advance,  "greater  works  than  these  slmll  he 
do."  The  Author  of  them  is  also  the  same,  for 
the  intermediate  agent  becomes  such  only  iin  a 
believer  in  Him  and  by  prayer  in  his  name  ;  and 
*'  he  will  do  "  (TrooyVet),  and,  "  I  will  do  "  (7rotr/<rw), 
are  expressed  by  the  same  verb.  Also  the  works 
are  greater,  as  a  consequence  of  the  exaltation 
of  their  Author,  "because  I  go  to  the  Father." 
Thereby  the  fountain  of  power  for  the  Church  is 
opened  at  the  throne  of  God,  and  the  resources  of 
heaven  are  pledged  to  the  applications  of  faith  and 
prayer.  Finally  all  is  directed  to  one  end,  "  That 
the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son." 

Thus  in  pregnant  words  and  brief  outline  the 
dispensation  of  the  future  is  descril)ed :  its  conti- 
nuity with  the  preceding  history,  its  greater  ele- 
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vation  and  expansion,  its  author  and  governor,  its 
ministers  and  agents,  its  means  and  methods,  the 
secret  of  its  power,  ita  intent  and  end. 

Soon  will  the  disciples  prove  the  truth  of  this 
account  which  now  they  can  but  very  faintly  ap- 
prehend. As  believers  in  the  risen  and  ascended 
Lord,  they  will  do  such  works  as  He  did  on  earth, 
HO  far  and  so  long  as  there  is  just  occasion  for 
them,  but  they  will  find  that  occasion  superseded 
by  the  greater  works  to  which  these  will  conduce. 
The  few  scores  of  adherents  whom  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  had  attracted  will  become  the  many  thou- 
sands of  believers  whom  the  Apostles  will  gather. 
The  fabric  of  the  Church  will  rise  under  their 
hands,  and  spiritual  life  will  follow  on  their  word. 
In  all  this  they  will  know  no  power  but  that  of 
their  ascend<  d  lx)rd,  and  no  means  of  success  but 
prayer  in  his  name.  They  will  count  that  it  is  He 
who  works  all  things  by  them,  and  will  seek  no 
end  lower  than  this,  "  that  God  in  all  things  may 
be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ "  (I  Pet.  iv.  11). 
Having  their  acts  and  their  writings  under  the 
dispensation  which  is  here  announced,  we  can  see 
how  the  facts  fulfilled  the  promises.  As  yet  they 
understood  not  these  things,  but  in  hearing  the 
words  they  must  have  felt  that  there  were  rising 
Ixjfore  them  new  sources  of  comfort  and  new  pros- 
pects of  hope. 

Among  the  elements  of  the  future,  which  this 
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passage  contains,  is  the  ajHicial  feature  and  distinc- 
tive characteristic  of  Christian  prayer;  namely, 
the  asking  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Not  possible 
during  the  companionship  in  the  flesh,  it  is  now 
heard  for  the  first  time,  being  implied  in  the 
higher  faith  which  has  just  been  taught,  and 
proper  to  the  dispensation  which  is  at  hand. 
Twice  is  it  repeated  here,  once  in  respect  of 
"whatsoever  ye  shall  aak  the  Father,"  once  on 
the  8Up|)osition,  "if  ye  shall  ask  Me";  the  last 
word  being  an  uncertain  but  probable  reading.  If 
adopted,  it  conveys  an  admitted  truth,  illustrated 
by  the  earliest  examples  of  Christian  prayer  (Acts 
i.  124 ;  vii.  59,  66),  by  the  language  of  the  Apr«- 
tolic  writings,  and  frequent  in  the  devotions  of 
the  Church.  But  direct  address  to  the  glorified 
Son  of  Man  is  (as  in  our  Litusgy)  occasional. 
Prayer  in  his  name  is  a  perpetual  act,  an  abiding 
consciousness  and  intention.  "Through  Jesua 
Christ  our  Lord  "sounds  through  all  worship,  in 
all  churches,  and  all  ages.  It  is  no  mystery.  K  - 
quests  made  in  the  name  of  another  are  under- 
stood to  imply  the  appropriation  to  one's  self  of 
his  claims,  his  merits,  his  rights  to  be  heard. 
Such  appropriation  and  the  admission  of  it  can 
only  rest  on  close  relationship  and  definite  author- 
isation. Both  these  exist  in  the  present  case : 
relationship,  in  that  we  apjjcar  before  God  as  mem- 
bers  of    Christ;  authorisation,   in   his   own   ordi- 
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nance  expressed  in  other  places,  and  first  in  this. 
The  phrase,  "ask  in  my  nuine,*'  occurs  five  times 
afterwards  in  these  discoui-ses,  and  at  the  close  as  a 
final  charge  reiterated  and  emphatic  (xvi.  24,  26). 
Thus  was  given  to  the  ('hurch  not  a  mere  devo- 
tional form,  hut  a  new  ground  on  which  the  wor- 
shipper stands ;  a  new  i>lea  for  the  success  of  his 
{ietitions ;  and,  in  fact,  a  wholly  new  character  to 
prayer,  since  it  must  be  brought  into  unison  with 
the  mind  of  Him  in  whose  name  it  is  presented. 

How  weltome  is  this  charge !  how  suited  to  all 
our  need!  Certainly  it  is  a  positive  ordinance, 
but  is  felt  as  a  moral  necessity ;  in  view,  on  tlie 
one  side,  of  the  disabilities  of  sin,  and  on  the  other, 
of  the  relations  of  the  l)eliever  with  his  Saviour. 
The  most  elementftry  prayer,  if  true  at  all,  finds 
in  this  ordinance  comfort  and  relief ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  knowledpro  of  sin  grows  deeper,  and 
a2)proaches  to  (lod  are  .~nore  close,  and  as  emer- 
gencies of  spiritual  life  multiply,  and  its  capacities 
and  desires  enlarge,  in  Uiat  proportion  is  there  an 
increasing  power  and  sweetness  in  this  use  of  the 
prevailing  name.  So  all  liturgies  and  public  de- 
votions, all  private  praye;*  and  supplications,  all 
secret  communion  with  God,  and  unuttered  breath- 
ings of  the  soul,  have  derived  their  tone  and  life 
from  this  ordinance  of  the  central  chapter  of  the 
(Jospel. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  PROMISE  OF  T.^E  PARACLETE 
V.  15-24 

The  words  of  promiHe  thus  given,  important  as 
they  were,  yet  did  not  meet  tlie  case.  They  did 
not  afford  the  consolation  needed  hy  those  troubled 
souls.  A  prospect  of  works  to  Ije  done,  and  gifts 
to  be  supplied  for  doing  them,  did  not  take  ac- 
count of  the  real  distress,  or  answer  the  desolate 
feelings  of  the  moment.  The  dei>arture,  which  is 
at  hand,  means  indefinite  separation  with  the  loss 
of  the  dear  presence  in  which  they  have  lived,  and 
of  the  companionsliip  which  has  been  their  guid- 
ance and  8upiK>rt.  It  means  also  the  disappoint- 
ment of  their  just  exiMJcUvtion  that  their  Lord 
was  about  to  be  manifested  to  the  world.  These 
are  the  thoughts  which  amaze  and  depress  their 
liearts ;  and  to  meet  these  thoughts,  the  rest  of  the 
discourse  is  directed.  Addressed,  as  it  is,  to  the 
feelings  of  the  men  at  the  moment,,  it  remains  a 
revelation  of  enduring  truth,  and  is  still  for  us 
a  divine  inU;rj)retation  of  the  dis^HJUsation  under 
which  we  live. 
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It  iu  best,  I  think,  to  read  as  one  section  the 
promises  which  respond  to  these  desolations  of  the 
heart,  and  which  substitute  for  the  experiences 
of  separation  and  loneliness  the  hope  of  another 
Comforter,  another  advent,  a  more  intimate  asso- 
ciation, and  a  more  elevating  manifestation. 

"  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  commandments.  And  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
forter, that  he  may  be  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive;  because  it  seeth  him 
not,  neither  knoweth  him;  ye  know  him,  for  he  abideth 
with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you  deso- 
late ;  I  will  come  to  you.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world 
beholdeth  me  no  more,  but  ye  behold  me ;  because  I  live,  ye 
shall  live  also.  In  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my 
Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  He  that  hath  my  com- 
mandments, and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and 
he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will 
love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. 

"Judas  (not  Iscariot)  saith  unto  him,  I^ord,  what  is 
come  to  pass  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and  not 
unto  the  world?  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  If  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word:  and  my  Father  will 
love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 
with  him.  Ho  that  loveth  me  not  keepeth  not  my  words ; 
and  the  word  which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's 
which  sent  me"  (15-24). 

Before  the  promises  there  is  a  proviso.  It  is 
preniise<l  that  there  is  a  state  uf  lieart  and  a  char- 
acter of  life  to  whii^h  they  iKilong.     As  the  works 
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and  the  gifts  of  power  were  made  dependent  on 
faith  and  prayer,  so  the  experiences  now  foretold 
presuppose  the  life  of  love  and  duty.  This  appro- 
priation is  laid  down  to  begin  with,  and  is  insisted 
on  more  largely  as  the  promises  unfold.  The  pref- 
erable reading,  "If  ye  love  Me,  ye  will  keep  my 
commandments,"  gives  the  future  instead  of  the 
imperative  of  the  Authorized  Veraion,  rather  de- 
scribing a  process  than  imposing  a  condition ;  but 
the  meaning  is  the  same ;  namely,  that  these  are 
promises  which  belong  only  to  him  who  loves  and 
obeys.  In  *'  If  ye  love  Me  "  we  hear  a  confiding 
rather  than  a  doubtful  tone.  The  love  is  supposed, 
as  elsewhere  it  is  expressly  recognised  (xvi.  17). 
But  it  proves  true  love  only  in  one  way,  "  If  ye 
love  Me,  ye  will  keep  my  commandments " ;  and 
again,  "He  that  hath  my  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  Me."  There 
is  a  voice  of  divine  authority  in  the  phrase,  "  my 
commandments"  (rat  ivTo\a<i  rh<!  ifih^,  the  com- 
mandments which  are  mine).  They  claim  obedi- 
ence, but  the  obedience  of  love;  and  love  will 
render  it.  Love  is  the  spring  of  action,  and  is 
in  its  nature  free;  but  it  is  not  left  to  its  own 
impulses ;  it  acknowledges  authority ;  it  is  placed 
under  rule,  and  includes  the  element  of  obliga- 
tion. This  connexion  of  love  and  commandment 
dwelt  on  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist,  and  reajj- 
[Mjars  more  than  once  in  his  Epistle.     It  is  not 
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according  to  the  ieiideiuries  of  huiiitm  iinturo,  as 
we  nil  know;  and  as  Si.  Paul  lias  Hct  forth  in 
the  Bcvonth  chapter  to  the  RoniaiiH  in  recording  his 
exiMjricnce  of  the  law  and  its  effects.  It  is,  in  fact, 
diHtinctive  of  ChrtHtinn  dnty  and  of  the  morality 
of  the  GoKpd.  In  Christ  the  claims  of  authority 
and  the  affections  of  the  heart  agree  in  one.  Here, 
as  ever,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  fixes  our  minds 
on  the  practical  side  of  i-eligion ;  on  the  doing 
what  we  know,  on  the  living  and  walking  hy  his 
words.  In  this  present  teatihing,  which  is,  in  its 
intention,  a  ministry  of  promise,  opening  out  the 
hi«r1ii'v  hlessings  of  the  state  of  grace,  He  still 
provides  thai  it  shall  not  even  seem  to  Ite  dissoci- 
ated from  the  ministry  of  commandment.  How 
can  we  Initter  respond  to  it  than  in  the  words  of 
the  collect,  fitted  for  habitual  use  ?  asking  of  Him 
"  who  alone  can  order  the  unruly  wills  and  affec- 
tions of  sinful  men,"  that  He  will  "grant  to  his 
people  to  love  the  thing  which  Ho  commandeth, 
and  to  desire  that  which  He  doth  promise,  that  so, 
among  the  sundry  and  manifold  changes  of  the 
world,  our  hearts  may  surely  there  be  fixed  where 
true  joys  are  to  be  found."  r; 


Now  we  enter  on  the  promises,  the  special  prom- 
ises which  are  in  Christ,  addressed,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  faith  which  believes  in  Him,  the  love 
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which  adheres  to  Ilim,  the  obedience  which  keeiw 
his  words;  and  now  first  wo  hear  the  promise, 
inclusive  of  the  rest,  and  distinctive  of  the  New 
Covenant  —  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Com- 
forter. 

Had  it  not  been  heard  before?     Never  as  it  is 
now.     Yet  was  it  the  fii-st  announcement,  when 
Jesus  entered  on  the  scene  of  action,  "  On  whom 
thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit,  descending  and  remain- 
ing on  Him,  the  same  is  He  which  baptiseth  with 
the   Holy  Ghost"  (i.  83).      On   Him  the  Si)irit 
remained;   but  that  He  Imptised  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  does  not  appear,  at  least  by  any  phenomena 
which  made  it  evident,  or  by  any  consciousness 
of  it,  which  is  expressed  by  disciples.      If  we  ex- 
cept the  promise  that,  when  needful  for  their  testi- 
mony, the  Spirit  of  their  Father  will  speak  by  them ; 
and  the  statement  to  Nicodemus  that  the  new  birth 
is  "  of  the  Spirit "  j  and  the  phrase,  "  your  Father, 
which  is  in  heaven,  shall  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  Him,"  the  equivalent  in  St.  Luke 
(xi.   13);   for  "shall  give   good  things"  (Matt, 
vii.  1),  it  is  observable  that,  in  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  in  the  flesh,  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is   conspicuous  by  its  alwence,  or,  if  present,  is 
veiled  in  parable  and  prediction.    For  this  marked 
reserve  concerning  it,  St.  John  hivs  given  the  rea- 
son, when  afterwards,  writing  in  the  di.Hin'nsation 
of  the  Spirit,  he  interprets  the  words  concerning 

li 
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the  "  living  water."  "  This  spake  He  of  ths  Spirit, 
which  tlioy  Umt  Iwlieved  on  llini  were  to  receive ; 
for  the  Spirit  was  not  yet ;  because  Jesus  was  not 
yet  glorified."  Tlie  reason  given  for  the  reserve 
supplied  the  reason  for  terminating  it,  in  the  teach- 
ing which  now  expounds  the  situation  which  is  to 
follow  after  that  great  change  shall  have  occurred. 
Then,  it  is  said,  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  He  may  be 
with  you  for  ever  —  the  Spirit  of  truth."  When 
the  work  on  earth  is  finished,  by  request  made  in 
the  glory  that  follows,  the  gift  is  to  be  obtained 
and  bestowed.  Three  expressions  are  used  here, 
"  I  will  ask  —  and  Ho  will  give  " ;  again,  "  Whom 
the  F.ither  will  send  in  my  name  "  (vi.  26) ;  and  yet 
again, "  Whom  I  will  send  to  you  from  the  Father  " 
(xv.  26,  xvi.  7).  Thus  the  gift  is  ascribed  to  God 
in  Christ,  to  Christ  in  God,  while  the  personality 
attributed  to  Him  who  is  sent  involves  a  revela- 
tion of  the  Trinity. 

But  the  word  "  Paraclete  "  is  also  a  revelation  in 
respect  of  his  relations  with  the  spirit  and  life  of 
man.  In  form  it  describes  one  called  to  the  side 
of  another ;  in  intention  it  expresses  the  purpose 
for  which  he  is  come,  the  friendly  office  which  he 
there  fulfils.  Many  are  the  emergencies  of  human 
life,  and  many  are  the  forms  of  help  which  they 
i-equire,  and  all  are  included  in  this  great  compre- 
hensive name.    If  we  wish  to  distinguish,  we  may 
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range  them  in  two  diviHionM,  the  tulvnciicy  of  our 
cause  hefore  otliers,  the  support  of  companiouHhip 
to  ourselves.  When  we  think  of  the  one  ottico, 
we  speak  of  an  advocate  ;  when  of  the  other,  of  a 
comforter.  But  the  same  pei'son  will  fulfil  eitiier 
office  as  need  requires ;  and  both  are  included  in 
the  word  *'  Paraclete."  Tliereforo  the  choice  t)f  the 
English  equivalent  in  any  jNirticular  civse  may  l)e 
dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  occivsion  and  the 
general  feeling  of  the  situation.  If  so,  the  Revis- 
ers have  done  well  in  retaining  the  ohl  rendering 
"  the  Comforter "  in  the  four  pivssages  in  which 
"  Paraclete "  here  occurs,  as  they  were  plainly 
right  in  retaining  that  of  "  Advocate  "  in  the  only 
other  passage  where  it  is  found  (1  John  ii.  1). 
The  situation  presented  in  the  Gospel  more  natu- 
rally suggests  the  first  rendering,  while  that  con- 
templated in  the  Epistle  certainly  prescribes  the 
second.  Hero  "  another  Paraclete  "  is  promised 
in  tendei'est  8ymi)athy  with  the  actual  feelings  of 
the  men  now  about  to  lose  that  companionship 
of  their  Master  which  had  Ixjcn  their  life,  their 
strength,  and  their  stay.  When  He  says  "  another 
Paraclete "  He  takes  the  title  as  descriptive  of 
what  they  knew  He  had  been  to  them,  while  He 
had  gone  out  and  come  in  among  them.  That 
experience  interprets  the  meaning  of  the  promise. 
We  must  read  the  word  "  Comforter  "  in  its  true 
and  old  English  sense,  not  in  the  lower  and  feebler 
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nunviiin^  wlii(^h  it  iiioHtly  carrioH  now.'  Ft  HpciikH 
of  .sticMigtli,  Hupport,  oncoumj^oment,  given  to  tlio 
lifo  of  thought  and  action,  Htill  more  thnn  of  con- 
Holation  in  trial  or  sorrow.  Yos  !  it  was  a  word  to 
cheor  and  Htrungthen  men  alraut  to  Ihj  hiunched  on 
the  cxperieucoH  of  a  new  life,  of  an  ajtluous  work,  and 
of  confliot  with  a  hoNtilc  world.  In  their  conHcious 
wcakne.HH  and  dimneHS  of  mind  they  will  need  n 
fellowHh.ip  with  Htrength  and  light ;  and  they  shall 
have  it;  they  shall  not  ki  left  alone.  The  old 
liSHociation  ends,  hut  a  new  tuisociation  is  to  suc- 
ceed, one  hahitual  and  i)ormanent,  with  no  limit 
to  its  continuance,  in  that  resiKsct  contrasted  with 
that  which  has  lasted  so  few  years  and  has  reached 
the  parting  hour.  The  promise  is  for  all  genera- 
tions of  tHdievei-s  and  to  the  end  of  time  He  "  shall 
be  with  you  (ei'<r  top  aHava)  for  ever." 

Who,  then,  is  this  companion  of  the  future,  this 
eUMiial  Paraclete ?  "  Even  the  Spirit  of  truth." 
The  attribute  of  truth,  thus  chosen  to  characterise 
the  Spirit  and  the  Spirit's  work,  at  once  connects 
tiie  gift  with  the  deepest  needs  of  man  and  the 

•Comkokt:  Fr.  amforter ;  occlesiastlcal  Latin,  conforto 
(tr<m\ forth  ' strong '),  properly  '  to  strengthen.*— AldiH  Wright's 
"Bililo  Word  Book,"  pp.  14fl,  147.  Kxainplos  are  given  from  the 
( Hd  Testanionl,  from  legal  documents  and  treaties,  from  Shake- 
siKiare  and  Bacon,  and  two  curious  instances,  one  from  Wlclif, 
who  renders  (Is.  xli.  7),  "he  Mtnfortfth  hym  with  nailes,  that 
it  sh''  not  be  moved" — and  another  from  the  earlier  version 
wliich  gives  for  I'hil.  iv.  13,  "  I  may  alle  things  in  him  that  com- 
fortclh  mo." 
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]\\ff\w.ni  imrposoH  of  (lod.  It  pliiccs  tlio  history  t/» 
coiiio  ill  lino  with  thiit  whioh  is  puwt,  tho  work  of 
the  Spirit  witli  that  of  Johiih  in  tho  flosh.  "  For 
thirt  ond  (IIo  saifl),  wtis  I  Ijorn,  imd  for  this  cause 
ciimo  I  unto  tho  worhl,  thiit  I  might  hoar  witness 
to  the  truth  "  (xviii.  87).  It  corresponds  with  the 
ApoHtolie  oiillitij?  of  those  who  are  to  l)e  de[)Ositii- 
ries,  witneBses,  and  preai^hers  of  the  truth  amid  tho 
ignorance,  erroi-s,  and  falsehoods  of  the  world. 
Their  testimony  now  will  not  Ihj  the  mere  outcome 
of  their  personal  apprehensions ;  it  will  >>e  "  the 
Spirit  that  Iniarelh  witncws  iK'caiise  the  Spirit  is 
tho  truth"  (1  John  v.  7);  and  He  is  so  in  a  fuller 
sonso  than  tho  truest  vonl  can  Ih;.'  Thus  a  neces- 
sary adaptation  as  well  as  a  vast  resource  is  con- 
tained in  the  name  "the  Spirit  of  truth." 

But  to  tho  world  the  Spirit  is  unreal,  only  a 
metaphysical  expression,  or  a  poetic  fiction.  It 
"cannot  receive  II im,  Iwcauso  it  Iniholdeth  Ilim 
not  "  iu  tho  visible  sense,  "neither  knoweth  Ilim  " 
by  intellectual  process.  In  it  the  preparatory  ajv 
prehensions  and  sympathetio  aftinities  are  wanting. 
But  they  are  not  wanting  in  tho  little  company 

•  "  li'cnscignement  dcH  clioscs  divines  par  Ic  nioyen  do  la  parole 
no  i)cut  jamais  nous  en  donntr  (lu'ime  idCe  cimfuse :  (luekiue 
habilemcnt  que  soit  employ^  ce  inoyen  do  coinmunifation,  il  ne 
pent  pro<luiro  dans  Tame  de  rauditcur  ipi'uiie  imafte  do  la 
v6rit6.  1/eu.scignenu.iit  de  I'Ksprit,  au  ponrraire,  fait  pCnetriit 
la  v6ril6  dans  ranie  :  il  lui  donne  ainsi  pit-ino  r6allt,6  an  dedans 
de  nous,  el  en  fait  pour  nous  la  vfirilC  "  (Godet,  li.  177). 
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which  Huri'ounds  the  pei'son  of  Jesus.  Besides  the 
impression  iniule  by  his  words  and  works,  there 
was  an  indefinable  sense  of  the  Spirit  which  abode 
upon  Him.  Therein  was  a  mystery  l^eyond  their 
knowledge.  The  liuman  nature  in  Christ,  not 
only  derived  from  conjunction  with  Deity  all  such 
jierfections  as  it  was  itself  apt  to  receive,  but  from 
his  baptism  it  Wiis  also  anointed  with  such  a 
superadded  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  was  proper  for  the 
purposes  of  his  manifestation.^  Hence  the  disci- 
ples liad  felt  in  the  presence  of  their  Lord  the 
character  and  action  of  the  Spirit  that  was  in  Him, 
80  that  it  could  be  said  to  them,  "  Ye  know  Him, 
for  He  dwelleth  with  you,"  or,  more  literally,  "  is 
abiding  (Trapa)  beside  you." 

Now  it  is  added,  "  and  shall  be  ii  you."  That  is 
a  great  advance.  The  same  Spirit  which  was  in 
Christ,  which  in  his  Deity  was  one  with  Him,  and 
in  his  humanity  rested  upon  Him,  was  in  the 
coming  time  to  be  in  them,  no  longer  only  telling 
on  them  as  an  influence  from  without,  but,  as 
Paraclete,  dwelluig  and  working  within,  in  asso- 
ciation with  their  own  spirit.  The  faith  in  this 
promise  and  the  experience  of  its  fulfilment 
breathe,  as  we  know,  through  all  the  apostolic 
writings,  making  them  a  continual  expression  of 
"the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Great  wivs  the  promise ;  but  could  it  be  accepted 
*  Hooker,  II.  V.  ch.  64. 
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as  a  substitute  for  tho  presence  and  fellowship  of 
the  Lord  Himself?  Never,  by  any  heart  tliiit 
loved  Him.  That  would  mean  bereavement  and 
desolation.  Nor  is  it  an  exchange  which  his  own 
love  could  proijose.  The  promise  is  not  of  a  sub- 
stitution which  excludes,  but  of  a  means  which 
secures,  his  presence.  "  I  will  not  leave  you  deso- 
late "  (pp^avovf,  orphans,  now  one  of  the  most 
touching  of  English  words).  "/  cov\e  to  you." 
Does  the  Spirit  of  Christ  enter  the  soul  ?  Then  it 
is  Christ  who  enters.  That  is  a  true  coming,  and 
a  real  communion. 

But  it  must  be  so  on  both  sides.  On  his  part  it 
is  pledged;  but  how  will  it  be  on  theirs?  What 
will  be  their  consciousness,  their  jKjrceptions,  their 
understanding  of  this  fact?  Tho  question  is  an- 
ticipated. Yes!  they  shall  se;?,  they  shall  know, 
they  shall  have  the  experience  of  manifestation 
and  the  sense  of  fellowship. 

It  is  true  lie  must  disappear.  "Yet  a  little 
while,  and  the  world  beholdeth  Me  no  more." 
(lie  has  walked  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  has  been 
observed  with  superficial  wonder.  But  that  mani- 
festation has  reached  its  end.  That  kind  of  be- 
holding, the  only  kind  of  which  the  world  was 
capable,  can  bo  no  more.)  "  But  ye  behold  Me  " 
(u/ic/v  hk  dempelri  fie).  They  have  already  another 
faculty  of  sight  which  will  grow  clearer  yet.  Still 
will  their  Master  remain  before  their  minds  as 
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the  great  o]»ject  oi  faith,  and  fill  the  field  of  vision. 
To  the  world  He  will  he  a  name  in  luHtory ;  to 
them,  a  living  presence,  and  one  from  which  their 
own  life  will  be  derived.  "  Becaiwe  I  live,  ye 
.shall  live  also."  What  a  secnrity  is  this  !  What 
a  charter  to  hold  hyl  What  a  life  in  which  to 
partake!  Fully  were  those  brief  seiitenccs  un- 
folded in  the  aftcr-exi)erience  of  the  Chnrch. 
They  may  even  ho  said  to  1x3  an  e[)itome  of  the 
Epistles.  There  the  believer  hivs  ever  in  full  view 
the  living  Lonl,  and  finds  in  his  life  the  source 
and  supplies  of  his  own,  a  Christ  who  lives  in  him, 
in  whom  he  lives,  and  with  whom  he  shall  live 
for  ever. 

It  is  of  the  experience  of  that  time  that  Jesus  is 
spe.aking  liere.  In  that  day  (the  day  when  lie 
is  gone,  an<l  the  Spirit  given),  "in  that  day  ye 
shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  Me, 
and  I  in  you."  lie  had  said  lieforc  to  Philip, 
"  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  Me?"  for  that  truth  might  have 
l)een,  and  ought  to  have  been,  already  believed. 
But  the  knowledge  now  s[x)ken  of  belonged  only 
to  "  that  day,"  f utui-e  then,  but  present  soon  and 
now.  Then  wiis  consunnnated  the  scheme  for 
union  of  man  with  God,  through  Christ  in  heaven 
abiding  in  his  Father,  and  on  earth  abiding  in  his 
[Kjople,  as  they  also  in  llim.  Of  that  nuitual  in- 
dwelling He  will  soon  speak  again  (xvi.  4-7);  but 
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here  He  says  it  shall  be  known.  And  so  it  is ;  as 
we  oft  record  in  the  act  which  renews  and  seals 
this  union,  humbly  adoptii.g  these  words  of  his, 
and  saying,  *'  Then  we  dwell  in  Christ,  and  Christ 
in  US ;  we  are  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  with 


U8." 


Having  thus  revealed  the  powers  of  spiritual 
life,  the  Lord  reverts  to  the  qualifications  for  it. 
lie  had  begun  with,  "  H  ye  love  Me,  ye  will  keep 
my  commandmentw " ;  lie  ends  with,  "  lie  that 
hath  my  conmiandments  and  keepeth  them,  he  it 
is  that  loveth  Me."  The  great  promise  is  enclosed 
between  these  two  sayings,  the  first  presenting 
love  as  the  spring  of  obedience ;  the  second,  ol)e- 
dience  as  the  proof  of  love.  So  carefully  has  lie 
marked  the  appropriation  of  the  gift  to  those  only 
who  are  capable  of  receiving  it.       i      :   .    ' 

Love,  true  practical  love,  constitutes  the  qualifi- 
cation ;  but  it  is  more  than  a  qualification.  We 
must  regard  it  in  its  atmosphere  of  happiness 
created  by  divine  reciprocity,  "  lie  that  loveth  Me 
shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him, 
and  will  manifest  Myself  to  him."  The  assertion 
is  that,  where  such  love  to  Christ  exists,  there  a 
greater  love  is  in  action  on  the  other  side,  the  love 
of  the  Father  to  one  who  loves  the  Son,  and  the 
love  of  the  Son  as  Friend  and  Saviour,  making 
the  confidences  and  discoveries  which  are  proper 
to  the  nature  of  love   («al  efi<f>apia-Q>  avrw  efiav- 
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t6v).    "  I  will  manlfeBt  MyHelf  to  him,"  disclctee 
to  him  whftt  I  'vm  myself  and  what  I  am  to  him.* 


Here  the  subject  has  l)een  brought  to  a  close, 
and  the  consoling  promise  is  completed.  But 
there  is  an  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples 
which  the  words  have  not  met,  nay,  which  they 
seem  to  set  a^ide.  One  who,  we  may  8U[)poso,  felt 
it  most,  Jndiis  (not  the  Iscariot  who  had  gone  out 
into  the  night)  Thaddeus,  takes  occasion  from  the 
last  word  to  utter  the  thought  of  his  heart. 
"Lord,"  he  says,  "what  is  come  to  pass  that  to 
us  Thou  art  about  to  manifest  Thyself  and  not 
unto  the  world?"  All  that  has  been  said  has  been 
of  an  interior  revelation  to  themselves ;  but  what 
then  of  public  discovery  and  manifestation  to  the 
world  ?  Shall  not  the  unbelieving  world  be  made 
to  own  the  truth  of  the  Lord's  mission,  and  to 
acknowledge  his  rights  and  glory?  The  words 
have  even  seemed  to  disallow  that  hoj)e.  The 
Paraclete  will  come  to  them,  but  the  woiid  will 
not  know  Him;  their  Lord  will  be  seen  by  them, 
but  the  world  will  not  behold  Him ;  Ue  will  mani- 
fest Himself,  but  only  to  those  who  love  Him. 

1  The  verb  iit4>ai>lj^a  is  not  the  ordinary  and  frequent  word 
which  ift  rendered  by  "  manifest."  It  is  used  five  times  in  the 
AcUi  (xxii.  15 ;  xxiii.  22 ;  xxiv.  1  ;  xxv.  2  and  15)  of  discios- 
ures  made  or  information  given  ;  aiHO  in  the  iMissive  voice,  of 
special  "appearings"  (Matt,  xxvii.  53;  lleb.  xxiv.). 
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What  hji8  happened  (rt  yiyovevi)  to  change  the 
expected  cburae  of  things?    It  was  a  natural  ques- 
tion.    False  and  true  Messianic  hopes  were  min- 
gled in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  and  the  end 
to  which  they  had  thought  they  were  approaching 
seemed  now  to  be  vanishing  from  their  sight. 
There  was  a  tone  of  the  false  idea  and  of  the 
very  spirit  of  the  world  in  the  anxious  question  of 
Judas.     The  same  spirit  had  spoken  more  plainly 
in  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  (vii.  3,  4),  "  If  Thou 
do  these  thin/js,  shew  Thyself  to  the  world."     We 
understand  the      fdolings;  they  are  common  to 
man ;  never  uk      so  than  now.     "  Shew  Thy»elf  to 
the  world "  m,  ^   stand  as  the  motto  of  our  time. 
The    world,    the    multitude,   numljers,  a  "great 
worl,"    a   theatre   of   action,   popular   applause, 
acknowledged  success,  publicity,  advertisement  of 
self  and  proclamation  on   the  housetops,  —  these 
are  reigning  ideas;   they  infect  religion  and  the 
Church;  they  alloy  the  motives,  and  deteriorate 
the  charucter  of  Christian  service;  and  they  im- 
pair the  interest  in  that  interior  life  to  which  the 
preceding  promises  l)elong.     The  prevalent  McvS- 
sianic  idea  was  instinct  with  this  worldly  spirit, 
and  it  had  not  yet  been  wholly  iKinished  from  the 
hearts  of  the  disciples.     There  was  indeed  to  be 
a  manifestation  and  conquest  and  success,  but  not 
of  the  kind  they  dreamed  of.     It  was  not  now  the 
time  to  explain,  and  the  present  teaching  was  in 
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anuther  region  of  thought.  "Jusuh  answered  and 
Haid  unto  )iim,  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  tny 
word,  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will 
come  unto  him  and  make  our  ahode  with  him. 
He  that  loveth  Me  not  keepeth  not  my  words." 
Was  this  an  answer?  Yes,  in  the  truest  sense: 
an  implied  answer  to  the  question;  a  direct  answer 
to  the  fueling  which  it  betrayed ;  calling  back  the 
mind  from  a  side  issue  and  a  misleading  line  of 
tliought,  and  giving  to  the  truth,  which  seemed 
to  have  l>een  slighted,  a  fresh  confirmation  and 
more  touching  form.  It  is  a  truth  not  for  the 
world,  but  for  the  man ;  for  him  who  '^  kee|)S  the 
woi-d  of  Christ "  (not  the  words,  but  the  word  as  a 
whole),  and  it  contemplates  not  a  public  discovery 
of  po\Ver,  but  a  sort  of  domestic  visitation  of  love. 
The  language  combines  a  homely  tone  with  its 
grand  and  gracious  meaning.  "We  will  come 
unto  him."  Who  is  this  that,  uniting  Himself 
with  the  Eternal,  speaks  of  what  "  We  will "  do  ? 
And  who  are  these  Guests  who  come  to  a  poor 
man's  door  (and  all  are  poor  before  Them),  and 
come  to  enter  in,  and  that  not  to  visit,  but  to 
stay?  "y/'e  will  make  our  abode  with  him" 
(^fiovrjv  Trap'  avrm  Troirjo-Sfiev).  The  same  word  is 
employed  which  had  been  used  before  of  the  abid- 
ing-place'i,  or  "mansions,"  in  the  Father's  house. 
It  describes  a  settled  habit  and  habitation,  and 
breathes  of  the  atmosphere  of  home.     By  him 
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who  "  kept  the  word,"  the  promise  was  felt  as  ful- 
filled. Long  afterwards  St.  John  wrote  to  "the 
elect  lady,"  "  Jle  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine,  he 
hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son  "  (2  John  9). 

A  concluding  word  glances  at  the  opi^aite  case, 
"  He  that  loveth  Me  not  keepeth  not  my  words." 
So  the  world  is  excluded,  and  the  hearer  warned. 
To  all  is  added  the  seal  of  the  oft-rei)eated  affirma- 
tion, "And  the  word  which  ye  hear  is  not  mine, 
but  the  Father's  which  sent  Me." 
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CHAPTER  VII 

PROMISB  OF  TEACHING 
T.  26,  26 

"  The  word  which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the 
Father's  which  sent  Me."  Has  that  word  reached 
its  end,  and  is  his  teaching  now  to  cease?  It 
would  seem  so,  since  these  are  the  last  hours  of 
intercourse,  and  He  is  going  whera  his  disciples 
cannot  come.  Had  He  then  said  all  that  He  had 
to  say?  was  his  teaching  then  complete?  Was 
the  woi-d  delivered  in  the  days  of  his  flesh  the 
whole  word  that  was  really  his  ?  That  would  be 
a  great  question  for  the  Church  afterwards;  it 
was  a  great  question  for  the  disciples  then.  To 
them  He  had  been  the  Teacher  (o  BiBdaKoKo^y, 
that  was  the  relation  ii.  which  they  had  known 
Him.  And  they  had  been  his  disciples  indeed; 
his  words  had  entered  into  their  souls.  "To 
whom,"  they  said,  "shall  we  go?  Thou  hast 
words  of  eternal  life."  Yet  had  they  apprehended 
those  words  imperfectly ;  and  their  education  was 
still  in  an  early  stage.  Much  that  they  had  heard 
was  in   their  minds   undefined    and    incoherent. 
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rather  the  matoriala  than  the  forms  of  thought, 
and  much  would  even  pass  from  remembrance,  if 
not  fixed  by  a  more  clear  intelligence.  The  defect 
of  that  intelligence  had  been  shown  by  their  ques- 
tions at  this  very  time;  and  the  great  words  of 
revelation  to  which  they  had  been  listening  must 
have  made  them  feel  more  deeply  than  ever  the 
need  of  further  teaching.  The  assurance  that 
they  were  to  have  it  in  an  essential  point  in  this 
discourse  of  consolation. 

"These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  while  yet  abiding 
with  you.  But  the  Comforter,  even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  have  said 
untoyou"  (25,26). 

This  declaration  is  explicit.  The  teaching  which 
Jesus  came  to  give  was  not  yet  completed,  and 
was  not  to  end  with  his  sojourn  upon  earth.  By 
"  these  things  I  have  spoken  to  you,"  He  intenfls 
all  the  lessons  of  the  past ;  and  by  "  while  abiding 
with  you"  Qirap  vfilv  itevtav)  He  implies  that  this 
abiding  will  be  no  more.  But  the  teaching  is  not 
over ;  it  will  be  continued  by  the  Panicleto,  who  is  to 
be  sent  in  "  his  name,"  as  his  representative,  to  carrj-- 
on  his  lessons,  and  to  recall  and  interpret  his 
words.  Also,  as  has  been  said,  the  Spirit  is  the 
same,  who  in  the  person,  words,  itnd  works  of  Jesus 
has  been  already  present  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
teaching.     Now  He  is  described  by  the  name  which 
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the  Clmreh  adopts  iviid  oeU;brate«  for  ever,  "the 
Holy  Spirit,"  or  (Hhiill  wo  miy?)  the  Holy  (Jhost. 
Wliy  break  the  living  threadrt  of  language  which 
connect  our  faith  with  that  of  our  own  forefathorH? 
If  Hcholars  rcad,  "the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Advocate," 
let  the  i)eople  still  say,  "the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Comforter."  It  is  no  mere  power  or  inlluonce 
which  is  expressed  in  that  name ;  and  in  this  place 
the  jwrsonality  of  the  Spirit  is  emphasised  when 
the  neutral  form  of  the  woixl  vveOfia  changes,  in 
the  pronoun  "He"  (tWti/o?),  into  masculine  form 
and  personal  sense.  But  that  is  only  noticeable  as 
lieing  the  expression  of  a  truth  implied  through- 
out. So  Stier  hiis  said.  "  Is  not  the  personal, 
oflicial  name,  in  equality  with  the  person  of  Jesus, 
in  itself  decisive  ?  He  who  can  regard  all  the  there- 
with connected  i)er8onal  expressions  (of  teaching, 
reminding,  testifying,  coming,  convincing,  guiding, 
speaking,  hearing,  prophesying,  taking)  in  these 
three  chapters  as  being  no  other  than  a  long-drawn- 
out  figure,  deserves  not  to  be  recognised  even  as 
an  interpreter  of  intelligible  words,  much  less  an 
expounder  of  Holy  Scripture."  This  clear  enun- 
ciation of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  resiwct 
of  nature  and  office  is  one  chief  feature  which 
marks  the  central  character  of  all  this  teaching ; 
for  the  revelation  itself  is  central,  both  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gospel  and  as  an  article  of  the  Creed, 
standing   in  the  latter  as  well  as  in  the  former 
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iMitweeii  tlio   ninnifostiilioii  of  ChriHt  on  the  oiio 
side,  mid  the  life  of  the  Church  on  the  other. 

The  oflico  of  tea<!hcr,  here  (and  afterwards) 
nsHigned  to  tlie  Spirit,  is  i)art  of  liis  office  of  Com- 
forter. To  the  awakened  mind,  to  the  anxiotis 
soul,  comfort,  in  its  true  sense,  can  only  come 
through  teaching.  It  is  the  truth  alone  which 
will  satisfy ;  it  is  the  word  which  must  strengthen, 
gladden,  and  support.  The  promise  here  desc^riln^s 
this  teaching  (t)  in  its  general  (Oiara(!ter,  (2)  in 
its  special  method  (^tStffei  Kal  virofivi'irrei). 

It  is  a  general  promise,  and  a  large  one.  "  He 
shall  teach  you  all  things  " ;  all  that  is,  for  which 
divine  teaching  is  needed,  "  all  that  is  Ut  Ikj  known 
for  salvation  and  life  eternal "  (Stier),or,  as  is  after- 
wards more  distinctly  expressed,  all  the  truth  (xvi. 
13).  It  was  a  needful  promise  to  those  who  were 
themselves  to  lie  teachei's  of  the  world.  The  sul>- 
jects  of  this  teaching  will  appear  more  particularly 
in  the  next  discourac.  In  this,  for  the  purpose  of 
consolation  and  assurance,  the  general  promise  is 
suflTicient. 

Rut  this  future  teaching  is  not  to  be  severed 
from  that  which  preceded  it.  It  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  personal  teaching  of  Jesus  ;  and  its 
fii-st  oflice  is  to  recall,  perpetuate,  and  inter|iret 
the  words  of  his  lips:  "He  shall  teach  you  all 
things  and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I 
have  said  unto  you."     The  things  that  Jesus  said 
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ftio  forever  the  linn  ^rnuiuk  of  our  faitli,  and  the 
gorininiuit  principles  •  of  CiiriHtiiin  thought,  anil 
there  in  nothing  deveh)pe'l  in  the  Hecond  stage  of 
divine  teaching  which  liiw  not  its  root  and  huI>- 
sta'ice  in  the  lii-st.  Every  doctrine  expanded  in 
the  Kpistles  roots  itself  in  some  pregnant  saying 
in  the  GosihjIh  ;  and  the  original  intimation  of  every 
truth  opened  by  the  Sftirit  to  the  Apostles  came  to 
them  (ii-st  from  the  lijw  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
later  revelation  may  enlarge  the  earlier,  n>ay  dis- 
cover its  fulness,  or  defme  its  applications  ;  but  the 
earlier  revelation  stands  behind  it  still,  an<l  we  owe 
our  firet  knowledge  of  every  jwirt  of  the  Go8j)el  to 
those  communications  in  which  the  salvation  "  be- 
gan to  bo  spoken  by  the  Lord"  (Heb.  ii.  3).  We 
can  oKserve  this  fact  for  ouraelves  by  comparative 
study  of  these  sacred  writings.  It  rests  on  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise,  "  lie  aliall  bring  to  your 
i-emcmbrance  all  tilings  that  I  said  to  you." 

Since,  then,  it  was  through  tiles'?  men  that  Jesus 
would  teach  the  world  for  ever,  if  any  graces  were 
bestowed  upon  them  at  all,  this  graon  of  special 
remembi-ance  would  be  the  most  important  for  them 
to  receive,  seeing  it  was  needed  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  foundations  of  the  faith.  No  wonder 
it  is  thus  definitely  promised  in  the  first  account  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Such  a  grace  of  remem- 
brance would  have  two  consequences,  —  one  the 
adequate  report  and  perpetuation  of  the  words  of 
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ChriHt,  the  other  the  growing  i.pproliension  of 
their  significrtiico  tlirough  continued  [jrcsence  in 
the  mind  under  this  heavenly  guidance. 

As  to  the  firHt,  we  may  atl  ^pt  the  words  of  Alford 
in  his  note  on  the  passage  :  "  It  is  on  the  fulfilment 
of  this  promise  to  the  Apostles  that  their  sufliciency 
as  witnesses  of  all  that  the  Tionl  did  and  taught, 
and  consequently  the  authentieiti/  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  is  grounded."  This  adcfjuacy  or  sufli- 
ciency  of  report  does  not,  I  think,  exclude  such 
variations  of  remond)nvnce  as  l)elong  to  the  nature 
of  human  memory,  variations  which  might  well 
be  used,  under  this  spiritual  guidance,  for  the  more 
complete  rendering  of  the  whole  report.  Hut  it 
does  exclude  such  variations  as  would  Ik)  divergent 
from  the  intention  of  the  Si)eaker,  and  would  fail 
to  render  the  real  meaning  of  his  words ;  since 
his  own  Spirit,  presiding  over  the  remembranct;, 
would  secure  the  true  expression  of  his  mind. 
There  is  no  small  importance  in  this  considera- 
tion, in  its  bearing  on  differences  of  verhil  report, 
which  no  doubt  existed  in  the  oral  teaching,  as 
they  do  in  the  written  records.  It  must  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  questions  that  may 
thus  arise  of  minor  consequence,  since  it  ad<ls  the 
security  of  divine  siqierintendence  to  that  of 
responsible  recollection. 

It  need  scarcely  ho  said  that  a  natural  effect  of 
the  vivid  remembrance  of  things  is  a  clearer  iiitel- 
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ligonce  in  regard  to  them,  and  a  more  certain  esti- 
mate of  their  character  and  importance.  In  our 
common  experience  nothing  is  better  known  to  us 
than  this.  Indeed,  how  many  —  how  very  many  — 
things  arc  only  understood  in  i-emembrance  I  We 
see  them  after  they  are  over,  free  from  the  confus- 
ing circumstances  and  disordered  feelings  of  the 
moment ;  wo  consider  them  with  more  thoughtful 
reflection  and  more  impartial  judgment;  we  con- 
template them  from  a  distance  which  enables  us  to 
see  them  as  a  whole,  and  in  their  relations  to  other 
things  which  go  far  to  explain  them ;  and  this  is 
more  true  and  more  observable  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  gravity  or  deeper  signiflcance  of  the 
things  remembered. 

Never  certainly  did  any  acts  or  words  so  evi- 
dently await  this  subsequent  illumination  as  those 
which  were  seen  and  heard  by  the  followers  of 
Jesus  during  the  brief  period  in  which  lie  was 
with  them.  Often  did  He  i  ebuke  their  dulness  of 
apprehension  and  mistakes  about  his  sayings  at  the 
time.  Sometimes  Ho  told  them,  as  repeated  in 
these  very  discouraes,  that  they  would  find  the 
profit  of  his  words  in  the  future,  —  "I  have  told 
you  before  it  come  to  pass  that  when  it  is  come  to 
pass  ye  may  believe"  (v.  29,  and  xiii.  19,  and  xvi. 
4\  Always  we  feel  that  the  hearers  are  but  begin- 
ning to  understand,  and  they  often  record  their  own 
failure  of  intelligence.     "  They  understood   not 
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that  saying  —  they  knew  not  the  things  which 
were  spoken  " ;  and  sometimes  with  definite  refer- 
ence to  their  later  knowledge,  '*  When  He  was  risen 
from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  He 
spake  this,  and  they  believed  the  Scripture  and 
the  word  which  Jesus  said "  (ii.  22) ;  or,  again, 
*'  These  things  understood  not  his  disciples  at  the 
first,  but  when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then  remem- 
bered they  that  these  things  were  written  of  Him, 
and  that  they  hod  done  these  things  unto  Him  " 
(xii.  16). 

There  were  many  causes  which  adjourned  to  a 
time  of  remembrance  the  full  apprehension  of  his 
words.  Such  were  their  frequent  predictive  and 
parabolic  character,  their  largeness  and  elasticity 
of  meaning,  their  far-reaching  intention,  their  rela- 
tion to  a  course  of  things  which  was  still  in  prog- 
ress, to  events  which  had  not  yet  taken  place,  to  a 
dispensation  which  was  only  being  prepared.  Ho 
is  ever  addressing  men  accustomed  to  another 
habit  of  thought  than  that  into  which  He  is  lead- 
ing them,  and  in  a  preparatory  stage  of  their  edu- 
cation. Hence  there  is  often  a  mingled  tone  of 
revelation  and  reserve  in  utterances  which  are 
addressed  to  the  moment,  while  they  teach  the 
Church  for  ever.    It  has  been  well  said :  — 

•«  When  we  look  into  our  Saviour's  conduct  in  the  days  of 
hiH  fleAh,  we  find  that  lie  pnrtK)8ely  concealed  that  knowledge, 
which  yet  He  gave ;  as  i(  intending  it  should  be  enjoyed,  but 
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not  at  onco ;  as  if  his  wonln  were  to  Rtaiid,  but  to  wait  awhile 
for  their  interpretation ;  as  if  reserving  thoin  for  his  coming, 
who  at  once  was  to  bring  Christ  and  his  works  into  the 
light.  .  .  .  Apparently  it  was  not  till  after  his  resurrection, 
and  especially  after  his  ascension,  when  the  Holy  (Jhost 
descended,  that  the  Apostles  understooti  who  had  been  with 
them.  Now  here  wo  sec,  I  think,  the  trace  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple, which  comes  before  us  again  and  again,  both  in  Scrip- 
ture and  in  the  world,  that  (Jod's  proaonce  is  not  discerned  at 
the  time  when  it  is  uiwn  us,  but  afterwards,  when  we  look 
hack  upon  what  is  gone  and  over.  Our  Saviour's  liistory 
will  supply  instances  iu  evidence  of  this  remarkable  law." » 

Yes,  it  supplies  the  most  i»erfect  instances  wo 
can  imagine ;  and  if  so  great  a  part  in  the  com- 
prehension of  the  Gos|K3l  history  necessarily  Ije- 
longed  to  the  stage  of  rememhrance,  it  would  seem 
that  such  a  promise  as  we  read  here,  even  if  it  had 
not  lieen  sicken,  must  be  included  in  the  scheme 
of  divine  teaching.  For  if  the  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  are  wonls  of  eternal  life,  and  ai-e  to  the 
('hurch  both  primary  foundations  of  faith  and 
germinant  principles  of  thought,  and  if,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  they  could  only  be  under- 
stood in  remembrance,  then  the  first  work  of  the 
Si)irit  would  necessarily  bo  to  secure  that  remem- 
brance and  assist  that  understanding.  If  there 
was  any  grace  or  superadded  aid  at  all  given  to  the 

>  J.  H.  Newman's  "  Parochial  Sermons,"  —  "  Christ  mani- 
fested in  remembrance."  The  sermon  is  a  line  example  of  the 
writer's  cast  of  thought  and  of  expression. 
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A^KwUes,  as  witiiessos  to  Christ,  this  wouhl  bo 
the  firat  tliat  they  wouhl  need  and,  therefore, 
might  expect  to  receive;  and  now  wo  hear  it 
assured  to  them  by  as  phvin  a  promise  as  coidd 
1)6  given.  In  virtue  of  this  promise  we  read,  witli 
secure  confidence,  in  the  Go8i)els  the  words  of  our 
Lord,  and  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles  the  expansions 
of  them  and  deductions  from  them.  Tlicy  receive 
a  seal  and  certificate  beyond  those  of  human  mem- 
ory and  human  reflection  in  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  manifested,  indeed,  in  many  ways, 
but  here  fimt  pledged  by  tho  lips  of  Him  who 
gives  lx)th  the  Word  and  the  Si)irit.  "He  shall 
teach  you  all  things  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  to  you." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  DKNEDICXIUN   OF  1>KACB 

'■'\-       V.  27  :  " 

The  diHcouree  of  conHoliitton  drnwa  to  its  end. 
It  has  beon  a  ruvelation  lirat  to  faith,  then  to  hoin;. 
Its  first  part,  "  Helievo  also  in  Mo,"  lias  led  on  to 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  Il« 
second,  "  He  shall  give  you  another  Comforter," 
has  oi)ened  out  into  a  now  prosiKjct  of  life  in  the 
Spirit.  These  discoveries  are  souix;o8  of  consola- 
tion, no  doabt  vaguely  felt  at  the  moment,  but  to 
be  consciously  experienced  afterwards.  Such  a 
discourse  is  fitly  closed  by  a  benediction  of  ijeace. 

"  Peace  I  leave  with  you :  my  peace  I  give  unto  you. 
Not  as  the  worhl  givoth  give  I  unto  you. 
I^t  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  fearful." 

Peace  is  the  equivalent  for  the  old  Hebrew  word 
Dl7tl?»  which  was  used  so  constantly,  and  meant 
so  much.  It  summed  up  the  ideas  of  inwaixl  and 
outward  good,  and  might  in  any  particular  case 
liave  a  more  loose  or  more  definite  meaning, 
according  to  the  irind  of  him  who  used  it.    '*  Peace 
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be  wttli  you  "  wum  a  familiar  salutation ;  "  do  in 
peace,"  a  grooioua  (liMuiiHHai.  So  Jchus  spiiku  as 
others  spake.  "  lie  came  and  stood  in  the  inidHt, 
and  said  to  them,  Peace  be  unto  you"  (xx.  10). 
He  said  to  those  on  whom  He  had  shewed  coiii' 
passion  (Jiiraye  —  iropeiou  et?  elprjvrfv,  Mark  v.  84, 
Luke  vii.  60),  — "Oo  into  peace,"  as  not  only  the 
feeling  of  the  moment,  but  the  state  ensuing. 
Thus  it  was  both  a  word  of  greeting  and  one  of 
farewell.  Here  it  is  the  latter,  spoken  as  in  act  of 
deiuirture.  "Peace,"  He  says,  "I  leave  Ut  you" 
(^(itftirffUy  the  same  word  as  used  before,  "I  will  not 
leave  you  desolate  ").  Thus  He  speaks  of  this  con- 
dition as  an  inheritance  for  those  who  are  left. 
Hut  the  expression,  by  itself,  is  too  indefinite  for 
the  present  intention.  What  peace,  and  how  be- 
stowed ?  Both  points  shall  be  made  clear ;  for  in 
Christ  things  are  specific  and  tiscertained,  and  not 
left  OS  they  uppear  in  the  haxy  atmosphere  of 
general  good  wishes. 

"  Peace  I  leave  with  you :  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you  "  (jelprivrfv  rr}v  e/it/v — peace  that  is  mine),  that 
which  I  possess,  which  is  realised  in  Me,  and 
which  is  proper  to  the  life  that  is  in  Me.  We  see 
at  once  that  the  {>cace  intended  is  [teace  within ; 
for  outward  t>eace  was  not  the  portion  of  Him 
who  was  "  a  man  of  sorrows,"  and  bore  "  the  con- 
tradiction of  sinners  against  Himself,"  and  for 
Whom  at  that  moiueut  the  terrible  crisis  was  at 
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hand.  Yt)t  all  the  11101*6,  as  lie  iiiovch  through 
trial  and  conflict,  do  we  feel  the  serene  majesty  of 
a  deei)-seated  ))eacc.  The  enemy  cannot  trouble 
it ;  the  world  cannot  disturb  it ;  for  it  consists  in 
the  composure  of  Iioly  affections,  the  calmness  of 
a  settled  purpose,  and  the  sunshine  of  unclouded 
union  with  (Jod.  The  i)eace  which  lie  imparts 
lie  calls  "wy  peace,"  because  it  is  to  be  an  efflu- 
cnro  from  his  own,  and  therefore  will  share  its 
nature  and  bear  its  likeness. 

Again,  as  the  peace  is  thus  distinguished,  so 
also  is  the  giving.  "  My  peace  I  give  unto  you ; 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you."  The 
world  is  free  with  its  conventional  wishes,  and 
those  not  always  sincere.  Certainly  its  own  spirit 
is  not  the  spirit  of  true  peace ;  and  it  cannot  give 
what  it  does  not  iKvssess.  At  its  best,  its  well- 
meant  words  are  ineffectual,  either  to  confer  a 
right  to  peace,  or  to  communicate  the  peace  itself. 
But  Jesus  does  both.  The  right  to  peace,  which 
did  not  belong  to  men  as  sinners.  He  purchases 
for  them  by  his  atoning  blood,  and  now  by  this 
deed  of  gift  leaves  it  to  them  as  a  bequest  for  ever. 
The  peace  itself,  as  profession  and  experience,  He 
imparts  to  his  people  by  continuous  gift,  carried 
on  to  the  end  of  time.  Thus  definitely  are  dis- 
tinguished these  two  sentences,  "Peace  I  leave 
with  you,"  —  "Myi)eajfc  I  give  unto  you,"  crowned 
with  the  assurance  t<^)  which  our  hearts  respond, 
"  Not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you." 
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Great  has  l»een  tlm    effect  of    this    word    of 
promine,  an  teaching,  a«  well  as  in  fulfilment.    It 
has  establislied  the  word  "Peace"  in  the   heart 
of  the  Church  m  expressing  the  ideal  character  of 
Christian   liappiness  and   the    rightful    condition 
of  l)eliover8.    "  Grace  and  jieace  "  become  keynotes 
of  the  Apostolic  teaching,  and  are  for  ever  united 
in  all  prayer  and  lienediction.     Peace  represents 
a  restful,  satisfying  sUite,  an  essential  condition 
for  more  exalted  exiHjriences,  Ijeing  itself  of  more 
solid  value  than  them  all.     If  it  be  i^sked  in  what 
it  consists,  we  may  i)erhai)S  rightly  distinguish  its 
constituent  parts,  as  the  i)eace  of  conscience,  the 
I)eace  of  character,  and  the  peace  of  trust.    There 
is  peace   in   a    conscience,   relieved    from    guilt, 
reconciled-  to   God,  and   restored  to  its   rightful 
supremacy.    There  is  peace  in  a  character  brought 
into  order  and  harmony,  in  which  the  disquieting 
power  of  worldly  and  carnal  lusts,  of  pride,  of 
selfishness,  of  evil  tempers  and  unworthy  feelings, 
has  given  place  to  the  reign  of  nobler  principles 
and  purer  affections.     Finally,  there  is  peace  in 
that  trust  and  confidence  in  God,  which  casts  all 
care  upon  llim,  simply  relies  upon  his  promises, 
leaves  all  things  in  his  hand,  and  is  sure  that  He 
does  all  things  well.    If  these    be  elements  of 
peace,  each  one  of  them  is    '  e  gift  of  Christ ;  for 
from    Ilim   they  all   proceed,   and   in   Him  are 
found. 
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They  can  best  analyse  this  peuco,  who  And  it  in 
themHelvos,  and  know  from  experience  wherein  it 
consists;  and  these  ara  not  few:  for  no  promise 
has  been  more  extensively  or  distinctly  fulfilled. 
This  peace  is  the  pro|)or  heritage  of  those  who  are 
in  Christ,  and  is  a  natural  effect  of  the  faith  which 
unites  them  to  Ilim.  The  presence  of  it  is  oft«n 
felt  and  recognised  by  others  at  their  side,  who 
will  expi-cHH  their  own  desire  for  a  blessing  which 
they  see  to  l)e  real,  though  strangers  to  it  them- 
selves. It  is  enjoyed  in  different  measures  by 
different  minds,  and  by  the  same  mind  in  varying 
degrees;  often  in  the  highest  degree  in  circum- 
stances which  naturally  would  impair  or  destroy 
it.  In  biographies  which  disclose  something  of 
the  inward  history,  we  read  from  time  to  time  the 
thankful  record  of  an  unusual  sense  of  peace,  at 
some  time  when  it  was  likely  tliat  the  mind 
would  be  harassed  with  anxietits,  or  the  spirit 
overwhelmed  by  some  dreaded  trial.  The  voice 
which  spake  in  the  upi)er  room  still  speaks 
within:  "My  (leace  I  give  unto  you ;  let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid." 

T  le  last  word  (£etXt(jr(u)  is  an  admonition  of 
no  small  importance,  both  to  those  who  heard  it 
then,  and  to  us  who  read  it  now.  It  ezpr  asses 
the  worst  effect  of  the  troubling  of  the  heart,  not 
the  natural  emotion  of  fear,  but  the  cowardly 
yielding  to   it.      It   is   the   craven  spirit  which 
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Hliriiika  from  duly,  Iohum  li(){it>,  hIniikIoiih  whtit  it 
ahould  hold  fiwt,  HUrruiidei-M  to  tliu  t'liuiiiy,  or 
deserts  to  his  Hide.  "Feiir,"  says  the  Hook  of 
Wisdom,  "is  nothing  else  but  a  betraying  of  the 
Buccourn  whiiih  reason  offoreth "  (xii.  17) ;  and 
the  fear  hero  HjK)ken  of  is  nothinff  else  but  a  be- 
traying of  the  succours  which  are  offered  by  grace. 
Only  in  this  plane  in  the  New  Testament  does  the 
verb  occur;  but  the  substantive  (BeiXia)  is  used  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  farewell  charge  to  Timothy:  "(Iml 
hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fearfnlness,  but  •)f 
powf^r"  (2  Tim.  i.  7);  and  in  the  Ap(M;alypse  the 
adjective  (^SeiXoi')  designates  those  who  head  the 
sad  procession  of  the  lost  (xxi.  8).  'I'he  adjective 
describes  a  character,  but  the  verb  only  a  (■onditi()n, 
which,  as  in  St.  Peter's  case,  may  Iks  passing,  but 
is  sin  at  the  time,  and  danger  for  the  future. 

Observing  that  the  opening  sentence  ;>f  the  dis- 
course ("  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ")  i>»  here 
repeated  and  fortified,  we  understatid  that  all  en- 
closed within  these  limits  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole 
in  itself,  and  that  the  intervening  words  comijose  a 
divine  antidote  to  that  troubling  and  desolation  of 
heart  which  the  Lord's  departure  would  suggest. 
To  the  disciples  the  discourse  was  revelation  and 
consolation,  and  so  it  is  to  us  at  this  day;  while 
all  benedictions,  pi-onounced  in  the  (Church,  and 
mutual  words  of  peace,  are  continuations  to  the 
end  of  time  oi  this  Benediction  of  Peace. 
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CUAPTKIl    IX 

THE   ACrKI'TEl)   END 
V.  28-31 

It  is  probably  after  a  inoinentary  pause  that  the 
Speaker  i-cverts  to  the  comiminicatioim  He  hatt 
iiiutle,  witli  rejrivril,  first,  to  their  present  impres- 
sion ;  secondly,  to  their  future  use ;  and  thirdly,  to 
their  near  cessation. 

He  looked  on  the  hearers  and  saw  that  they 
were  sad.  Tlie  account  given  of  the  departure  h.id 
scarcely  nsached  their  juinds;  to  them  it  was  de- 
parture and  nothing  more. 

"  Ye  hear<l  liow  I  Haiti  to  you,  I  go  away,  an«l  I  come  unto 
you.  If  yn  lovuil  me,  ye  would  have  rejoiced,  hecnUHe  I  go 
unto  tlie  Father;  for  the  Fattier  is  greater  than  1"  (28). 

"If  ye  loved  Me,"  He  says.  They  did  love 
Him,  but  with  unenlightened  love.  The  word  is 
spoken  after  the  manner  of  men  who  seem  to  re- 
prove in  order  to  console  those  whom  they  are 
leaving.  He  luis  now  told  them  whither  He  is 
going  — "to  the  Father"  —  surely  an  elevating 
thought!  a  proper  cause  of  joy  for  his  sake,  and 
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also  for  tlioir  own.  The  lifo  wliiuli  n«'  liiis  U-jjim 
with  UuMii  ftinl  for  them  will  Im)  rn'm'd  to  a  higlier 
level;  "for  the  Knther  in  greater  thiui  I  " 

ThiH  iH  not  ft  pronouncement  on  the  mystery  of 
the  (Jodhi'ftd  in  reHpect  to  the  relations  r»f  the 
Divine  PerHcms  in  the  ever-hleHHed  Trinity.  In  all 
that  is  now  Haid  JeHUH  speaks  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  present.  He  is  the  Messenger  who  is  sent 
from  the  Father,  the  Way  that  lea<ls  to  the  Father, 
the  Presence  which  shews  the  Father,  the  Son  who 
does  the  commandment  of  the  Father.  The  going 
to  the  Father  is  itscjlf  a  part  of  the  great  economy 
for  which  He  became  incarnate;  and  in  that  econ- 
omy the  Father  is  greater,  iis  Ixjing  the  Author 
and  the  Knd  of  all  that  has  been  done,  is  being 
done,  and  is  yet  to  Ihj  done  in  it ;  and  thus  the 
word  "  for  the  Father  is  greater  than  I  "  sums  up 
this  whole  situation  an<l  gives  a  supreme  re;vson 
for  rejoicing  in  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  Man 
to  the  right  hand  of  God.' 

'  In  fnrtlier  illuHtration  of  tho  view  here  uken  I  appeiiil 
the  two  following  extracU  :  — 

I.  "Tills  was  tiie  great  Btrongliold  of  tlie  Ariiins,  l)y  whi<h 
Uiey  Houglit  U)  prove  tliat  tlif  Son  was  not  (JimI,  but  thfi  liiglu'st 
creature  of  Ood.  But  SS.  Atlianasius,  AiiKHHtln,  BaHil,  and 
tlio  reHt  of  Uie  Fatliers  annwt'r  tlicin,  tiial  Tiirist  is  here  speak- 
ing of  JliniHelf,  not  aH  G(vl,  but  sut  man.  And,  that  it  in  so,  is 
plain  from  this,  tliat  He.  gives  the  reason  why  He  is  going  to 
Uie  Father:  "tx'rause,"  He  says,  "  the  Father  is  greater  tlian 
I."  Now  Christ  goeth  to  the  I'atlier,  in  that,  as  man,  He 
osceuduth   into  Heaven.     For  as  tiod  He  u  alway  in  heaven 
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This  exaltation  the  diHciples  would  some  day 
understand,  and  then  their  love  would  rejoice. 
And  so  it  was  at  once.  We  read  that  when  they 
saw  Him  go,  they  worshipped  Him,  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  great  joy,  and  were  continually  in 
the  temple,  praising  and  blessing  God  (Luke  xxiv. 
63).  But  the  time  of  understanding  was  not  yet ; 
why,  then,  speak  now  of  a  rejoicing  which  they 

with  the  Father ;  wherefore  8.  Augustln  saith,  «« He  went,  iu 
that  He  was  In  one  place.  He  remained,  in  that  He  was  eveiy- 
where." — a  Lapide,  in  loc. 

2.  ''The  Son,  although  of  divine  essence,  and  A/MoAriot  with 
the  Fattier,  nevertheless  was,  and  is,  and  remains,  subordinated 
to  the  Fatlier ;  since  tlie  Son,  as  Organ,  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Father,  as  Intercessor  with  the  Father,  has  received  his  whole 
power,  even  in  the  kingly  office  from  tlie  Father  (xvii.  6),  and 
after  the  complete  accomplishment  of  the  work  committed  to 
Him  will  restore  it  to  the  Father  (1  Cor.  xv.  28)."  —  Mkveh, 
Handbook  on  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  loc. 

The  patristic  literature  on  the  passage  is  abundant.  Bishop 
Westcott,  in  his  "  Aduitional  Note,"  gives  judiciously  chosen 
extracts  from  twenty  early  writers,  and  sums  up  as  follows :  — 

3.  "  If  we  turn  from  these  comments  to  the  text  of  St.  John, 
it  will  be  seen  that  (1)  The  Lord  speaks  throughout  the  Gospel 
with  an  unchanged  and  unchangeable  Personality ;  the  I  {iyii) 
is  the  same  in  viii.  58,  x.  30,  xlv.  28.  (2)  We  must  believe 
that  there  was  a  certain  fitness  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son. 

(3)  This  fitness  could  not  have  been  an  accident,  but  must  have 
belonged,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  his  true  Personal  Nature. 

(4)  So  far  then  as  it  was  fit  that  the  Son  should  be  incarnate 
and  suffer,  and  not  the  Father,  It  Is  possible  for  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  as  Son,  iu  Per- 
son, but  not  in  Essence.  Among  English  writers,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  refer  to  Bull ;  and  to  Pearson  '  On  the  Creed '  (Art. 
1),  whose  notes,  as  always,  contahi  a  treasure  of  patristic 
learning." 
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oould  not  ffcel?  Such  words  could  not  be  quite 
without  effect  at  the  moment ;  but  they  will  serve 
to  assist  the  faith  of  the  future. 

"  Now  I  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  paes,  that  when  it 
is  come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe  "  (20). 

When  the  departure  shall  have  taken  place,  and 
the  new  order  of  things  supervened,  then  these 
and  other  like  words  will  rise  to  remembrance,  as 
informations  and  reinforcements  to  faith.  They 
will  assist  the  disciples  to  "  believe,"  in  the  sense 
of  apprehending  things  unseen,  and  beholding 
their  Master,  no  longer  seen  on  earth,  as  received 
into  the  glory  of  the  Father.  Faith  will  follow 
the  course  of  the  history  through  fulfilment  of 
predictions  here  to  fulfilment  of  predictions  there ; 
and  the  words  will  have  their  effect  in  the  time  to 
which  they  apply.  The  principle  of  teaching  in 
the  interests  of  the  future,  and  with  a  view  to  later 
stages  of  intelligent  use,  is  illustrated  throughout 
these  discourses,  and  is  again  and  again  afBrmed. 
It  is  a  principle  in  all  education,  though  exception- 
ally prominent  in  this  great  example  of  it.        ,     • 

Preparatoiy  words  are  precious,  more  so  when 
they  are  being  spoken  for  the  last  time ;  and  these 
communications  are  close  upon  their  end. 

"No  longer  shall  I  speak  many  things  with  you  (as  1 
have  done  in  the  past),  for  the  Prince  of  the  world 
cometh." 
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Tlioro  is  an  end  to  cotiverae  and  com|)auionMlup 
in  the  evonts  of  thii)  very  night.    The  attack  is  to 
bo  delivered.    The  world  in  its  powers,  popular, 
ecclesiastical,  and  civil,  is  rising  up  to  overthrow 
Him  who  stands  alone  to  bear  the  shock.    But 
there  is  a  darker  power  behind,  which  his  eye 
beholds  and  his  words  reveal.    "The  Ruler  of 
this  world  cometh."    Already  has  the  Evil  One 
been  thus  described  (xii.  81),  and  the  name  is  a 
revelation  of  fear.    "  This  world,"  in  revolt  from 
its  true  Sovereign,  has  fallen  under  another  Ruler, 
who  has  become  so  by  its  own  concession  and 
invitation,  and  who  uses  and  imiMsls  it  for  his  own 
malignant  ends.    The  former  saying  had  taken  in 
the  conflict  on  the  — '>.)le,  and  declared  its  issue. 
"Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world:  now  shall 
the  Prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out."    But  the 
issue  is  not  yet.    It  is  the  conflict  which  is  at 
hand.    Now  he  "  comes."    Doubtless  he  is  alwayu 
active  and  on  the  watch ;  but  he  watches  for  op- 
I^ortunities,  and  they  arrive.    They  occur  through 
the  passions  of  his  servants,  or  by  critical  con- 
junctures of  circumstances,  or  by  special  permis- 
sion from  above.    In  the  manifestation  of  the  Son 
of  God  there  were  two  great  onsets,  —  one  at  its 
opening,  the  other  at  its  close.    In  the  solitude  of 
the  desert,  "the  Tempter  came  to  him,"  if  so 
be  he  might  destroy  the  virtue  of  the  heavenly 
mission  before  it  was  begun.    He  came  to  test  the 
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human  righteousness  of  Jesus  by  subtle  insinua- 
tion and  direct  approaches  to  his  spirit.  It  was 
vain;  and  it  only  remains  that  another  kind  of 
attack  should  be  tried.  All  the  subservient  powers 
of  the  world  shall  be  called  into  action ;  and  the 
undertaking,  which  could  not  be  arrested  by  in- 
ward temptation,  shdl  be  crushed  by  violence, 
and  extinguished  in  anguish,  shame,  and  death. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  said,  "  the  Prince  of  the 
world  cometh " ;  but  it  is  added,  "iind  in  me  he 
hath  nothing  "  (eV  if^ol  ovk  e;^et  ouSe'v),  nothing  at 
all  of  what  he  lintls  in  the  world,  nothing  that  hiis 
any  moral  kindred  with  his  nature,  and  by  which 
he  might  have  claim  or  right  upon  Me.  Satan 
has  claims  on  men,  as  he  has  access  to  them, — 
rightful  claims,  in  so  far  as  created  by  their  own 
sin;  for  men  are  victims  because  they  are  ac- 
comi>lice8.  But  here  is  sinless  humanity.  The 
Tempter  ranging  round  the  holy  soul,  to  seek  the 
smallest  inlet,  had  found  none.  There  is,  then, 
nothing  hero  belonging  to  his  dominion,  which 
can  give  him  right  or  power  to  assail. 

Why,  then,  should  this  attack  be  suffered?  or 
why  submitted  to?  If  so,  it  can  only  be  by  free 
consent  and  voluntary  act;  and  for  that  there 
must  be  some  sufficient  reason.  So  there  is,  in 
the  one  supreme  motive  of  action  recognised  by 
the  will  of  Christ.  The  world  in  this  case  isi 
powerless,  and  its  Prince  is  powerless. 
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"  In  mo  he  hath  nothing ;  hut  that  the  world  may  know 
that  I  love  the  Father,  and  aa  the  Father  gave  ma  oomniand- 
ment,  oo  I  do"(;U). 

The  course  of  thingH  is  by  commandment  of  the 
Father ;  but  the  charge  was  voluntarily  accepted, 
and  is  freely  ol)eyed.  So  it  will  appear  more 
forcibly,  an  hour  later,  in  Gethsomane.  It  is  not 
only  obedience  of  will,  it  is  obedience  of  love; 
and,  what  is  more  touching,  the  world  itself  is  to 
be  brought  to  recognise  this  love  to  the  Father. 
The  world  rising  up  against  Him,  under  the  horrid 
inspiration  of  its  Ruler,  is  still  the  object  of  pity- 
ing thoughts.  What  can  conquer  the  inspirations 
of  evil  but  the  sweet  force  of  holy  love  ?  And  that 
is  to  be  learned  from  the  great  lesson  of  the  love 
of  the  Father,  which  Jesus  exhibits  in  his  own 
person  and  communicates  by  his  own  death.  As 
far  as  that  lesson  shall  be  learned,  the  wor?d  will 
cease  to  be  the  world,  and  own  the  power  of  the 
love  of  Christ  to  its  own  salvation.^ 

What  a  history  is  revealed  in  these  brief  sen- 
tences breaking  suddenly  from  the  heart !  What 
an  interpretation  do  they  supply  of  the  scenes 
that  are  to  follow  I  What  an  exposure  of  the  mys- 
tery of  wickedness  1  What  a  disclosure  of  the 
mystery  of  love !  What  a  testimony  of  the  will 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  concurrent  in  the 

>  "Ut  mundua  desinat  mundus  esse ;  et  Patris  in  me  benc- 
plocitum  apioBcat  saliitarit^r."  —  Dkngki.. 
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work  of  our  wilviitioii I     "Even  as  the  Fatlier 
gave  me  commaiidtnent  —  so  I  do." 

It  is  but  for  a  moment  that  the  Lord  thus  ad- 
verts to  the  ordeal  on  which  He  is  entering.  The 
conaciousness  of  it  is  present,  while  the  mention 
of  it  is  suppressed,  in  order  that  lie  may  devote 
the  last  words  to  the  consolation  and  instruction 
of  "  his  own  whom  He  loved  to  the  end." 
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'        CHAPTER  X 

A  DIVIDING  LINB 

The  last  words  have  intimated  the  coining  con- 
flict and  the  resolution  to  proceed ;  and  it  is  a 
natural  sequel.  "Arise,  let  us  go  hence."  This 
word  draws  a  dividing  line  between  what  has 
passed  already  and  all  that  may  follow.  The 
Supper  is  over,  including  the  session,  which  cus- 
tom allowed  and  commonly  prolonged  for  con- 
versation and  discourse;  a  conversation,  on  this 
occasion,  of  deepest  interest,  and  a  discourse  of 
the  last  importance.  Now  they  break  up  from  the 
table,  and,  we  should  expect,  with  some  custom- 
ary concluding  form.  The  two  first  Evangelists 
mention  such  an  act,  apparently  as  in  the  order  of 
things:  "When  they  had  hymned  (v/xf/;o-avT€9), 
they  went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives  "  (Matt. 
XX vi.  80;  Mark  xiv.  26).  Alford,  in  his  note  on 
the  passage,  observes :  — 

"Here,  accurately  speaking,  perhaps  between  the  i/dwy- 
«nurrt^  and  t(^Xdw,  came  in  the  diHcouraea  and  prayers  of  the 
Lord,  in  John  xiv.-xvii.,  spoken  (see  note  oii  John  xiv.  31) 
without  change  of  place,  in  Uie  upper  chamber.    The  vfimt 
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was  in  all  probability  the  last  part  of  the  Ilallel  or  great 
Hallel,  which  consisted  of  Ps.  cx?.-cxviii.,  the  former  part 
(cxiii.,  oxiv.)  having  been  sung  during  the  meal.  It  is 
unlikely  that  this  toolr  place  after  the  solemn  prayer  iu 
John  xvii." 

I  would  only  alter  this  suggestion  by  placing 
the  recitation  of  the  Psalms,  or  some  of  them, 
after  chapter  xiv.  instead  of  before  it;  for  there 
has  been  no  definite  break  in  the  communication 
till  now,  when  the  session  at  supper  ends,  and  the 
liturgical  act  is  probably  to  be  taken  as  au  under- 
stood form  in  rising  to  depart,  and  is  by  the 
Evangelists  immediately  connected  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  company. 

But  then  the  local  question  arises,  as  to  the 
place  in  which  we  should  suppose  the  second  dis- 
course delivered,  followed  immediately  by  the 
final  prayer.  Commentators  take  different  views. 
Some  consider  that  all  takes  place  on  the  same 
spot,  Jesus  delaying  the  depai-ture  till  the  moment 
in  which  it  is  said  (xviii.  1),  "  When  Jesus  had 
spoken  these  words,  he  went  forth  with  his  dis- 
ciples over  the  brook  Kedron."  Others  think  that 
"  Let  us  go  hence  "  forbids  this  idea,  and  that  the 
succeeding  words  were  spoken  at  some  halting- 
place  before  crossing  that  boundary  of  the  city,  or 
(as  some  maintain)  in  the  Temple,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  opened  by  the  priests  at  midnight.  As 
one  leading  authority  is  clear  and  strong  on  the 
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qiiRHtion,  it  in  right  to  give  HiHhnp  Westcott'H  own 
statement  of  his  opinion :  — 

"  We  must  BupjWHo  tliat  after  theRC  wordR,  the  Lord,  with 
the  cliiven,  at  oiico  left  tlie  house,  and  went  on  the  way 
which  finally  led  to  GetliHonmne ;  conBrqnently,  that  the  dis- 
conrses  which  follow  xv.-xvii.  were  Hjioken  after  lie  ha<l 
gone  from  the  upjier  ixxjin,  anil  before  He  crossed  the  Ke- 
dron.  The  other  supposition,  that,  after  rising.  Ho  lingered 
in  the  ro<Mn  as  full  of  the  thoughts  of  the  coming  oventn, 
appears  to  lie  wholly  against  tins  obvious  interpretation  of 
the  narrative,  and  to  disregard  the  clearer  distinction  in 
character  Iwtween  the  earlier  and  later  discourses." 

Further  on  in  the  introduction  to  chapter  xvii., 
ho  says,  "  It  is  cerUiin  that  the  upi)er  chamber  was 
left  after  xiv.  31,"  anil  then  proceeds :  — 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  chapters  xv.,  xvi.,  could  have 
Wen  spoken  in  the  street*  of  the  city.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  chapter  xvii.  should  have  Ikhmi  spoken  anywhere  but  in 
circumstances  suited  to  it^  unapproachable  solemnity.  One 
8[>ot  alone  combines  all  that  is  required  to  satisfy  these  con- 
ditions, —  the  Temple  courts.  The  central  object  there  was 
the  great  golden  vine,  from  which  He  derived  the  figure  of 
his  own  vital  relation  to  his  people ;  and  nowhere,  it  is  clear, 
could  our  High  Priest  more  fitly  offer  Himself,  his  work, 
and  bf^lievers  to  the  Father,  than  in  the  one  place  which 
God  had  chosen  to  set  his  name  there  "  (p.  237). 

These  are  telling  words;  l)Ut  i*  may  be  an- 
swered: 1.  That  to  most  readers  there  appeai-s 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  narrative  in  the  sup- 
position of  a  departme  commenced  and  arrested ; 
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and  that,  in  roHiiniiii^  thu  (liHcourHo  witliout  broiik, 
it  rather  HtigguHtM  tiiat  tw  yet  th(;ru  was  no  great 
change  of  Hucne.  2.  That  the  (hffurent  tone  of 
tlie  later  (Useourse  iH  i)rr)per  to  an  altered  attitndo 
and  freHh  stage  of  action,  but  not  nece.ssarily  to 
another  place.  8.  That  Huch  a  change  ia  itHclf  un- 
likely. The  hoUHO  had  been  choHun  by  the  Lord 
in  a  marked  manner,  aH  the  place  for  the  I'aHchal 
Sup|)er,  for  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament,  and 
for  the  last  convei-so  with  his  disciplcH.  Why 
leave  it  Ixjfore  his  intended  commiinicationH  wttre 
finished,  and  an  integral  and  important  part  of 
them  had  yet  to  lie  delivered?  4.  It  must  H  felt 
that,  against  the  hypothesis  of  adjournment  to  the 
Temple,  the  silence  of  the  narrative  has  s]>ecial 
force.  Such  a  choice,  and  for  s»i.- h  reasons  of 
fitness  as  are  given,  could  scarooiy  have  been 
passed  over  without  a  word  of  notice.  5.  Further- 
more, instead  of  being  proper  to  the  situation,  it 
appears  on  some  accounts  (^uite  out  of  keeping 
with  it.  The  Temple,  if  open  to  the  public,  would 
not  be  the  fit  place  for  words  to  be  heard  only  by 
the  chosen  few ;  and  it  had  never  been  the  scene 
of  confidences  with  them,  but  of  public  action  as 
in  the  centre  of  the  nation  ;  and  now  that  action 
was  over.  Two  days  iKjfore,  it  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  last  rejection,  the  stern  farewell  and  the 
predictive  sentence  of  its  fall.  The  Lord  has  done 
with  the  people  and  the  Temple,  and  has  finally 
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separated  his  little  Chuitjli,  to  inaugurate  the  New 
Covenant  among  them.  The  choMeii  Hanctuary  of 
jwace,  not  the  foreaken  Temple,  is  the  fit  place  for 
the  consummation  of  the  work. 

If  we  set  aside  the  idea  of  a  visit  to  the  Temple, 
and  still  more,  of  a  halt  on  the  way  through  the 
city,  we  can  only  read  the  discourse  as  resumc<l 
in  the  same  locality.  Should  we  desire  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  place,  there  seems  to 
me  a  great  pi'olmbility  in  a  suggestion  contained 
in  a  f«iotnote  to  Bengel's  Commentary  on  Matt, 
xxvi.  80.'  It  supposes  that  the  com|)any  not  only 
rose  from  their  places  and  prepared  to  go,  but 
that  they  quitted  the  sup^ier  room,  and  were 
arrested  by  the  Lord's  words  in  the  court  of  the 
house.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural.  We 
know  the  arrangement  of  Jewish  houses;  and  this 
was  evidently  one  of  no  mean  character  (Luke 
xxii.  10-12).  Those  who  left  "the  great  cham- 
ber" would  find  themselves  in  an  open  court, 
before  reaching  the  door  which  led  into  the  street. 
Here  a  short  delay  might  well  be  made.  Here 
there  might  be  *'a  fruitful  vine  upon  the  sides 
of  the  house"  (or,  as  Cheyne,  "in  the  reeesseg  of 
the  house  "),  Pa.  cxxviii.  3,  if  a  visible  symbol  be 

>  "  Haud  imnierito  cxistinuuieris,  bymnnm  in  ccenaculo  adhuo 
proiiuiiciatuni  esBe,  at  sermones  .lesu,  J<»hn  xv.-xvi.,  necnon 
l)n'ceH  cxvii.  sub  dio  (v.  1)  in  area  hospitii  (si  placet),  intra 
urbem  KHoiuuwe."  —  Harm.,  p.  622. 
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Hou^lit  liH  ocnusioii  for  the  (ii-Ht  vvnrdH  tlicrn  HiKikon. 
I  litre,  nlno,  it  wniiM  \w  uiidor  tli»  mmmlit  nky  tlint 
"J«HU8  liftcil  up  IiiH  oyoH  to  lionvon  nn<\  miid, 
Fiithor,  the  hour  in  como."  Such  a  locality  would 
Agree  with  the  douhlo  ini{)roH8ion  which  wu  receive 
from  the  imrmtive,  of  a  movement  to  dejiart,  and 
yet  a  continuance  on  the  Hamo  Rpot. 

Hut  whatever  t(K>k  place  at  thin  moment,  it 
docs  not  affect  the  teaching  which  it  w  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Kvangelist  to  ro(!ord.  lie  carries  on 
the  line  with  a  note  of  division,  hut  no  space  of 
interruption.  This  is  more  striking  if  read  with- 
out the  modern  artificial  sei>aration  hy  chapt(;r 
and  verse.  "As  the  Father  gave  me  command- 
ment, so  I  d«).  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  I  am  the 
true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman." 
If  the  mention  of  action  had  l)een  inter^tosed,  it 
would  have  diminished  the  sense  of  continuity 
between  the  two  discourses,  which,  as  it  is,  the 
writer  seems  intentionally  to  maintain. 

The  relation  of  the  second  discourse  to  that 
whicli  preceded  is,  in  the  first  place,  one  of  con- 
tinuity, consisting  in  the  ccmsecutive  character  of 
the  ideiis.  All  its  teaching  rests  on  the  revela- 
tions and  promises  before  delivered.  The  doctrine 
which  began  with  "  Ye  Iwlieve  in  God,  l)eaeve 
also  in  me,"  had  made  the  person  of  Christ  to  be 
the  medium  of  union  with  God ;  and  that  which 
began  with  "  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
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j{lvo  you  fttiothor  roinforU'r,"  hud  miulo  the  action 
of  tlic  Spirit  to  ho  thu  living;  union  with  ChriHt. 
TliuHo  two  iloctriiius  undurlio  all  tho  dtilivorunccs 
whi(!h  follow. 

In  the  H(M!ond  plnco,  tho  relation  of  the  latter  to 
the  former  dim-ourue  Ih  one  of  development,  in  the 
more  diHtinctly  pnuitical  direction;  and  in  con- 
Hci|uencc,  the  lanf^unge  ajtsumes  a  clmracUn-iHtio 
tone  of  exhortation.  In  tiie  former,  the  keynote 
in  couMolivtion  in  view  of  departure ;  in  the  latter, 
it  is  inatruction  for  the  state  which  will  euHue. 
There,  as  well  as  here,  tho  Sjieakor  instructs; 
here,  as  well  as  there,  lie  consoles.  Hut  there 
lie  is  o|)enin}f  the  view  of  the  future  to  meet  the 
sorrows  of  the  ciisis;  here  lie  has  passed  into 
tliat  futui-e,  makes  it  his  stand{K)int,  and  gives  the 
needful  principles  for  its  faith  and  experience. 
He  has  I)efore  Him  a  state  of  things  which  the 
hearers  do  not  yet  understand,  so  that  He  seems 
to  he  speaking  parahles;  hut  events  will  soon 
change  tho  scene,  and  then  all  will  be  plain,  and 
the  words,  remembered  and  understood,  will  be- 
come support  to  the  work  of  the  A|>08tles,  and 
principles  of  life  to  them  and  to  the  Church  for 
ever.  These  sayings,  then,  with  all  their  abrupt 
forms  and  sympathetic  tones,  are  to  be  read,  not 
as  sepamte  expressions,  but  as  forecasting  inter- 
pretations of  the  ensuing  liistory,  and  fiuidamental 
revelations  of  the  truths   by  which  it  is   to   be 
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{(uidud  iiiul  liloHHed.  They  are  tilrto  to  Int  reiul  in 
tho  light  of  iiiiotlitT  jn'iiiciph;,  ulrcftdy  noted  as 
charncteriHtiu  of  the  wordu  of  Jumuh  ;  nainely,  the 
coinbiiiHtion  of  an  immediate  and  a  lenioto  inten- 
tion, here  exhibited  in  the  adaptation  to  the  NiMuial 
exigencies  of  the  ApOHtleH,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  general  needs  of  Iwlieveix. 

It  remainH  that,  Iwfore  eniering  on  tho  Hecond 
di.scourHe,  we  endeavour  to  diHtinguish  and  desig- 
nate tho  principal  topics  of  this  divine  instrnction ; 
wliich  is  at  once  tho  more  needful  and  the  more 
ditticult  to  do,  on  account  of  (what  may  Ihj  de- 
scribed as)  the  intertwinings  of  thought  by  tho 
applications  of  the  same  truths  in  different  con- 
nexions. 

Tho  fundamental  subject  is  that  of  tho  relations 
of  Ixjliovers  to  Jesus  Christ  in  respect  of  pnictical 
life  under  the  coming  dispensation ;  and  these 
relations  may  be  distinguished  us  follows :  — 

1.  The  relation  of  membei-s  who  share  in  his 
life. 

2.  That  of  friends  who  share  in  his  lo''s. 

3.  That  of  followers  who  share  in  his  work. 

4.  That  of  adherents  who  share  iu  his  spirit. 
These  topics   are  not  separated   formally,  but 

interpenetrate  one  another;  yet  are  they  distin- 
guished by  olwervable  succession  in  the  discouiMe. 
1.   Thus  the  relation  to  Jesus  Christ  of  m»Mu- 
bers  who  share  in  his  life,  and  thereby  bring  foilh 
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fruit  dnto  God,  is  set  forth  in  the  Himilitude  of 
the  vine  and  its  branches  (vs.  1-8). 

2.  The  relation  of  friends  who  share  in  his 
love  and  maintain  its  continuance  and  manifest 
its  effect  by  love  to  each  other  is  presented  in 
vs.  9-17. 

8.  The  relation  of  followers  who  share  in  his 
work  towards  the  world,  and  therefore  share  with 
Him  in  iis  enmity  and  in  the  trials  of  conflict,  is 
given  in  vs.  18-xvi.  8. 

4.  The  relation  of  adherents  on  whom  He  be- 
stows a  share  in  his  own  spirit  through  the  active 
association  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Comforter,  Ad- 
vocate, and  Teacher,  is  expressed  in  xvi.  4-15. 

Then  follow  answers  to  thoughts  which  have 
l>een  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  hearera,  final 
words  of  interpretation  of  the  crisis,  renewed 
warnings,  promises,  assurances,  closing  with  grave 
warning  and  sad  intimation  of  desertion,  which 
passes  again  into  a  concluding  note  of  peace  and 
confidence  and  victory. 
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;        ;;     ;:         LIFK   AND  FUUITIflJIiNRSS 

-  .:•-''■-■.->■•■•/,;    "'v';i.-;         XV.  1-8 

SncH  interruption  rs  occnrred  wm  brief.  The 
Lord  resumed  \m  discourse,  and  the  Evangelist 
continues  his  report.  For,  nf)t  accidentally,  nor 
even  in  loose  connexion,  do  the  following  instruc- 
tions ensue,  but  in  necessary  sequence  to  the  pre- 
vious words  of  promise,  as  giving  the  principles 
and  outlines  of  the  state  which  is  to  l)e.  The 
first  principle  is  that  of  life,  generated  by  mem- 
bership in  Christ,  maintained  by  a  responsive  will, 
proved  and  perfected  by  moral  fruitfulne»».  It  is 
taught,  as  it  could  l)est  be  taught,  in  a  figurative 
form,  akin  to  the  former  teaching  by  parable. 

"  I  am  the  true  vino,  and  my  Father  la  the  husbandman. 
Every  branch  in  me  that  beareth  not  fruit,  he  taketh  it 
away :  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  cleanneth  it, 
that  it  may  bear  mora  fruit.  Already  ye  are  clean  because 
of  the  word  which  1  have  spoken  unto  you.  Abide  in  me 
and  I  in  you.  As  the  brancli  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine;  so  neither  can  ye,  except  ye 
abide  in  me.     I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches ;  he  that 
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abidcth  in  mo,  and  1  in  him,  tlie  «amo  liearoth  much  fruit ; 
for  apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  a  man  abide  not 
in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered ;  and 
they  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire  and  they  are 
burned.  If  yo  abide  in  me  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ask 
whatsoever  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.  Herein 
is  my  Father  glorified  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  and  lo  shall 
yo  be  my  disciples." 


Was  there  anything  in  the  actual  scene  which 
gave  occasion  for  this  figurative  teaching?  That 
question  is  suggested  hy  the  suddenness  of  its 
introduction  and  the  vividness  of  its  detail,  and 
hy  the  Lord's  frequent  hahit  of  deriving  the  hin- 
gtiage  which  He  employed  from  ohjects  l)efore 
tin;  eye.  Those  who  suppose  the  discourse  in  the 
Temple  find  the  suggestion  in  the  great  golden 
vine  over  the  gate  (though  that  is  wanting  in 
the  life^  which  is  the  very  point  of  comparison). 
Those  who  place  it  on  the  way  sup^iose  a  j^assago 
through  a  vineyard,  possihly  with  flickering  lights 
from  little  heaps  of  branches  burning, — a  scene  by 
no  means  likely  on  the  city  side  of  the  Kedron. 
Those  who  keep  to  the  first  locality  have  thought 
of  vines  on  the  wall  of  the  house  (scarcely  natural, 
in  the  room,  though  it  might  be  so  in  the  court- 
yard). Yet  these  excursions  of  imagination  are 
hardiy  necessary  in  respect  of  an  emblem  so 
familiar  to  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  as  represent- 
ing ideas  akiu  to  those  which  were  now  to  be  im- 
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pressed.  The  vino  wag  of  old  a  recognised  symbol 
of  the  life  of  Israel,  ever  recurring  as  sxich  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures,'  appearing  on  Macca- 
benn  coinage,  and  established  in  permanent  and 
conspicuous  form  in  the  Temple  itself. 

The  vine  offered  itself  as  a  national  symbol, 
from  its  being  a  special  product  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  value  set  upon  it,  and  from  familiarity 
with  the  methods  of  its  cultivation.  As,  of  all 
trees,  its  growth  was  most  conspicuously  for  the 
sake  of  its  branches,  and  its  branches  for  the  sake 
of  its  fruit;  so  it  best  served  to  represent  a  chosen 
stock,  a  planting  of  the  Lord,  the  ramifications  of 
a  common  life,  and  the  purpose  of  moral  fruitful- 
ness  for  which  the  planting  was  intended.  In 
regard  to  such  an  emblem,  external  suggestion  at 
the  moment  seems  needless,  and  indeed  would  he 
less  suitable  to  this  deliberate  and  predetermined 
instruction  than  to  such  as  might  be  more  casually 
given  in  converse  by  the  wayside. 

It  is  to  express  ideas  closely  relat«d  to  those 
which  it  had  always  symbolised,  that  the  Lord 
employs  this  imagery,  in  the  way  not  of  mere 
application,  but  of  perfect  and  predestined  fulfil- 
ment. *'  I  am  the  vine,  the  true  one  "  (17  afitre\o<i 
^  &Ki)diptfy  is  equivalent  to,  I  am  He  in  whom  is 
concentrated  the  substance  and  the  life  which 
were  but  shadowed  in  the  chosen  people.     From 

'  £.(/.  I's.  Ixxx.,  I8."v.,  Jer.  xi.,  Ho«.  x.,  et<-. 
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the  central  but  decaye«l  stock  of  tlmt  |)eople  the 
ChriBt  WA8  to  arise,  as  a  slioot  from  the  stump  of 
a  felled  tree,  which  should  spring  and  spread  in 
fulness  of  life,  and  develop  the  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness and  ixjace.  "  ITiere  conieth  forth  a  twig  out 
of  the  stump  of  Jesse,  and  a  shoot  from  its  roots 
bringcth  forth  fruit;  and  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 
descendeth  upon  him,"  etc.  (Is.  xi.  1,  2,  Delitxsch). 
Prophecy  hangs  in  clustera  on  this  "vine  of 
David  " ; '  and  the  passage  l)efore  us  presents  the 
Person  who  is  thus  represented,  and  in  whom  all 
will  be  fulfilled. 

.  It  is  not  for  om.>ment,  but  for  more  profound 
and  effective  teaching,  thai  this  meta[)horic  lan- 
guage is  employed.  Spiritual  subjects  often  re- 
quire figurative  expression;  and  plain  words,  as 
they  are  called,  are  often  less  plain  from  Iteing 
prosaic.  The  emblem  still  carries  more  meaning 
to  the  mind  than  the  explanation  of  it  does.  One 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  amount  of  truth  which 
is  conveyed  in  this  brief  imagery ;  truth  con- 
cerning Christ  and  his  members,  concerning  the 
common  life  that  is  in  Him  and  them,  concerning 

1  In  the  scanty  notoit  of  EunhariHtic  nenrice  in  the  "  Dida- 
acli6,"  the  following  cxpn>f«Hion  occurs:  "We  thank  thee,  ()  our 
Father,  for  the  holy  Vine  of  David  thy  child,  which  thou  hast 
inatle  known  to  us  by  thy  child  wiesuu"  (ch.  ix.).  It  is  inter- 
estinft,  an  Rup;geHting  .lu(laH>-ChriHtian  aHsociationH  of  thought 
and  language  transmitted  probably  trom  Paschal  forms  and 
customs. 
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iU  Hepnrat«  renlifliition  in  individual  bouIh,  concern- 
ing the  union  which  is  its  essence  nnd  the  frnits 
which  are  its  end,  and  concerning  all  these  things, 
as  they  are  affected  hy  the  active  government  of 
(}od,  and  by  the  freedom  of  the  will  oi  man. 
These  are  subjects  proliflc  of  questions  and  dis- 
cussions; and  this  allegory  gives  the  principles  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ  upon  them.  Naturally, 
then,  its  expressions  have  been  often  invoked  and 
put  to  various  uses  in  Arian  and  Pelagian  con- 
troversies, in  those  of  Reformation  times,  and 
indeed  of  all  periods  of  the  Church.  But  if  con- 
troversy has  fastened  on  these  pregnant  sajrings, 
that  is  only  incidental,  and  lies  outside  the  present 
study  of  them,  which  regards  only  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  spoken,  a  purpose  of  edification  hy 
instruction  and  exhortation,  by  admonition  and 
warning. 

As  in  other  connexions  of  thought  ("  I  am  the 
light  of  the  world  —  I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  and 
the  like),  Jesus  hero  fixes  the  eye  of  faith  on  his 
owr  person ;  but  in  the  present  saying  He  regards 
Himself  as  inclusive  of  his  members,  who  partici- 
pate in  his  own  life,  and,  as  it  were,  complete  it. 
He  says  not,  "I  am  the  root  —  I  am  the  stem," 
but  "  I  am  the  vine  —  and  ye  are  the  branches," 
presenting  flimself  and  the  Church  as  one  organic 
whole.  Thus  we  see  in  Jesus  the  Incarnate  Son, 
a  new  stock  of  humanity,  planted  of  God  iu  the 
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etirth,  ahlo  to  oxpjiiid  hin  own  life  over  others,  and 
80  to  in(!lndo  their  lives  in  his  own  jind  (if  we  nrny 
use  the  lanfjuage  hero  suggested)  to  ramify  Him- 
self in  them. 

This  capacity  is  the  consequence  of  the  con- 
junction in  his  iMjrson  of  the  human  and  the 
divine  nature;  for  by  the  one  He  enters  into 
union  with  us  in  the  flesh,  and  by  the  others, 
communicates  Himself  to  us  as  "a  quickening 
Spirit."  This  is  well  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  old  Relgian  commentator,  rehearsing  also  the 
opinions  of  earlier  writers. 

"Christ  hu  compared  HimRclf  to  a  vino,  not  as  lie  is 
God,  but  as  man.  For  so  men  are  grafted  into  Ilini  as 
branches :  for  these  are  of  the  same  nature  and  kind  as  the 
Vine.  Wherefore  S.  Hilary  says  {Lib.  fl,  rf«  Trin.),  Christ 
to  this  end  assumed  flesh,  that  svo  fleshly  men  might  aa 
branches  bo  grafted  into  Him  as  the  Vine.  But  yet  the 
flesh  of  Christ  would  not  have  had  the  power  of  producing 
vine-branches,  it.  faithful  and  holy  people,  unless  the  (k)d- 
hewl  ha<l  been  nnitwl  to  it.  Wherefore  Cyril  says  that 
Christ  was  the  Vine  by  reason  of  his  Godhead;  and  8. 
Augustin  says  that,  although  Christ  would  not  have  been 
the  Vine,  except  He  had  been  man,  yet  He  would  not  have 
imparted  grace  to  the  branches,  unless  he  had  been  God  " 
(Com.  a  Lapide  in  loc.). 

In  passing  from  tho  vine  to  the  branches,  we 
miss  the  precision  of  language  which  in  Greek 
and  Latin  distinguish  vine-branches  by  a  word 
proper  to  themselves ;  ^  for  where  vine^iulture  ia 

*  «Xi)^ra,  palmitcs. 
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n  common  ami  im|iortntit  iiuliiHtry,  it  naturally 
crenteg  a  vocabulary  of  its  own.  Our  word 
(branoheH)  Iwlongs  to  trees  in  jjfcneral,  not  spfi- 
clally  to  the  vine.  It  also  may  represent  the 
larger  limliH,  not  so  distinctly  the  smaller  and 
more  numerous  shoots,  such  as  may  ho  broken  off 
or  grafted  in,  and  on  which,  in  fact,  the  fruit 
appears.  Hearing  the  more  exact  language  in 
mind,  we  shall  see  more  clearly  the  api)lication  to 
individual  life  and  membership.  Whatever  use 
we  may  make  of  this  imagery  in  regard  to 
churches,  or  collective  Christian  life,  regarded  as 
larger  liml)s  or  main  ro<ls  of  the  vine,  it  is  to  the 
cases  of  {Mjrsonal  life  that  this  teaching  is  pri- 
marily addressed. 

Coming  next  to  the  relation  of  the  branches  to 
the  vine,  we  olwerve  that  in  the  view  of  Christ 
there  is  a  membership  which  is  real,  and  so  ac- 
knowledged by  Him,  thongh  comprehending  dif- 
ferent conditions  and  results.  Some  would  not 
recognise  any  real  relation  to  TJhrist  ajtart  from 
that  of  vital  and  saving  faith.  Jesus  does.  The 
branch  which  beareth  not  fruit,  and  the  branch 
which  does,  lie  describes  alike  as  '■'■  hranchfit  in 
me."  Membership  in  the  Church  is  in  some  real 
sense  a  membership  in  Christ,  and  the  sacramental 
relation  is  a  great  fact,  even  where  the  spiritual 
relation  fails.  It  is  a  different  position  from  that 
of  nature  as  to   rights,  capacities,  and  respoDMi- 
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hilitios,  all  which  nro  now  in  f'hiist;  iind  it  in- 
volvTH  a  ii-catment  ])io|Mir  to  it«elf.  Y«*t  is  it  a 
pivliminai y  n^hition ;  and  if  it  attains  to  nothing 
more,  ends  in  a  "takinj?  away." 

Tho  iHHtio  iH  hero  nmdo  to  turn  iijKm  the  l)ear- 
ing  or  not  Iwarinjj  of  frnit ;  and  that,  of  mui-HO, 
allows  for  timo  and  oniK>rtunitv,  and  iniduden  the 
prm'OHS  aH  well  as  tho  rcsnlt;  for  tho  hmnch  in 
"Iwaring  frnit,"  even  Ixjforo  the  fniit  is  formed, 
or  is  "  not  Iwaring,"  in  its  provisional  Htajfo  of  life. 
In  rogawl  to  this  history  two  linos  of  thought  are 
opened,  — one,  that  on  tho  dealings  of  Ood,  i-epre- 
sented  by  the  methods  of  the  huslNindnian ;  tho 
other,  that  on  the  duty  of  man,  concentmtcd  in 
the  charge,  "  Abide  in  me." 

"My  Fathor  in  tho  hiiRhandman.  Every  branch  in  nie 
tlint  h«areth  not  fruit,  ho  taketh  il  away ;  and  every  branch 
that  boarcth  fruit,  he  cleannelh  it,  that  it  may  bring  forth 
more  fruit." 

It  is  a  comiKjndious  account  of  discrimination 
both  in  judgment  and  treatment;  in  judgment,  for 
it  divides  the  branches  in  tho  vine  acconling  to  the 
presence  or  alisence  of  fruit-bearing  life  ;  of  treat- 
ment, for  the  baiTen  he  takes  away,  the  fruitful  ho 
cleanses.  The  taking  away  is  that  out  of  a  real 
connexion  previously  existing,  the  capabilities  of 
which  hud  Ijoen  enjoyed  in  vain ;  and,  after  a  time 
of  opportunity  and  sufferance,  the  connexion  is 
over.    The  cleansing  is  a  treatment  of  considerate 
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cure,  wliioh  tluwe  nc(|iinintu(l  witli  t>io  mcthrxlH  of 
vine-culture  woul<l  i(>n(1ily  iiitcrjtret,'  It  iiu^huleH 
not  only  the  use  of  the  prunin^-knifo  ftn<l  tlio 
plucking  iiway  of  too  luxnrinnt  folinpfe,  sii^'gcHtinj? 
the  discipline  of  painful  trials;  hut  alwo  the  gentler 
abraaiouH  and  ahltitionH  for  removal  of  mildew  or 
IHinwites,  nuggeHting  purifioations  hy  milder  cor- 
rections, and  the  Hoarching  influence  of  the  Word, 
and  the  gradual  cleansing  of  grace. 

This  continued  cleansing  Ixilongs  to  those  who 
are  essentially  clean,"  who  have  not  now  to  mn-.k 
the  source  of  purity  and  life,  hut  to  ahide  in  it. 
So  it  is  Willi  these  disciples.  As  Stier  hiis  ex- 
pressed it,  "  Their  connexion  with  ('hrist  through 
their  first  faith  has  nia<le  them  vine-branches; 
and  that  is  their  first  fundamental  purity."  Such 
is  the  import  of  the  address. 

"Already  ye  are  clean,  because  of  the  word 
which  I  have  siKiken  to  you." 

They  were  clean,  not  by  nature,  but  because  of 
the   Word,  received  and   assimilated,  which  had 

•  III  llhiHtmtion  of  tlif!  »m  of  tpmw  of  vine-rulturp  to  expreHS 
action  ill  public  life,  Meyer  «|uote»  (.AVAi«.  nilv.  Cusiiih.  ItUI), 

*  III  tlio  EngliHli,  "takes  away,"  "purgeH,"  ••nieaii."  wo 
iiiiH8  the  etymoIof{iral  connexion  of  tl»ou)?lit  given  in  tlie  (ireek 
{atpti,  KaBalpii,  KiHapot ;  airei,  cath-airei,  callianw).  Tlie  fiwt 
two  verbH  exi>re8H  a  likeness,  which  becomes  a  couMunt ;  In 
both  caHCH  a  takiiiK  away;  but  in  the  former,  of  tlie  tltini,'  itself, 
in  the  latter,  of  that  which  odhereti  to  it. 
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iN'ooiiiei  to  them,  not  a  iiitn'i)  inoiitiH  of  |)iii'iiU*ntinii, 
but  the  civuHo  or  houico  of  it,  li  tintli  whirli  HoeinH 
impliiMl  in  the  conHtruction  {hik  top  \6yov).  It 
Ih  a  riMil  but  not  a  iinul  cloauHing;'  mthor,  it 
(|UiilifU>8  for  that  aft«M'  treatment  which  iH  effectual 
ft»r  "mor«  fruit";  anil  wo  Bce,  from  tlie  diHoovery 
of  tlieir  then  «!on(btion,  how  truly  thi»  was  needed. 

For  them  further  cleanwinj^  and  fruit-lwaring 
will  euHuo,  but  the  Hi-Ht  duty,  the  fundamental 
neceHHity,  Ih  contained  in  the  oharge,  "Abide  in 
me. 

It  is  a  charge  repeated,  insiHted  on,  and  urgently 
iniprcHHed,  by  rcaHoning,  exhortation,  and  warning. 
This  necessarily  8Ui)po8es  the  free  will  of  those 
who  receive  it,  able  to  Iw  exercised  in  ol)eying  or 
disregarding  it;  which  indeed  is  a  condition  Hn\y- 
posed  in  the  entire  teaching  of  Scripture.  Zeal 
for  the  truths  of  the  grace  and  faithfulness  of  God 
liave  led  some  to  set  aside  the  very  nature  of  the 
iMiing  who  is  to  be  the  subject  of  them  ;  but 
doctrines  of  iiTosistible  and  indefectible  grace  are 
obviously  and  al)Solutely  irreconcilable  with  these 
words  of  Jesus,  which  cull  for  conscious  choice, 
and  deliberate  intention,  and  active  will  and  volun- 
tjvry  perseverance,  and  contemplate  possible  perils 
in  regard  to  the  relations  which  his  people  are  to 
maintain  with  Himself. 

■  ".Tain  voH  iniinili  i>HtiH,  mtindi  Hcilicet,  atque  mundandi'^ 
(Aug.). 
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TlicHt*  ntliitidiiM  urc!  iiiiiliiul.  "  Alii<l*)  in  ni(^  iiikI 
I  ill  ynii."  'I'lio  (!<»miiiiiii(l  lit'io  pi'(M'(>(lcM  ttiH 
))t'(»niiHn;  hiii  IIim  |)i-()mis*>  is  ho  incor|(oriit^(l  willi 
tlio  (HiiiiiniiiKl  iiM  to  iiisiko  ImiIIi  oiio  in  fiillilniciit. 
A  coniiniind  (!oiiti<tn|)liit(M  (i(;tion,  iind  addrosHeH 
ilHolf  to  tlu)  iTiiHoji  uikI  tli«  will.  "  Y«)  aro  in  nw 
ami  I  ill  yon  "  (xiv.  iiO)  (IcsciilxiH  n  nUiU'.  "  Abide 
in  iiiu  iind  I  in  yon  "  intends  ii(;tioii,  tlu;  c.ontinnons 
iKstioii  by  which  tlit-  slato  is  itMilised.  Th's  sayitij^ 
took  a  Htron^r  hold  on  tlu;  mind  of  tlu;  ICvan^clist, 
OH  wo  Hei5  from  itH  fie(jn<;nt  nnMirrenoe  in  his 
I'ipiHtlo;  and  it  Ih  thcrn  evident  that  the  anxiety 
about  "abidinjf  in  ChriHt"  has  h-cn  made  more 
intetiHO  by  many  diHappointing  experiences  in  the 
fiiHt  aj^e  of  Chrintianity. 

If  it  lie  iwked,  How  is  this  charge  to  Ik?  fnltilled  ? 
In  what  does  this  altiding  consist?  the  answer 
may  Ihj  given,  that  it  is  an  internal  act,  involving 
external  aids  and  exi>ressions.  It  is  done  by  the 
energies  of  the  soul,  and  the  habitnal  activities  of 
faith,  by  returning,  coming,  cleaving  to  Christ,  by 
standing  fast  in  his  word  as  "  heard  from  the  Ije- 
ginning,"  by  direct  intercourse  with  Him  and  with 
the  Father  in  the  Spirit,  by  partici[Kition  in  works 
which  associate  us  with  Him,  by  loyal  continuance 
in  the  unity  of  his  Church,  and  by  use  of  the 
means  which  He  has  appointed,  especially  of  the 
holy  sacrament,  in  which  this  union  is  renewetl 
and  sealed.  These  are  ways  and  means  of  "  abiding 
in  Christ." 
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The  necessity  of  it  is  here  impressed  in  respect 
of  fruitfulness,  which  is  the  result  and  test  of 
vitality.  For  ho  who  abides  in  Christ  is  declared 
to  be  one  in  whom  Clirist  abides;  and  it  is  the 
life  of  Christ  which  brings  forth  fruit.  This  les- 
son is  enforced  by  pregnant  argument  and  strong 
assertion. 

"  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  uf  itself  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine ;  ao  neither  can  ye  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am 
the  vine,  ye  are  tlie  branches :  he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I 
in  liim,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  apart  from 
me  ye  can  do  nothing  "  (4-6). 

"  Excellently,"  says  Bengel,  "  does  this  place  set 
forth  the  distinction  of  nature  and  of  grace." 
Consequently  it  has  been  largely  handled  and 
variously  employed  in  the  questions  and  contro- 
versies arising  out  of  that  distinction.  Serious  as 
these  are  in  themselves,  and  necessary  in  their 
times,  we  need  not  advert  to  them  here.  They 
have  probivbly  done  as  much  to  mystify  as  to  edify 
those  who  have  been  occupied  in  them,  and  have 
tended,  in  the  attempt  at  logical  development,  on 
the  one  side,  to  a  depreciation  of  the  personal  and 
responsible  will  in  man,  to  which  this  whole  dis- 
course is  addressed ;  or  on  the  other,  to  an  opinion 
of  natural  sufficiency  and  a  virtual  detachment 
from  Christ,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  the  exhortation 
to  preclude.  Excellently,  indeed,  is  the  subject 
here  presented,  in  words  which  at  once  recognise 
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the  essential  prerogative  of  nature,  and  assert  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  grace. 

The  subject  here  is  very  definite.  It  is  not  the 
relation  of  the  liunmn  being  to  the  Eternal  Word 
in  respect  of  all  moral  action,  but  that  of  the 
Christian  to  Christ  in  respect  of  the  fruits  of 
spiritual  life.  The  •'  ye  "  who  are  addressed  are 
members  of  the  Church,  regaided  as  branches  in 
the  vine ;  and  all  that  is  said  is  within  the  revealed 
economy  under  which  they  are.  The  branch  must 
abide  in  the  vine,  and  that  by  a  true  anil  viltil 
inherence,  in  order  to  its  bearing  fruit  which  in 
nature  and  quality  is  really  fruit  of  the  vine ;  ».«.* 
that  evangelical  righteousness  (supernatural,  as 
old  writera  used  to  call  it)  which  cannot  be  orig- 

1  Cliriat  In  this  place  makes  his  simile  to  consist  only  in  this, 
that  as  the  vine-branch  derives  all  its  vigour  and  sap  for  pro- 
ducing grapes  from  the  vine,  so  likewise  must  a  believer  draw 
from  the  gi-ace  of  Christ  all  the  nutriment  and  jxiwer  needful 
for  producing  supernatural  works.  Rut  there  is  this  distinc- 
tion to  be  drawn,  that  a  man,  in  that  he  is  a  rational  being, 
co-oi)erate8  with  grace,  and  that  freely.  This  the  branch  in  the 
vine  does  not  do,  because  It  is  but  a  piece  of  wood  devoid  of 
reason.  Now  it  is  the  result  of  niiiu's  free  co-operation  that 
a  good  work  Is  a  free  and  human  work,  even  as  it  is  because  of 
the  influx  of  grace  that  such  a  work  becomes  supernatural, 
worthy  of  God,  and  pleasing  to  Ilim. 

I  confess,  however,  that  the  co-operation  itself  of  free  will, 
is  also  of  grace,  in  this  sense,  that  unless  free  will  were  pre- 
vented, strengthened,  and  stirre<l  up  to  co-opcnition  by  grace, 
and  unless  it  had  auxiliary  or  co-operating  grace,  it  could  not 
cooperate  or  do  anything.  This  is  the  same  reason  by  which 
Christ  stimulates  his  disciples  to  abide  in  iiini.  —  C.  a  Lafiue. 
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iiiated  from  fallen  human  nature.  This  a  man 
cannot  bring  forth  »*  from  himself "  (o^'  iavrov), 
from  his  own  capabilities  and  resources.  "  For," 
it  is  added  (x««>/otv),  "aimrt  from  mo  ye  can  do 
nothing  " ;  \e.  in  a  stAte  of  severance  from  Me,  or 
in  action  that  is  separate  from  Me,  ye  can  accom- 
plish nothing,  nothing  of  the  kind  intended.  But 
tliis  sentence  goes  beyond  the  applications  of  it. 
To  use  Godet's  words,  "The  theme  which  Jesus 
here  develotxs  is  not  that  of  the  impotence  of  l,he 
natural  man,  but  that  of  the  fruitlessness  of  the 
lieliever  left  to  his  own  powers.  Yet  it  is  evident 
that  the  second  of  these  truths  rests  upon  the 
first."  That  is  true ;  for  the  fruitlessness  of  the 
Iwliever  in  the  case  supposed  is  but  the  result  of 
the  incom|wtence  of  nature.  Thus,  "Without 
me  ye  can  do  nothiiig"  remains  as  a  firet  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity,  and  a  fundamental  con- 
sciousness of  the  believer,  a  consciousness  exem- 
plified in  Apostolic  experience,  and  endorsed  in 
many  a  suggestive  saying.  "  We  are  not  sufficient 
of  oureelves  to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves " ; 
"  I  laboured  ...  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God 
which  was  with  me";  "I  live,  yet  not  I,  but 
Christ,  liveth  in  me." 

The  lesson  of  spiritual  inherence  in  Christ  is 
further  impressed  by  the  contrasted  history  which 
was  implied  in  the  words,  "Apart  from  me  ye 
can  do  nothing."     "If  a  man  abide  not  in  me," 
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whether  by  open  apostasy,  or  by  silent  unbelief, 
or  by  an  inward  deadness  of  soul,  —  if  it  1)6  so 
with  him,  —  what  then  ?  Of  the  issue  of  this 
Christleas,  fruitless,  lifeless  state,  the  symbolism 
supplied  a  vivid  picture  in  the  common  dealing 
with  worthless  branches  and  in  the  familiar  scenes 
in  vineyards.  Such  a  man  "  was  cast  forth  as  a 
branch,  and  it  was  withered;  and  they  collect 
them  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  burn." 
Two  stages  of  the  sad  story  are  indicated  by  two 
pairs  of  expressions,  given  in  different  tenses,'  — 
the  first  regarded  as  having  occurred ;  the  second, 
as  ensuing.  The  two  first  words  speak  for  them- 
selves :  "  cast  outside,  and  withered."  They  were 
at  that  very  time  exemplified  in  the  lost  member 
of  that  holy  company,  now  cast  forth  outside  it, 
and  his  soul  withered  by  disappointed  worldliness 
and  the  rancour  of  discontent.  By  other  charac- 
ters and  in  other  ways  the  like  result  is  reached ; 
and  round  the  true  Vine  the  ground  has  been 
often  strewed  with  branches  cast  out  and  withered. 
Sad  is  the  first  word  representing  severance  — 
severance  in  fact,  sometimes,  also,  in  form  —  from 
the  communion  o.  the  faithful  and  from  the 
means  of  holy  influence,  and  from  the  position 
where  there  is  still  hope.    More  sadly  sounds  the 

»  The  aoriats  (tulrv,  ^PM^Vi  «{W'^'>)  express  the  point  of 
view  taken  l)y  the  foreseeing  niinrt  of  the  Speaker,  in  wliich  all 
is  seen  as  having  already  hapi>eneil. 
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second  word  in  the  eara  of  any  one  who  has 
watched  deterioration  of  spiritual  character,  and 
the  process  of  a  soul  growing  sere  and  shrivelled, 
under  the  power  of  the  world,  or  alienation  from 
the  truth.  These  things  are  within  the  sphere 
of  observation;  those  which  follow  in  the  next 
process  are  beyond  it.  They  belong  to  a  final 
period,  and  are  the  «york  of  other  agents,  known 
from  former  teachings  as  the  angels  of  judgment, 
who  sever  and  gather  and  cast  into  the  fire  that 
which,  in  final  issue  and  in  the  sight  of  the  all- 
seeing  Judge,  is  found  to  be  false  and  worthless. 

Short  is  the  parenthesis  of  needful  warning; 
and  then  the  Lord  reverts  to  the  happier  case 
with  which  He  had  begun,  "  He  that  abideth  in 
me,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  Now 
He  applies  it  to  the  hearers,  and  by  a  few  addi- 
tional touches  makes  the  abiding  more  explicit 
and  the  fruitfulness  more  sweet. 

"If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ask 
whatsoever  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.  Herein  is 
my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit,  and  to  shall  ye 
be  my  disciples  "  (7,  8). 

He,  then,  who  abides  in  Christ  is  one  in  whom 
the  words  of  Christ  abide.  His  words  (^prjfiara) 
taken  as  principles  of  life,  guides  of  thought,  and 
motives  of  action,  are  breathing  in  that  man's 
heart.    To  such  a  state  is  assigned  the  great  privi- 
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lege  of  prevailing  prayer,  with  all  its  manifold 
effects.  ^'Ask  "  (the  reading  alrt'iaaaffe  instead  of 
alrt'itretrdey  ye  shall  ask,  is  the  more  approved), 
''Ask  whatsoever  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done 
unto  you."  It  is  a  charge  and  a  promise  of  gen- 
erosity truly  divine.  But  we  hear  it  as  addressed 
to  a  will  that  is  prompted  by  the  indwelling 
words,  and  to  desires  pertaining  to  the  life  in 
Christ.  Thus  the  faith  by  which  a  man  abides 
in  Him  is  neither  blank  nor  silent.  It  is  thought* 
f ul,  as  informed  by  his  words ;  it  is  prayerful,  as 
expectant  of  his  promise.  As  bearing  on  Christian 
fruitfalness,  how  comprehensive  is  the  promise  I 
how  unrestricted  is  the  command  I  Can  we  hear 
it  without  sadness  ?  Why,  in  so  many  of  us,  has 
so  large  a  conception  been  answered  by  such  poor 
results?  We  are  humbled  in  the  presence  of 
these  words ;  for  they  reprove  the  asking  and  the 
will  to  ask,  which  should  be  so  much  graater  than 
they  are.  We  seem  to  hear  St.  Paul's  remon- 
strance, as  if  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord,  "  Ye  aro 
not  straitened  in  me,  but  ye  are  straitened  in  your 
own  hearts.  Now  for  a  recompense  in  the  same 
(I  speak  as  unto  my  children),  be  ye  also  enlarged  " 
(2  Cor.  vi.  12). 

To  this  enlargement  in  will  and  prayer  the 
"  much  fruit "  is  attached.  This  is  a  productive- 
ness which  appears  in  the  formation  of  character 
as  well  as  in  the  activity  of  work.     It  appears  in 

t 
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the  development  and  mftnifostation  of  fuith  and 
love,  of  ri^hteousnem  and  truth,  of  meekness  and 
jMitionce,  of  generosity  and  devotion,  of  all  Christ- 
like  dispositions  and  habits,  as  well  as  in  acts  of 
service  to  God  and  man,  in  labours  and  conflicts, 
in  conversion  of  sinnert»  and  influence  on  the 
world,  in  promotion  of  the  Gospel  and  extension 
of  the  Kingdom.  Both  character  and  work  go 
together  to  compose  those  "fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, which  are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  glory 
and  praise  of  God"  (Phil.  i.  11). 

Those  Apostolic  woixls  return  an  articulate 
echo  to  this  personal  teaching  of  the  Lord  con- 
cerning fruits  of  righteousness  —  which  are  only 
by  Him — and  which  are  to  the  glory  of  God. 
That  last  thought  is  here  impressed  as  the  supreme 
motive  of  believers.  It  had  been  so  impressed  in 
the  first  teaching :  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  It  is  so 
in  this  last  teaching :  "  Herein  is  my  Father  glo- 
rified that  ye  bear  much  fruit."  ^  This  was  the 
motive  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  so  of  the  much 
fruit  which  it  produced;  and  his  disciples  must 

1  The  sentence  is  somewhat  involved,  but  the  meaning  is 
plain:  "In  this  (asking  —  obuining)  is  my  Father  glorified, 
seeing  it  is  to  the  end  that  ye  may  bear  much  fruit "  ;  and  the 
arrangement  has  the  eftect  of  conneoting  the  glorification  of  the 
Father  more  immediately  with  the  divine  action  in  originating 
the  result 
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leftrn  of  Him  the  same  motive  and  the  same  pro- 
ductive life.  •'So,"  He  nayn,  "shall  ye  be  my 
disciples " ;  or  more  literally,  '•  And  ye  shall  be- 
come ray  disciples."  Such  they  were  already; 
but  there  are  degrees  of  discipleship,  in  proportion 
as  the  lessons  of  the  Master  are  fully  learned  and 
more  worthily  exemplified.  So  it  was  with  these 
first  adherents.  True  disciples  they  were,  and 
more  advanced  disciples  they  soon  became,  real- 
ising the  ideal  in  themselves  and  also  before  the 
world.  The  title  is  in  a  special  sense  their  own, 
as  the  original  and  normal  Disciples,  and  it  remains 
their  own  to  all  generations.  There  is  a  gracious 
forec  «t  of  their  future  character  and  work,  and  a 
tone  of  affectionate  recognition  of  it,  in  the  closing 
words,  '•  And  ye  shall  become  my  disciples." 
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CHAPTER   XII 

TiOVB  AND  FRIBNDBHIP 
XT.  9-W 

Thrrr  was  in  the  last  words  a  tone  of  gracious 
appropriation  ;  and  so  the  discourse  passes  natu- 
rally from  the  life  of  Christ  in  his  members  to 
the  love  of  Christ  to  his  friends. 

Indeed,  the  last  is  part  of  the  first;  for  healthful 
vitality  and  productive  energy  are  not  the  whole 
of  life.  A  main  part  of  our  nature  lies  blank 
and  barren  without  the  genial  warmth  and  mutual 
play  of  the  affections.  It  would  be  so  in  spiritual, 
as  it  sometimes  is  in  natural,  experiences.  But 
our  Lord  will  not  have  it  so,  and  He  adds  to  the 
charge  of  abiding  in  his  life  the  attendant  lesson 
of  abiding  in  his  love. 

"  Even  as  the  Father  hath  lored  me,  1  alao  have  loved 
you ;  abide  ye  in  my  love.  If  ye  keep  my  commandments, 
ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I  have  kept  my  Father's 
commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love.  These  things  have  I 
spoken  unto  you,  that  my  joy  may  be  in  you,  and  that  your 
joy  may  be  fulfilled.  This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye 
love  one  another,  even  as  I  have  loved  you.    Greater  love 
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h»th  no  mftii  timii  thin,  that  a  man  hy  down  his  lifn  for  hin 
friendii.  Ye  are  my  friend*,  if  ye  <lo  the  thingn  which  I 
command  you.  No  longer  do  I  call  you  gervanU,  for  the 
aenrant  knoweth  not  what  his  liord  doeth  :  but  I  have  called 
you  friends ;  for  all  things  that  I  heard  from  my  Father  I 
have  made  known  unto  j'ou  "  (0-10). 

Pleasant  are  the  words,  ♦*  my  love,"  "  my  joy," 
"  my  friemis  " ;  and  they  come  home  to  our  hearts 
all  the  more,  because  spoken  to  individual  men, 
on  whom  at  the  moment  the  eye  of  affection  rests, 
the  men  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that,  "  having 
loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved 
them  unto  the  end."  Here  is  condensed  a  whole 
history  of  love  in  the  love  of  the  Father  to  the 
Son,  the  love  of  Jesus  to  his  people,  the  love  of 
his  people  to  one  another ;  each  stage  being  both 
the  source  and  the  standard  for  the  next-  Tims 
Jesus  stands  as  the  Mediator  of  love,'  re^^eiving, 
bestowing,  transmitting  it.  The  love  of  the  Father 
here  is  specially  the  love  to  the  Son  incarnate,  to 
Jesus  as  man.  It  is  with  this  He  parallels  his 
own  love  to  his  people,  exalting  thereby  to  the 
highest  point  the  conception  of  its  nature  and  its 
fulness.    In  the  charge,  "Abide  in  my  love,"  that 

>  "  Quod  ait,  <  Sicut  dilezit  me  Pater  et  ego  dilexi  vos ';  non 
equalitatem  natures  ostendit  nostrae  et  suee,  sicut  est  Patris  et 
ipslus,  set  gratiam  qu&  Mediator  Dei  et  hominom  est  homo 
Christus  Jesua.  Mediator  quippe  monatratur  cum  dixit,  '  Me 
Pater,  et  ego  voa.*  Nam  Pater  diligit  et  noa;  sed  in  ipso" 
(.Aug.,  in  loe.). 
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meaning  is  plain ;  for  ao  the  Father's  love  means 
not  mine  to  Him,  but  his  to  Me,  so  does  my  love 
mean  not  yours  to  Mo,  but  mine  to  you ;  though 
in  each  case  the  responsive  love  is  involved.  We 
are  to  abide  or  continue  in  that  love  (as  it  is  said 
elsewhere,  "  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God  " 
(Jude  21),  as  one  would  abide  in  the  sunshine  by 
keeping  in  the  place  where  the  sunshine  falls. 
The  love  of  Christ  rests  on  the  way  of  obedience, 
and  shines  along  the  paths  of  his  commandments. 
The  keeping  his  commandments  does  not  create 
the  love,  any  mora  than  walking  in  sunny  places 
creates  the  sunshine ;  and  accordingly,  the  ex- 
hortation is  not  to  seek  or  merit  or  obtain  the 
love,  but  to  remain  in  it  by  continuing  in  the  state 
and  life  to  which  alone  it  belongs.  Doubtless 
there  is  great  need  of  the  admonition  thus  ear- 
nestly given.  A  man  might  wander,  if  he  would, 
from  the  place  where  sunshine  falls,  to  follow 
some  divergent  path,  leading  into  shadow,  then 
into  gloom,  then  into  darkness ;  and  so  has  it  been 
with  some,  who  in  heedlessness  or  self-will,  yield- 
ing to  seductions  of  error  or  deceitfulness  of  sin, 
have  "turned  from  the  holy  commandment  de- 
livered to  them."  It  has  been  shown  in  previous 
wonls  how,  in  the  Gospel,  commandment  is  inter- 
woven with  love ;  and  in  this  place  the  same 
truth  reappears,  but  glorified  by  the  most  sublime 
example.     "If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye 
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shall  abide  in  my  love;  even  as  I  have  kept  my 
Father's  commaiulinents,  and  abide  in  his  love." 

It  is  a  touching  and  {>er8ua8ive  addition  which 
the  Lord  makes  to  this  exhortation,  when  Ho  con- 
tinues, "  I  have  spoken  this  that  my  joy  may  be 
in  you,  and  that  your  joy  may  be  fulfilled."  There 
is  a  question  as  to  what  the  first  clause  intends ; 
whether  it  be  that  the  joy  that  I  have  in  you  may 
continue  (by  your  continuance  in  the  truth),  or 
that  the  joy  which  is  my  own  may  be  imparted,  so 
as  to  be  in  you  also.  It  is  interpreted  in  the  latter 
meaning  by  the  form  in  which  the  same  thought 
recurs  in  the  Pi*ayer :  ''  These  things  I  speak  in 
the  world,  that  they  may  have  my  joy  fulfilled  in 
themselves  "  (xvii.  18).  What  is  this  joy  which 
is  his  and  shall  be  theirs?  Few  are  the  notes  of 
joy  while  He  is  in  the  flesh,  as  compared  with  the 
tones  of  sorrow.  It  is  an  exception  when  we 
read  (as  in  Luke  x.  21),  "  In  that  hour  Jesus  re* 
joioed  in  spirit"  (or  in  the  Holy  Spirit).  That 
was  in  view  of  the  names  of  his  disciples  "  written 
in  heaven,"  and  of  the  effect  of  his  own  work  in 
the  revelation  of  saving  truth.  Its  nature,  again, 
is  intimated  in  the  joy  of  the  good  shepherd  in 
the  recovery  of  that  which  was  lost,  which  be- 
comes also  the  joy  of  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
Doubtless  there  was  a  deep  and  mighty  joy  in 
the  glory  to  the  Father,  the  overthrow  of  evil, 
and  the  salvation  of  men,  that  stirred  his  soul 
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amid  the  sorrowH  of  the  present;  but  then  the 
Hcene  of  it  lay  rather  in  the  future ;  oven  as  it  is 
written,  "  For  the  joy  that  was  tet  before  him,  he 
endured  the  crotw,  despiaing  the  ahame "  (Hob. 
xii.  2).  When  the  issue  was  reached,  and  the 
results  woro  inatiifcsted,  tiiis  joy  was  shared  by 
^*  friends  and  neighbours,"  not  only  in  heaven,  but 
in  earth.  How  it  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Apostles  appears  in  those  fervcpt  rejoiuings  for 
salvation  ministorod  and  diffused,  which  abound 
throughout  the  Epistles.  We  see  there  how  true 
it  was  that  his  joy  was  in  them,  and  that  their 
own  joy  was  fulHlled.  This  interpretation  may 
therefore  stand,  as  given  in  the  following  para- 
phrase after  other  interpretations  have  been  con- 
sidered :  — 

"Lafltly,  the  words  'in  you'  may  be  taken  simply  just 
as  they  stand ;  thus,  '  These  thing*  have  I  »poken  unto  you,' 
that  my  joy,  with  which  I  rejoice  concerning  the  glory 
of  Go<l  and  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world  to  bo  accom- 
plished by  me,  I  may  transfuse  into  you,  as  my  Apostles 
and  fellow-workers ;  and  that  this  joy  may  increase  as  your 
labours  and  your  fruit  increase ;  until  it  be  fulftlled  in  this 
life,  but  yet  more  completely  in  the  life  to  come."  ^ 

This  state  of  love  and  joy  is  protected  and 
maintained  by  its  own  laws  and  commandments. 
This  condition  has  been  premised  already,  "nd  is 
now  sealed  by  the  repetition  of  the  commandment, 

■■        ^  a  Lapide,  p.  lb&. 
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inoHt  compreheiiHive  of  otliers,  niid  most  diHtiiict- 
ivo  of  the  GoHpel,  which  [»  itHclf  an  injunction  of 
love  and  joy :  "  It  is  my  cummandment,  specially 
mine  (as  before  ^  €in-o\^  17  tV^)i  that  yo  love 
one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you."  So  the  motive 
and  the  rule,  the  grace  and  the  duty,  the  love  be- 
stowed  and  the  love  enjoined,  are  bound  together. 
This  is  the  legislation  of  the  Go.s])el,  and  in  this 
fashion  we  are  "  under  law  to  Christ."  * 

Of  the  words,  "As  I  have  loved  you,"  the 
crowning  evidence  and  exemplification  is  at  hand. 
"  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  frientls."  No  greater 
proof  of  love  can  be  given ;  no  higher  standard  set. 
In  both  senses  the  Evangelist  felt  the  power  of 
the  saying,  and  echoed  it  in  after  days.  "  Hereby 
know  we  the  love,  because  he  laid  down  his  life 
for  us;  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren "  (1  John  iii.  16).  In  a  few  hours 
the  act  spoken  of  would  be  accomplished,  and  that 
consciousness  was  in  the  heait  of  the  S[)eaker. 
Yet,  in  these  discourses,  this  is  the  sole  direct 
allusion  to  the  fact.  That  is  a  circumstance  which 
deserves  attention,  for  it  is  an  illustration  of  the 
mind  of  Christ.  See  Him  in  the  upper  room, 
and  then  in  Getlisemane,  and  you  feel  the  self- 
suppression,  or  (may  I  say?)  the  self-adjournment, 
which  love  to  his  own  imposed.    To  them   He 

>  nil  u¥  dMfioi  BcoC,  d\\'  fmiiot  X/m9tov  (1  Cor.  ix.  21). 
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dedicates  these  hours.  Their  consolation  and  in- 
struction is  the  business  now ;  and  the  teachingps, 
which  are  to  tell  on  all  their  after  life,  shall  not 
be  broken  by  agitating  enquiries,  or  confused  by 
overwhelming  thoughts.  The  coming  event  will 
siieiik  for  itself.  It  is  not  kept  secret,  but  is  with- 
drawn from  immediate  notice ;  and  is  presented 
now  in  a  single  aspect,  as  the  great  act  of  love, 
and  of  love  to  friends.  It  had  a  larger  purpose 
iind  effect.  "Christ  died  for  all,"  —  "gave  him- 
self a  ransom  for  all,"  —  "  died  for  the  ungodly,"  — 
"not  for  our  sins  only,  but  also  for  the  whole 
world."  But  with  special  intention,  and  in  the 
issue  with  full  effect,  He  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
friends ;  and  this  is  the  thought  of  the  moment, 
while  Ha  looks  on  the  men  before  Him,  first 
members  and  fit  representatives  of  that  dear  com- 
j)any,  and  says  to  them,  "  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye 
do  the  things  that  I  command  you." 

Only  once  have  we  heard  this  address  before, 
in  an  exhortation  which  naturally  prompted  a 
tone  of  special  sympathy :  "  I  say  unto  you,  my 
friends,  be  not  afraid  of  them  that  kill  the  body  " 
(Luke  xii.  4).  But  the  relation  had  ever  subsisted 
in  a  measure,  both  with  these  men,  and  with  others, 
like  the  family  of  Bethany,  in  the  kindly  inter- 
course of  the  past ;  and  the  title  is  now  conferred 
liecause  the  reason  given  for  it  exists  as  never 
l>efore,  in  the  communications  and  confidences  of 
these  closing  houra. 
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"  No  longer  do  I  call  you  servftnts  j  for  the  Rervaiit  know- 
eth  not  what  his  lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  you  friends ; 
for  all  things  that  I  heard  from  my  Father  I  have  made 
known  unto  you." 

Servants  (5ot)\o(,  bond-servants)  they  were,  and 
servants  they  continued;  and  the  title  was  dear 
to  them,  OS  descriptive  of  their  place  in  the  greiit 
household,  and  of  the  employment  which  was 
honour  and  joy.  And  so  tliey  loved  to  use  it,  and 
place  it  in  the  first  line  of  their  writings,  "  Simon 
Peter,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ "  (1  Pet.  i.  1) ; 
"  Jude,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ"  (v.  1) ;  "Paul, 
a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Rom.  i.  1).  If  they 
had  ceased  to  be  servants,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
friends.  The  familiar  attitude,  which  some  have 
thought  to  be  Christian,  disqualifies  for  the  Mas- 
ter's friendship.  But  ti-ue  servants  of  the  Lord 
of  all  become,  by  his  own  grace,  his  friends.  He 
calls  them  so  because  He  makes  them  such,  by 
the  confidential  terms  to  which  He  admits  them. 
The  servant  (SouXo?),  as  such,  knows  not  what 
his  lord  is  doing;  for  he  knows  only  the  task  set 
him,  and  just  does  as  he  is  told.  He  is  not 
informed  of  the  purposes,  nor  associated  with  the 
interests,  to  which  his  allotted  task  contributes. 
But  if  he  be  so  by  the  master's  will,  a  great 
change  has  come.  The  work  may  be  still  the 
same;  but  now  it  is  done  with  intelligence  and 
sympathy,  with  a  sense  of  fellowship  in  the  under- 
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taking,  and  of  participation  in  the  master's  scheme 
and  aim.  Such  is  the  association  with  Himself 
which  Jesus  gives  to  his  servants.  "  All  things," 
He  says,  "  which  I  heard  from  my  Father,  I  have 
made  known  unto  you."  I  have  admitted  you  to 
my  confidence  in  respect  of  the  charge  which  I 
have  from  my  Father,  and  made  you  partners 
with  Me  in  the  great  scheme  of  God.  This  is 
indeed  to  treat  us  as  friends;  and  this  gives  the 
true  character  to  Christian  'service.  An  intelli- 
gent apprehension  of  the  revelation  made  to  us,  a 
spontaneous  i)articipation  in  the  mind  of  Christ, 
a  practical  adoption  of  his  interests  as  our  own,  a 
conscious  association  with  Him  in  life  and  work,  — 
these  are  the  privileges  and  the  duties  of  those  to 
whom  He  says,  "  I  have  called  you  friends."  A 
practical  basis  is  given  for  this  experience  io  its 
connexion  with  "  what  the  Lord  doeth."  It  is  the 
work  of  Christ  in  the  world  which  engages  that 
service  which  becomes  friendship;  and  we  shall 
find  it  such,  not  as  mere  observers  and  approvers, 
but  as  active  participants  according  to  our  several 
vocations  and  ministries. 

The  privilege  of  being  servants  is  great ;  that  of 
being  friends  is  greater.  Some  good  men  limit 
themselves  to  the  first  experience,  without  ad- 
vancing to  the  second.  Loyal  in  duties,  they  do 
their  part,  and  they  have  their  reward ;  but  they 
rest  in  contracted  ideas,  and  live  on  distant  terms 
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with  their  Master.  Content  with  an  elementary 
faith,  they  liave  little  interest  in  the  more  ample 
communications  of  truth,  of  which  it  is  said,  "  All 
things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I  have 
made  known  unto  you."  Scarcely  looicing  he- 
yond  what  they  are  hound  to  do  themselves,  they 
miss  the  sense  of  association  with  what  "  the  Lord 
doeth." 

The  secret  of  a  true  friendship  is  revealed  in  this 
explanation.  That  does  not  consist  in  outward  re- 
lations or  circumstances,  though  these  may  become 
occasions  of  it.  It  consists  in  common  ideas  and 
common  interests,  in  fellowship  of  mind  and  fel- 
lowship of  action.  And  what  a  power  there  is  in 
it  I  How  often,  among  ourselves,  does  the  friend- 
ship of  a  superior  mind  exa':t  the  lower  character, 
enlarge  the  horizon  of  thought,  and  make  life 
more  worthy,  more  active,  more  interesting !  In 
the  highest  sense  and  fullest  measure  must  these 
effects  attend  a  friendship  with  our  Lord  and 
Master.  What  ideas  can  be  so  elevating  as  those 
which  He^  has  heard  of  his  Father,  and  made 
known  unto  us?  What  interests  can  be  so  en- 
nobling as  those  which  we  share  with  Him  in 
conscious  contribution  to  his  work  in  the  world? 
And  these  ideas  and  interests  are  not  confined  to 
the  cultured  and  the  few.  In  every  rank  there 
are  friends  of  Christ,  who  receive  hia  confidences 
and  share  in  his  designs. 
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To  this  Hervice  and  fellowship  Jesus  had  called 
the  disciples.  The  initiative  was  his,  not  theirs ; 
so  He  i-eminds  them.  "Ye  did  not  choose  me, 
but  I  chose  you."  Some  have  read  these  words, 
as  intending  election  to  eternal  life;  but  that  is 
out  of  keeping  with  our  LordV  whole  habit  of 
speech,*  and  also  with  the  drift  of  the  present 
words,  in  respect  to  the  actual  position  of  service 
and  fellowship,  and  again  with  the  use  of  the 
same  verb  conceniing  the  same  persons  in  other 
places.'  The  choice  was  followed  by  appointment 
for  work  and  its  results.  "  I  set  (or  placed)  you, 
that  ye  should  go  and  bear  fruit,  and  that  your 
fruit  should  abide,  that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you." 
That  which  had  been  said  before  is  here  recalled, 
in  onler  to  connect  it  with  the  special  objects  for 
which  the  Apostles  were  set  or  constituted  in  their 
assigned  position.  At  the  same  time,  the  fruitful- 
ness  expressed  in  the  previous  allegory  receives 

1  St.  Augustin,  both  in  this  passage  and  elsewhere  (lib.  1. 
cli.  17,  <Ie  Pr(edest.  Sanct.),  understands  by  this  choosing  the 
predestination  of  God :  I  have  predestinated  you,  and  chosen 
you,  without  any  merits  of  your  own,  to  glory.  But  this  does 
not  agree  rightly  with  the  words,  "  Ye  have  not  chosen  me." 
For  neither  could  the  Apostles  choose  Christ  to  heavenly  glory ; 
nor  docs  Christ  here  seem  to  have  wished  to  reveal  his  pre- 
destination to  the  Apostles.  For  this  He  Himself  ia  wont  to 
attribute  to  the  Father.  —  C.  a  Lai'idk. 

«  ir\iyoiuu,  to  choose  out  for  one's  self.  Luke  vi.  13,  John 
vi.  70,  Acts  i.  2,  all  of  choosing  to  apoBtlcship, 
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here  a  signiUcant  addition,  suggesting  more  dis- 
tinctly the  character  of  apoBtolie  fruitfulness. 
'*  That  ye  should  go  "  implies  their  mitsion  as  in 
the  mind  of  the  Speaker,  and  "that  your  fruit 
should  remain  "  is  a  forecast  of  its  enduring  effect. 
The  fulfilment  of  that  forecast  is  before  us  still, 
in  the  continuance  of  the  faith  which  they 
preached  and  of  the  Chiirch  which  they  founded. 
But  not  to  Apostles  only  does  this  word  belong. 
How  much  fruit  remains  from  godly  lives  in  every 
age,  in  lasting  institutions,  enduring  books,  hymns 
that  are  sung  from  age  to  age,  in  names  by  which 
the  world  is  made  better,  in  propagated  influences 
of  truth  or  goodness,  in  ministries,  perhaps  humble 
and  obscura,  but  which  issue  in  the  eternal  life  of 
the  saved  I 

It  is  a  noble  and  a  Christian  ambition  which 
aspires  to  prolong  the  useful  effects  of  life  on 
earth  beyond  its  appointed  span ;  and  surely  this 
enduring  character  belongs  more  or  less  to  all 
good  service.  It  is  a  word  both  of  exhortation 
and  assurance  for  all  members,  servants,  and 
friends  of  Christ.  "  I  have  set  you,  that  ye  should 
go  and  bear  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should 
remain." 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

ENMITY  OF  THE  WOEL0 
XV.  17-26 

The  discouree  is  now  to  enter  upon  another 
region  of  thouglit ;  following  the  future  course  of 
the  disciples  it  must  pass  into  the  world.  The 
dividing  line  is  drawn  in  the  words, — 

'*  These  things  I  enjoin  you,  to  the  end  that  ye  may  love 
one  another." 

Most  commentators  (as  Luthardt  and  Godet) 
make  the  saying  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding 
section.  Othera  (as  Westcott)  read  it  as  an  intro- 
duction to  that  which  follows.  Surely  it  is  both. 
It  is  a  dividing  line  and  a  connecting  link.  Such 
is  the  effect  of  a  like  phrase  in  other  places.^ 
Here  the  expression  intends,  not  a  summary  of 
what  has  been  taught,  but  one  practical  conclu- 
sion from  it ;  namely,  the  precept  of  mutual  love 
as  proper  to  men  who  are  in  common  relations  of 
union  and  friendship  with  their  Lord,  such  as 

»xiv.  26,  XV.  11,  xvi.  1,26,  .33. 
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have  been  unfolded  in  the  preceding  words.  But 
the  saying  is  at  the  same  time  an  introduction 
to  the  instructions  which  ensue ;  for  this  precept, 
delivered  but  a  moment  before,  is  repeated  here, 
not  simply  for  the  sake  of  impression,  but  specially 
for  its  bearing  on  the  experiences  now  to  be  de- 
scribed. It  bears  upon  them  as  contrasted  with 
them,  and  as  providing  against  them.  The  love 
to  be  maintained  within  the  company  of  Christ  is 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  hatred  to  be  encoun- 
tered outside  it;  and  the  uniting  bond  among 
believers  is  shown  to  be  a  practical  necessity,  in 
view  of  the  coming  conflict  with  the  unbelieving 
world.  So  the  Evangelist  in  his  Epistle,  enlarging 
on  the  charge  which  he  here  records,  contrasts  and 
connects  this  love  and  this  hatred,  in  order  to 
impress  on  a  later  generation  this  lesson  of  his 
Lord.  '*  This  is  the  message  which  ye  heard  from 
the  beginning,  that  we  should  love  one  another. 
.  .  .  Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hateth 
you.  We  know  that  we  have  passed  out  of  death 
into  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  He  that 
loveth  not,  abideth  in  death"  (1  John  iii.  11, 18, 
14).  The  urgent  language  of  the  then  aged 
Apostle  evinces  the  pain  with  which  he  saw  divis- 
ions and  antagonisms  rising  among  Christians 
themselves,  and  threatening  to  bring,  as  they  have 
since  brought,  the  evil  spirit  of  the  world  into  the 
heart  of  the  Church. 

Q 
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But  on  the  evening  of  the  fiwewell,  these  dangera 
lay  in  the  distance,  though  in  the  reiterated  in- 
junction the  foresight  of  them  aptwars.  The  need 
then  was  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  chosen  band 
for  the  experiences  of  the  mission  and  conflict 
which  were  before  them.  This  is  done  in  the  rest 
of  the  discourse  by  combining  premonitions  of 
trial  with  promises  of  support.  The  world  rising 
against  them  and  the  Spirit  coming  to  their  help 
form  the  picture  of  their  future  work,  as  followere 
and  agents  of  Jesus  after  He  is  gone.  Following 
the  mingled  flow  of  these  warning  and  animating 
words,  we  shall  observe  two  stages  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  situation,  —  the  first  given  in  xv. 
18-27,  the  second  in  xvi.  1-16.  Each  presents  a 
view  of  the  antagonism  of  the  world,  called  forth 
by  the  testimony  to  Jesus,  and  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  by  which  the  testimony  will  be  sustained; 
but  the  first  stage  gives  the  principles  of  the  con- 
flict, the  second  enters  into  its  details. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Luthardt  that  the  dif- 
ference of  subject  in  Chapter  XV.  is  characterised 
by  difference  of  expression.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
chapter  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  connecting 
particles  (a  feature  technically  expressed  by  the 
word  "  asyndeton ") ;  in  the  second,  the  particles 
of  connexion  (and,  but,  etc.)  reappear.*    "The 

» In  hiB  "Introduction,"  vol.  i.  p.  41,  Luthardt  observes 
on  the   coQBtruction    and    form  of   eentences.     "Asyndeton 
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emotinn  of  tho  heart,"  Hays  Luthardt,  "expresses 
itself  in  asyndeton."  So  it  docs ;  hut  emotion  is 
not  all  tho  reason  for  this  manner  of  expression. 
The  former  section  aimonncod  spiritual  truths 
which  dwell  as  separate  oracles  on  tho  memory; 
the  latter,  predicting  historical  facts,  tikes  the 
tone  in  which  one  tells  what  happens  in  tho  world. 
The  difference  is  worth  noting,  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction between  tho  two  sections  of  the  discourse. 
Tho  members  of  Christ  who  share  his  life,  the 
friends  of  Christ  who  share  his  love,  are  also 
followers  of  Christ  who  share  his  work  ;  and  they 
must  find,  as  Ho  has  found,  what  painful  ex|)eri- 
ences  attend  it.  Thus  the  discourse  must  pass 
from  the  secret  sanctuary  to  the  outlying  scene, 
and  from  the  pei-sonal  relations  with  Jesus  to  the 
consequent  relations  with  the  world.  The  atmos- 
^phere  is  changed  in  a  moment.  Within  is  the 
breath  of  lov<5 ;  without  r.re  the  blasts  of  hatred. 

"  If  the  world  hateth  you  —  (it  is  expreAnerl  not  as  a  con- 
tingency, but  AH  a  fact)  —  If  the  world  hateth  you,  ye  know 
that  it  haH  hated  me  before  (it  hated)  you. 

"  If  ye  were  of  the  worW,  the  world  would  love  its  own ; 
but  becauHO  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  chose  you  out  of 
the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you. 

lays  thoughts  and  aentenccB  utterly  bare,  Hide  by  side,  without 
special  note  of  their  mutual  relation.  It  is  partly  a  sign  of  the 
plain  statement  of  what  is  to  be  reported,  partly  the  product  of 
a  deep  perception  of  the  mutual  relation  of  the  matters  in 
question.  It  desires  that  others  obtain  tho  same  perception 
in  its  native  purity." 
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"  Reineinbor  the  word  that  I  nuid  unto  you.  A  mrvant  it 
not  greater  than  hiii  lord.  If  they  peraecuted  me,  they  will 
also  perHeoiite  you ;  if  they  liept  my  word,  they  will  keep 
yours  also. 

"  But  all  these  things  will  they  do  unto  you  for  my  name's 
salie,  because  they  know  not  him  that  sent  me  "  (18-21). 

Tho  world!  It  is  a  comprehenBive  and  com- 
plex term,  vaguely  extending  over  all  regionn  and 
races  and  ages.  It  preaents  mankind  as  a  whole, 
but  eM|)ecially  as  self-developed  in  congregated 
numbers  and  social  communities,  and  consequently 
discovering  the  predominant  spirit,  and  exhibiting 
in  high  relief  the  character  of  human  nature  as  it 
is.  Tho  world  thus  fashioned,  thus  inspired,  thus 
characterised,  is  everywhere,  but  most  in  its  cen- 
tres and  citadels.  It  is  diffused  over  the  hills  of 
Galilee  and  concentrated  in  the  schools  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  it  shouts  in  a  theatre  at  Ephesus  and  rule^ 
in  the  palace  of  the  Crosars ;  it  is  in  aristocracies 
and  democracies,  in  the  classes  and  the  masses,  in 
secular  companies  and  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
in  marts  of  business  and  resorts  of  pleasure. 
Under  various  conditions  of  society  and  in  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity,  the  world  realises 
itself  in  all  races  and  orders  and  places  and  times. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  immense  variety,  what  is 
it  which  constitutes  the  unity,  and,  as  it  were, 
jMjrsonality,  in  which  the  world  is  regarded,  and 
which  a  frequent  use  of  its  name  in  Scripture 
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represents?  It  may  lie  unnwured  that  the  world 
IB  one,  in  virtue  of  the  mind  and  spirit  which  per- 
vades it ;  in  virtue  of  (what  in  a  larger  Honse  we 
may  call)  its  worldlinet«^  being  a  God  to  itself, 
deriving  xt»  principles,  aims,  and  instincts  from 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  It  becomes  one 
in  virtue  of  the  moral  condition  thus  created, 
which  is  at  its  root  alienation  from  God. 

That  spirit  had  now  been  tested  and  exposed  by 
the  great  ombassy  of  love ;  and  the  test  had  been 
applied  under,  what  might  seem,  the  most  hopeful 
conditions.  The  Jewish  world,  in  which  Jesus 
appeared,  was  in  a  higher  moral  state  than  were 
the  nations ;  it  was  prepared  by  previous  revela- 
tion ;  it  had  the  form  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
truth  in  the  law;  it  had  godly  traditions  and 
associations,  and  was  familiar  with  a  religious 
language,  which  made  the  embassy  intelligible  at 
once.  All  the  more  on  these  accounts  did  that 
people  show  what  is  the  inbred,  inveterate  char- 
acter of  the  spirit  of  the  world  by  its  attitude 
towards  Him  who  was  sent  from  God.  "  He  was 
in  the  world,  and  the  world  know  him  not;  he 
came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him 
not."  But  there  was  worse  than  incapacity  to 
know,  and  refusal  to  receive ;  these  rose  in  resent- 
ment, and  settled  into  hatred.  It  was  painfully 
felt.  "  The  world,"  He  had  said  to  his  brethren, 
'*  cannot  hate  you,  but  me  it  hutcth,  because   I 
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testify  of  it  that  the  works  thereof  are  evil" 
(vii.  7).  The  hatred  grew  more  active  as  the 
tostimony  grew  more  clear,  and  it  was  now  reach- 
ing consummation  in  the  flnal  crime. 

JoHus  speaks  now  of  this  hatred,  because  his 
followers  must  inherit  it;  in  order  not  only  to 
warn  them  of  what  they  will  meet,  but  also  to  give 
tliem  the  supimrt,  which  will  be  felt  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  case  and  a  sense  of  communion 
with  Himself. 

Why  Hhould  those  men,  with  their  simple  char- 
actors  and  good  intentions,  be  objects  of  hatred  to 
the  world?  But  why  should  He  have  been  so, 
who  came  with  larger  love  and  more  ample  bene- 
fits ?  If  it  hates  you  (the  indicative  affirms  it  as 
fact),  if  it  hates  you,  ye  know  (or  rather,  know 
yo)  that  it  hated  me  first  of  you  (^i/ii  irp&rov  vfiStv 
fi4fit<njKe)y  an  expression  by  which  He  ranks  more 
clearly  Himael'  and  them  together.*  In  their  case, 
as  in  his,  tins  hatred  has  its  root  in  an  instinctive 
sense  of  inward  severance  and  of  a  different  origin. 
♦♦  If  ye  were  of  the  world  (born  of  and  belonging 
to  it),  the  world  would  love  its  own,"  recognising 
its  own  family  likeness,  with  such  love  as  is  natu- 
ral to  it."    "  But  because  ye  are  not  of  the  world," 

»  So  sometimes  in  English.    E.g.  Milton,  — 

"  Adam,  the  godlleat  man  of  m«n  dnoe  born ; 
The  faliml  of  her  daaghten,  Eve." 

*  The  love  (/0iXe«)  is  that  of  nature,  and  not  of  moral  choice 
(^dydwart).  —  Westcow. 
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but  on  the  contrary,  I  vtumo  you  out  of  the  world, 
into  my  own  likeness  and  fellowship,  on  that 
account  the  world  hates  you.  All  commentutoni 
observe  how  strongly  the  substantive  reality  and 
antagonistic  character  of  the  world  are  empha- 
sised by  the  word  five  times  rejieated  in  this  single 
verse. 

Such  is  the  hidden  root  of  the  hatred.  Ttn 
manifestations  follow  naturally ;  and  here  also  the 
saying  on  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  will 
apply.  "Remember  the  word,  the  word  that  I 
said  unto  you.  A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord."  It  is  indeed  a  word  to  be  remembered  by 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  it  turns  many  ^  tys 
and  teaches  many  lessons.  Lately  (xiii.  16)  it 
taught  the  duty  of  a  like  humility  of  sei-vice; 
now  it  impresses  the  fitness  of  a  like  treatment 
and  endurance.  Shall  the  servants  claim  to  be 
exempted  from  that  which  the  Master  bare  ?  In 
so  far  as  they  do  the  same  work  and  speak  the 
same  word,  they  must  reckon  on  the  same  response. 
"If  they  persecuted  me"  (He  says),  "they  will 
also  persecute  you;  if  they  kept  my  word,  they 
will  keep  yours  also.''  The  world  is  no  longer 
spoken  of  in  its  unity.  The  plural  admits  variety 
of  action ;  and  perhaps  the  second  clause  may  sug- 
gest a  greater  opening  for  the  effect  of  the  word 
as  com^Mired  with  the  treatment  of  the  speaker. 
But  the  disciples  are  to  judge  from  past  observa- 
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tion  what  tlioy  have  to  look  for,  both  in  treatment 
of  themselves  and  in  reception  of  their  word. 
Only  they  have  received,  in  the  relation  between 
their  Lord's  history  and  their  own,  a  strong  sup- 
port and  consolation.  The  wonst  that  may  come 
to  them  will  bo  the  consequence  and  the  evidence 
of  their  communion  with  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
work,  and  will  bear  the  blessed  impress  of  his 
name.  What  power  lay  in  the  won!,  "  All  these 
things  will  they  do  unto  you  for  my  name's 
sake  " !  That  thought  was  more  than  support  and 
consolation ;  it  became  exultation  and  joy.  Very 
soon  will  these  men  encounter  the  rising  persecu- 
tion, in  imprisonment,  scourgings,  and  counsels  to 
slay  them ;  and  they  will  •'  return  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Council  rejoicing  that  they  are  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the  name  "  (^vvkp  toO 
oi^/iarov,  Acts  V.  41). 

It  will  be  for  his  name;  but  what  does  that 
imply?  Jesus  will  not  leave  the  question  unan- 
swered ;  He  will  go  below  the  surface,  and  show 
the  truth  of  the  situation,  as  it  is  sadly  present  to 
his  mind.    He  continues  :  — 

"  For  my  name's  sake,  because  they  know  not  him  that 
sent  ine. 

"  If  I  had  not  come  and  Hpoken  unto  them,  they  had  not 
had  sin  ;  but  now  tliey  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin. 

"  He  that  liateth  ine,  hateth  my  Father  also. 

"  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none 
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other  did,  they  had  not  had  nin ;  but  now  have  they  both 
men  and  hated  both  nie  and  my  Father. 

"  But  (thiH  Cometh  to  paffn),  that  tlie  word  may  he  fulfilled 
which  is  written  in  ttioir  law,  f'hey  hated  me  without  a 
cause"  (21-25). 

"  They  know  not  him  that  sent  me,"  —  that  is 
at  the  root  of  all.  Having  no  real  acquaintance 
with  the  Sender,  they  could  not  recognise  Him 
that  was  sent.  Rejection  of  the  Son  was  the  con- 
sequence of  alienation  from  the  Father;  and  this 
has  heen  made  clear  hy  the  searching  character  of 
the  mission,  and  )>y  its  ai>i)eal  in  word  and  deed. 
IMsIiop  Westcott  brings  out  the  parallel  of  the  two 
api)eal8  by  simple  arrangement  of  the  clauses. 

"  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  to  them,  they  had  not  had 
sin, 
But  now  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin : 
He  that  hateth  me,  hateth  my  Father  also. 
"  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other 
did,  they  had  :iot  had  sin  : 
But  now  they  have  both  seen,  and  hated  both  nie  and 
my  Father." 

To  have  nent  the  Wonl  would  have  been  a  great 
favour;  but  to  conn'  ami  tpeah  was  more.  The 
personal  presence  fulfilled  the  part  of  "  Him  that 
should  come  " ;  the  speaking  in  common  language 
and  natural  tones  brought  the  message  home.  It 
was  spoken  heart  to  heart  and  face  to  face.  And 
if  visible  evidence  was  needed,  visible  evidence 
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was  given  by  works,  Buch  works  as  none  other  did. 
In  kind,  in  number,  in  power,  in  deep  significance, 
they  stand,  and  will  ever  stand,  absolutely  alone,  — 
one  entire  testimony  of  the  Father  to  the  Son. 

But  for  these  appeals  and  evidences,  "they  had 
not  had  sin,"  —  sin,  that  is,  in  this  matter,  sin  in 
unbelief.  The  absence  of  evidence  would  have 
l)een  real  excuse.  Is  there  not  a  sound  of  divine 
equity  in  the  saying,  and  of  mercy  wliich  will 
make  allowance  where  allowance  can  be  made? 
But  now,  as  things  are,  they  have  no  pretext  to 
cover  the  guilt  of  unbelief.  It  is  not  ignorance,  or 
mlHinformation,  or  mistake.  It  is  sin.  It  springs 
from  avei-sion,  and  ripens  into  hatred :  and  hatred 
of  whom  ?  "  He  that  hateth  me  hateth  my  Father 
also  " ;  for  the  mind  and  spirit  in  Me,  which  repels 
them,  is  the  mind  and  spirit  of  my  Father ;  and 
the  claims  which  they  resent  from  Me  are  the 
claims  which  I  make  for  my  Father.  All  has 
been  clearly  set  before  them,  with  the  result  that 
"  they  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  Me  and  my 
Father." 

'  A  sad  result,  indeed,  of  the  great  experiment. 
Yet  one  that  might  be  expected ;  for  it  also  is 
fulfilment:  fulfilment  of  anticipations  which  past 
examples  might  create;  fulfilment  of  reflections 
stamped  on  the  sacred  page,  upon  the  conduct  of 
men  noted  in  history  or  foreseen  in  prophecy; 
fulfilment  especially  of  sad  voices  breathing  in  the 
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pHalms,  and  making  their  own  Scriptures  —  "  their 
laWy  which  they  use  and  boast"  (Bengel)  —  n 
testimony  against  themselves.  Yes,  it  is  written 
more  than  once,  and  is  now  fulfilled  more  dis- 
tinctly than  ever  before,  "  They  hated  me  without 
a  cause"  (Stupeai/),  gratuitously,  with  no  cause 
given  by  Him  Who  is  hated,  but  all  the  reason  in 
the  heart  of  the  haters.  Whether  the  words  r.re 
an  echo  of  Ps.  xxxv.  19,  or  (more  probably)  of 
Ps.  Ixix.  4,  they  are  not  to  he  taken  alone.  Here, 
as  in  many  of  our  Lord's  citations,  a  single  line 
intimates  the  presence  to  his  mind  of  the  whole 
Scripture  in  which  it  occurs;  and  these  Psalms 
serve  beyonii  others  to  describe  the  situation 
created  for  Him  by  human  enmity,  and  to  supply 
fit  expressions  for  the  facts  and  feelings  of  the 
moment.  It  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  that 
the  Scriptures  are  living  in  his  heart,  as  receiving 
in  his  own  history  their  highest  and  intended 
fulfilment. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

WITNESS  TO  THE  WORLD 
XV.  26,  27 

Thus  have  the  disciples  been  warned  and  in- 
formed in  resiiect  of  their  relations  with  the  world. 
The  trae  state  of  the  case  up  to  the  pi-esent 
moment  is  before  them,  —  a  sad  summary  of  their 
Master's  history,  and  a  dark  forecast  of  their  own 
prospect. 

But  light  rises  on  the  darkness.  After  all,  the 
last  word  has  not  been  spoken,  nor  are  the  resoui-ces 
of  God  exhausted.  There  is  a  power,  still  in 
reserve,  destined  to  bring  new  witness  to  Jesus 
and  the  truth.  The  Paraclete,  already  promised 
as  Comforter  to  the  disciples,  shall  prove  his  char- 
acter of  Advocate  in  the  great  cause  which  is  yet 
to  be  pleaded  before  the  world. 

"  ^iut  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  bear  witness  of  me : 

"  And  ye  also  bear  witness,  because  from  the  l)eginning 
ye  are  with  me  "  (20,  27). 
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Very  fully  and  precisely  does  the  Lord  designate 
the  agent  who  is  destined  to  come  upon  the  scene. 
He  is  the  Paraclete,  now  to  develop  a  distinct 
element  in  the  large  significance  of  that  name.  I 
will  send  Him  to  you  from  the  Father.  He  is  the 
Spirit  of  truth  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father. 
He  {tKeivo^,  personal  and  emphatic),  ffe  shall  Ixsar 
witness  concerning  Me. 

There  is  large  revelation  and  guidance  for 
thought  in  these  words,  each  particular  having 
force  in  the  direction  of  theological  statement,  but 
here  Ijearing  intentionally  on  the  historical  mission 
of  the  Spirit.  This  definitt?  mission  is  exjwessed 
by  the  future,  "  I  will  send,"  the  action  of  the 
Sender  being  emphasised  by  the  use  of  the  pro- 
noun (e7ft»  ir^/i-^fl)) ;  while  in  the  later  clause  the 
present  tense,  "  who  proceedeth,"  marks  this  send- 
ing as  a  st)ecial  stage  in  a  going  forth  that  is  con- 
tinuous and  of  old.  The  use  also  of  the  preposition 
vapd  in  both  clauses  makes  the  pa.ssage  a  state- 
ment on  the  active  mission,  not  an  abstract  doc- 
trine on  the  eternal  procession,  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  twofold  phrase,  "the  Spirit  of  truth  which 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,"  raises  the  truth  in- 
tended above  all  partial  or  secondary  senses  to  the 
highest  conceivable  ideal. 

The  object  of  this  mission  is  briefly  expresserl, 
to  be  enlarged  afterwards,  in  its  proper  place, 
"  Ho  shall  bear  witness  concerning  me."     Christ 
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is  tho  |)Ower  for  life  and  healing  in  the  world; 
but  for  this  Ho  must  be  known.  He  has  not 
been  known  in  his  personal  manifestation ;  He  is 
to  be  known  by  testimony,  —  a  method  which 
has  the  advantage  of  extending  to  all  mankind 
through  all  ages.  The  first  witness  being  given 
once  for  all,  is  propagated  to  the  end  of  time. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  a  witness 
concerning  Christ. 

The  witness  is  twofold  —  that  of  the  Paraclete, 
and  that  of  the  Apostles  —  but  the  two  form  one 
testimony.  There  is  a  reason  for  each:  for  that 
of  the  Paraclete,  because  He  is  "the  Spirit  of 
truth  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father  " ;  for  that 
of  the  Apostles,  "because  ye  are  with  me  from 
the  beginning,"  —  the  beginning,  that  is,  of  the 
manifestation  and  m'  istry.  They  are  witnesses 
of  facts,  of  words  and  deeds,  of  impressions  which 
they  have  received  in  j)eraonal  observation  and 
habitual  intercouree.  This  nearness  to  the  person 
of  Jesus,  and  companionship  through  all  his  time, 
is  recognised  as  a  qualification  for  his  commissioned 
witnesses,  as  St.  Peter  states  at  the  appointment 
of  Matthias, "  Of  these  men  which  have  companied 
with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in 
and  out  among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of 
John  unto  the  day  that  he  was  received  up  from 
us,  must  one  become  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resur* 
rection  "  (Acts  i.  21,  22).     And  tliis  qualification 
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18  confltnntly  insisted  on  in  their  teaching.  "  We 
cannot  bnt  speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen 
and  heai-d,"  —  "We  are  witneHsos  of  ftlt  things 
which  lie  did " ;  and  so  they  sjieak  continually. 
On  this  testimony  the  Church  is  founded,  holding 
the  hiHtoric  facts,  as  Rt.  Luke  says,  "  even  as  they 
delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from  the  l)eginning 
were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word" 
(i.  2). 

St.  John  in  his  old  age,  solemnly  concluding  the 
apostolic  testimony,  uses  words  which  involve  the 
twofold  witness  of  the  senses  and  of  the  Spirit. 

*'T)iat  which  was  from  the  tmginning,  which  we  hare 
heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we 
beheld,  and  our  hands  have  liandled,  concerning  the  Word 
of  life  (and  the  life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen,  and 
liear  witness,  and  declare  unto  you  the  life,  the  eternal  life, 
which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us) ; 
that  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you  also, 
that  ye  may  have  fellowship  with  us  "  (1  John  i.  1-3). 

The  witness  of  the  senses  and  natural  impres- 
sions is  supplied  by  that  which  is  seen  and  heard 
and  looked  upon  and  handled.  The  witness  of  the 
Spirit  gives  assurance  that  all  this  is  "concerning 
the  Word  of  life,"  and  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
life,  "  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father." 
"  It  is  the  Spirit  which  Iwareth  witnes-s  because  the 
Spirit  is  truth."  The  historic  facts  of  word  and 
deed,  of  (tassion,  resurrection,  ascension,  are  mys- 
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teries  as  well  as  facts,  revelations  of  the  unseen. 
Their  true  character  and  effect  may  be  —  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  they  must  be  —  felt  by  instinct- 
ive apprehension,  and  deduced  by  necessary  infer- 
ence ;  but  more  than  this  was  needed  for  the  clear 
view  and  certain  testimony  of  these  transcendental 
truths.  The  heavenly  things  needed  a  heavenly 
witness  to  interpret  and  certify  them.  The  disci- 
ples would  feel  the  need.  The  more  exalted  were 
their  own  apprehensions  of  all  that  liad  passed 
before  them  the  more  would  they  feel  that  these 
thoughts  were  too  great  for  them,  passing  into 
"  the  clop  things  of  God,"  and  calling  for  a  higher 
u  aching  than  that  of  a  human  understanding  and 
reason.  A  (  the  time  that  Jesus  is  speaking,  they 
scarcely  know  what  their  mission  will  involve,  in 
the  fulness  and  grandeur  of  the  witness  to  be 
given;  but  they  will  know  it  soon,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  feel  the  presence  of  another  mind 
than  their  own,  which,  in  them,  and  with  them, 
will  testify  of  Christ.  When  this  witness  came 
it  consisted  in  a  distinct  conscious  experience,  in 
the  recognised  unity  of  a  common  inspiration, 
in  concurrent  influence  on  other  souls,  in  sudden 
communications  of  light  and  power,  and  in  mani- 
fold preternatural  gifts,  all  converging  in  support 
of  the  one  Gospel,  and  the  testimony  to  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  the  life  that  is 
through  his  name.     In  the  strength  of  this  twofold 
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witness  the  Apostles  stood  forth  before  the  world  : 
"  We  are  witnesses  of  these  things,  and  so  is  also 
the  Holy  Ghost  which  God  has  given  to  them  that 
obey  him  "  (Acts  v.  32). 
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CHArTER  XV 

TllEATMBMT  BY  THE  WORLD 

■;-'''^,:  XVI.  1-7 

If  the  St)eaker  had  been  only  giving  information, 
or  treating  of  a  subject,  He  would  have  continued 
the  account  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
world  by  telling  what  He  was  about  to  tell  of  its 
character  and  effects.  If  we  omit  the  first  seven 
verses  of  this  chapter,  then  the  prediction  proceeds 
in  order :  "  He  shall  bear  witness  of  me,  and  ye 
also  shall  bear  witness ;  and  when  he  is  come  ho 
shall  reprove  the  world,"  etc.  But  these  are  words 
of  love;  and  the  emotions  and  anxieties  of  love 
break  in  on  the  course  of  consecutive  thought. 
The  situation  created  by  "ye  also  shall  bear  wit- 
ness "  is  before  the  mind  of  Jesus ;  that  in  which 
He  will  leave  these  men  who  are  to  be  with  Him 
no  more,  but  to  witness  for  Him  to  the  world. 
Why  has  He  s^wken  thus  concerning  the  world  and 
its  hatred  ?  There  was  need  for  such  words  then  ■, 
there  would  be  greater  need  soon. 

"  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  ye  should  not 
be  offended.    They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  syuagogues: 
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jreft,  the  hour  ODineth,  tliat  whoHoever  killoth  you  shall  think 
that  he  ofTeretli  iiervloe  to  God.  And  theHo  thiiigR  will  they 
do,  beoaum  they  have  not  known  the  Father,  nor  mo.  But 
tliese  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  when  their  hour 
is  come,  ye  may  remember  them,  how  that  I  tol<l  you.  And 
these  things  I  said  not  unto  you  from  the  beginning,  liecause 
I  was  with  you.  Dut  now  I  go  unto  him  that  sent  mo;  and 
none  of  you  asketh  me,  Whither  goest  thou  ?  But  because 
I  have  spoken  these  things  unto  you,  sorrow  liath  filled  your 
heart.  Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  It  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away:  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the  Com- 
forter will  not  come  uuto  you ;  but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him 
unto  you  "  (1-7). 

These  are  words  of  considerate  forethought,  and 
of  sympathy  with  trials  that  are  coming  and  with 
sorrow  that  is  come ;  but  are  spoken  on  account 
of  danger,  and  rather  for  safety  than  for  comfort, 
as  it  is  said,  "  that  ye  shouUl  not  be  offended." ' 
The  word  denotes,  not  the  displeasure  or  imn  of 

'  The  words  {odipBa^r,  vKai>ia\l!;u,  offence  and  offend)  be- 
long to  the  region  of  Christian  Uiought  (Vox  solum  blblica  et 
ecclesiaaticte.  —  Gkinm).  The  idea  is  that  of  an  obstacle  in 
the  path,  against  which  the  foot  strikes,  with  the  shock  to  the 
frame  and  feelings  which  all  know,  and  with  the  effect  of  causing 
the  man  to  stumble  or  fall,  or  perhaps  to  cease  following,  and 
turn  out  of  the  way.  This  is  whot  the  English  "  offend  "  proiterly 
means.  Our  common  use  of  the  word  has  rather  limited  ita 
impression  to  the  shock  of  personal  displeasure ;  and  the  Revised 
Version,  to  avoid  that  impressiun,  has  generally  dropped  the 
word,  and  substituted  "  cauHO  to  stumble,"  often  with  so  clumsy 
an  effect  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  blots  of  the  vcrMiou.  It  is 
better  to  keep  "offend"  w  is  biblical  word  used  iu  ita  proper 
sense. 
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them?  exi>srion(!OH,  but  tlio  Hlmck  whii!l»  they  wouhl 
givu  to  fiiith  hy  contmrtoty  to  whnt  Heeinud  jiwt 
ox|)e('tiiti()iiH,  and  to  ohl  roligioiw  ftHsociiitionH. 
IiiHteiwl  of  a  manifcHtiitiou  to  tho  worhl  whicli  tho 
disciplos  thought  to  Iwhohl,  thoro  wiw  to  Iw  only 
n  t(!8tin)ony  which  thoy  theniHolveH  iiiUHt  give; 
iuHttiad  of  a  restoring  tho  kingdom  to  iHraol,  tho 
Hcorn  and  hatred  of  iHiaol  iUtclf,  with  the  strange 
distrcsH  of  poi-seoutionby  religious  authorities,  with 
consent  of  religious  people,  acting  from  religious 
motives.  These  things  were  of  a  kind  to  perplex 
tlio  mind,  stagger  faith,  and  imperil  their  witness 
for  their  Master,  or  even  their  adherence  to  Him. 
The  main  points  of  these  ex[)erienco8  are  touched 
in  few  wonls,  and  with  explanations  which  ought 
U)  satisfy.  They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  syna- 
gogues (^airoavvaydtyov^  iroujo'ovffiv  vfia<i^,  an  ex- 
communication from  fellowship  with  their  people, 
not  only  bringing  jjainful  consequences,  but  in 
itself  most  distressing  to  religious  minds.  Yea, 
mora  than  that,  —  every  one  who  kills  you  will 
think  that  (Xarpeiau  irpoa^^ipei)  he  offers  an  act 
of  devotion  tc  God.  Strange  condition  of  mind ! 
Yet  one  well  within  the  capacities  of  misinformed 
conscience  and  the  curious  resources  of  self-deceit. 
Not  only  on  the  part  of  Jews,  but  within  the 
Churcb  itself,  sad  illustrations  have  abounded  of 
this  kind  of  "  service  to  God,"  often  in  extremest 
forms,  commonly  in  minor  persecutions.    To  those 
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who  had  to  Hiiffur  frnin  tliin  pvrvortcd  7,cnl  it 
wouhl  bo  »  Huppnrt  to  know  that  it  jiroceeded 
from  i^iionince.  They  will  do  theHo  thiiigH  Ihj- 
oause  they  have  not  known  (ou«  Hyvanrav),  did  not 
rocogniHo  what  waM  iHiforu  them  in  the  revelation 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Ah  it  wiw  with  JewH 
who  iMsrsecuted  ChriHtiaiiH,  so  with  OhriHtians  who 
have  porHocutod  JewH,and  with  ChriHtianH  who  have 
pentecuted  ChristianH.  Thiiips  have  Ixjen  done 
"to  the  glory  of  Ood"  and  "in  the  name  of 
Christ,"  of  which  He  who  looks  down  from  heaven 
could  only  say,  "  They  have  not  known  the  Father 
nor  me."  ; 

However  (so  wo  may  understand  the  words), 
enough  has  l)cen  said  for  the  puriK>se,  which  is  in 
the  future  rather  than  the  present.  When  the 
hour  is  come,  you  will  remember  these  warnings, 
and  that  it  was  I  (eyw)  who  told  you;  and  all 
that  happens  will  recall  this  evening  and  my  fore- 
seeing love. 

But  these  warnings  were  not  new;  hence  the 
next  words  present  no  little  difficulty  both  to 
readers  and  expositors :  "  Those  things  I  said  not 
unto  you  from  the  beginning,  because  I  was  with 
you."  Passing  intimations  of  trial  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  statement,  as  not  being  distinct ; 
neither  would  the  prediction  in  Matt,  xxiii.  9  be  so, 
clear  as  is  its  announcement  of  tribulation,  hatred, 
and  death ;  for  those  words  are  themselves  part  of 
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the  final  prophecy,  and  spoken  but  two  days  be- 
fore these.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  words  in 
Matt.  X.  16-25,  for  they  are  Ijoth  early  and  distinct. 
Some  commentators  have  satisfied  themselves  by 
saying  that  the  former  teaching  on  persecution 
was  comparatively  dim  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  this 
passage,  which  stands  in  the  first  Gospel  at  the 
beginning  of  the  apostolic  commission.  Critics 
who  arrange  things  as  they  please  consider  this  to 
be  an  instance  of  the  habit  of  that  Gospel  to  con- 
solidate scattered  teachings,  in  this  case  recording  as 
at  first  what  was  really  spoken  at  last.  This  is  a 
violent  supposition;  and,  moreover,  the  passage 
has  its  appropriate  fitness  in  the  place  assigned  it. 
The  Twelve  are  chosen,  and  receive  a  charge, 
and  are  sent  forth  on  a  short  experimental  mission 
prelusive  to  their  future  vork.  The  Lord  foresees 
what  that  future  work  will  be,  and  his  words  (as  is 
common  with  Him),  beginning  with  that  which 
is  at  hand,  pass  on  to  that  which  follows.  He 
sees  them  delivered  up  to  councils,  and  scourged 
in  synagogues,  and  brought  before  governors  and 
kings  for  his  sake,  and  for  a  testimony  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles;  and  here  only,  in  all  the  previous 
teaching  occurs  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  as  sus- 
taining their  words  and  speaking  in  them.  Thus 
He  did  say  these  things  "  at  the  Ijegiruung,"  when 
the  Twel'/e  first  Iwcame  Apostles,  as  indeed  was 
proper  to  the  occasion.    But  the  Authorised  Ver- 
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sioii  augments  the  difficulty  by  giving  a  defective 
translation.  The  word  (ef  apxv'O  is  not  at,  but,  as 
in  the  Revised  Vewion,  from  the  beginning,  and 
is  distinct  even  from  the  usual  form  so  rendered 
(air  apxn'i^-  It  is  used  only  in  one  other  place 
(vi.  64),  where  also  it  refers  to  tiie  beginning  of 
apostleship,  and  means  literally  out  of,  or  forth 
from,  the  beginning,  expressing,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tense  which  follows  (etTrov),  consequence 
and  continuity.  Thus  we  hear  the  Lord  as  saying 
that  after  the  first  lie  has  not  been  used  to  tell 
them  of  these  things  because  He  was  with  them, 
and  these  experiences  lay  then  in  the  future,  and 
there  were  other  subjects  for  his  intercoui-se  with 
them  from  which  these  darker  tlu)Ughts  might 
divert  their  minds.  The  children  of  the  wedding 
do  not  fast  while  the  Bridegroom  is  with  them. 
It  is  otherwise  when  He  nmst  be  tiiken  away  from 
them ;  and  that  time  is  now. 

"Now,"  He  resumes,  "I  go  unto  him  that 
sent  me."  So  recurs  the  ever-present  thought 
which  ought  to  awaken  encjuiry  leading  into  faith 
and  hope.  To  this  the  disciples  could  not  rise. 
"  None  of  you  asketh  me.  Whither  goest  thou  ? " 
Some  time  before  Peter  had  asked,  and  Thomas 
had  implied  it ;  but  these  had  lieen  voices  of  deso- 
late perplexity,  and  there  was  no  real  spiiit  of 
enquiry,  because  sorrow  had  filled  their  hearts. 
So  sorrow  works  when  it  fills  the  heart,  keeping 
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out  eveiything  but  itself,  like  a  heavy  cloud  over 
the  mind,  excluding  light«  that  should  be  breaking 
in,  and  sometimes  in  the  darkness  shewing  as 
simply  evil  things  which  are  really  good.  Jesus 
knew  their  sorrow  as  that  of  nature  and  affection ; 
and  He  felt  for  it  in  all  tenderness,  as  still  He 
does  in  other  cases  whei-e  sorrow  fills  the  heart. 

*'  Nevertheless,"  He  says,  "  I  tell  you  the  truth. 
It  is  ex[)edient  for  you  that  I  go  away."  Strange 
as  it  sounds  to  you,  it  is  the  truth,  and  it  is  I  who 
tell  it  to  you  (the  arrangement  and  the  use  of  the 
personal  pronoun  are  emphatic).  It  is  for  your 
intemst  and  advantage  that  I  go  away.  There  is 
loss  and  gain ;  but  the  loss  itself  is  gain,  as  Au- 
gustin  frequently  insists,  and  as  all  more  spiritual 
thinkers  expound.  It  has  been  often  shewn  how 
the  withdrawal  of  the  visible  presence  of  Jesus 
was  for  the  disciples  salutary  progress  and  advance. 
In  these  arguments  two  leading  ideas  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. It  was  the  end  of  tutelage  which 
would  have  kept  them  children,  and  the  removal 
of  a  veil  which  would  have  kept  them  carnal. 
The  first  reason  is  incidental  to  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  man ;  the  second  is  inherent  in  the 
supernatural  scheme  of  things. 

It  belongs  to  human  nature  in  childhood,  or  in 
stages  analogous  to  childiiood,  to  be  formed  by 
external  supervision,  and  in  maturity  to  be  set 
free  from  it ;  and  there  is  a  time  when  prolonged 
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smwrvision  would  not  promote,  but  arrest,  ma- 
turity. The  greater  independence  of  judgment 
and  action  ha8  its  risks;  but  the  virtue  of  the 
child  who  is  kept  right  is  of  a  less  perfect  charac- 
ter than  that  of  the  man  who  keeiw  right  himself. 
The  time  had  come  when  it  was  Ijetter  for  these 
disciples  to  pass  out  of  the  first  stage  of  discipline 
into  one  which  would  test  the  principles  and 
powers  they  had  gained,  and  to  exchange  the  eye 
ever  upon  them,  the  word  ever  in  their  ears,  the 
visible  presence  which  had  made  their  life  and 
safety,  for  a  stave  in  which  service,  loyalty,  and 
love  would  be  strengthened  by  more  independent 
exercise,  and  an  ol)edience  of  sight  would  become 
obedience  of  faith.  It  was  good  for  them  to  l)e 
with  Jesus ;  it  was  lietter  to  prove  tliat  they  had 
been  with  Him.  Even  in  this  sense  it  was  expe- 
dient for  them  that  He  should  go  away. 

But  this  was  the  more  superlicial  gain.  Still 
more  necessary,  in  the  order  of  grace,  was  the 
removal  of  the  veil  which  would  have  kept  them 
carnal.  The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  flesh,  so 
great  a  help  to  the  life  which  they  had  lived, 
would  be  a  hindrance  to  the  life  which  they  were 
to  live;  for  it  must  have  kept  their  minds  in 
relation  to  Him  in  tho  region  of  the  visible,  the 
corporeal,  the  externa  .  While  He  sat  there  be- 
fore them  in  tlie  body,  it  was  hard  to  enter  into 
the  mysteiy  of  a  spiritual  union,  or  duly  to  appre- 
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hcnd  the  divine  in  the  Innnan.'  Man  is  by  nature 
slow  to  pass  Iwyond  sight  and  sense  and  the  affec- 
tions which  lh<'.se  can  genemte.  Indeed,  there 
has  been  too  much  evidence  in  historical  Chris- 
tianity of  the  disposition  to  "know  Christ  after 
the  flesh,"  and  to  fashion  his  religion  to  a  cori-g- 
sponding  character.^    His  warning  on  that  subject 

>  AngiiRtin  in  frpqnent  on  tliis  point.  In  his  Sennon  on  tlie 
[.nss.aKc  CXLIII.,  "  Merito  diptum  est,  Kx))fdit  vohis  ut  ego 
Vnihim.  St-miicr  qnidem  divinitato  vobiscuni  ost ;  sod,  nisi  oor- 
jjoralitcr  ablret  a  nobis,  S('m|H<r  ejus  corpus  cunialiter-vi(!t'ri>r- "  < . 
et  niiminam  spiritual  iter  crederemus."  Af?ain  In  C("L'  , 
"  Vidolur  mild  (juod  discipuli  circa  forniani  Iiunianam  I)<'  mi 
Cliristi  fucnint  occupati,  ct  tanquam  lioniincs  in  iiondt.  'ui- 
niano  tcni'ba'.ar  affectu.  Volebat  autcni  cos  affectum  habere 
divinum,  et  dc  rarnalibus  facerc  spiritnales.  .  .  .  Cariiales  vero 
esse  desisU'tis,  si  forma  caniis  a  vestris  ocvdis  auferatur,  ut 
forma  Dei  vestris  cordibus  inseratur." 

»  "True  it  is  that,  while  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Homo 
to  have  preserved  the  Confession  of  (^hrist,  the  Son  of  the  living 
G(m1,  tlmmRh  so  many  ajfes,  notwithstanding  tlie  open  assaults 
and  insidious  snares  of  numberless  forms  of  heresy,  that  Church 
has  ever  bdm  especially  apt  to  lose  siglit  of  the  8i)iritual  and 
divine  truth  in  thi!  outward  human  form.  She  has  been  unable 
to  recognise  how  it  was  expedient  that  Christ  sliould  go  away. 
She  hoH  never  iM-en  content,  unless  she  could  get  sontething 
present,  —a  vicar,  inuiges,  out  wan!  works,  actual  sacrifices  with 
l)riests  to  offer  them,  rejil  fiesli  and  real  blood.  She  chose, 
rather,  to  defy  the  evidence  of  the  senses  than  not  to  have  an 
object  of  sense.  Yes,  assuredly  it  is  a  great  sin  of  the  Cliurch 
of  Kome,  tliat,  in  the  words  of  Aiigustln,  '  amabat  Dominum 
.Tesum  Christum,  siciit  homo  hominem,  sicut  carnalls  camalem, 
non  sicut  spiritualis  majesUtcm.'  Iliis,  however,  has  been 
a  great  dilticulty  in  all  ages  and  ui^dcr  all  forms  of  the 
Church."—  Haiie'h  MUnon  of  the  Comforter,  Note  C. 
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was  connected  with  the  lesson  of  his  depfirture. 
"  What,  then,  if  ye  should  behold  the  Son  of  Man 
ascending  up  where  ho  was  before?  It  is  the 
spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing ; 
the  words  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  are  spirit  and 
are  life"  (vi.  62,  03).  For  this  reason,  and  in 
the  same  sense,  He  may  well  say,  "It  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away." 

But  the  removal  of  hindrances  is  here  not  the 
cause  of  the  advantage  asserted,  but  only  the  con- 
dition of  it.  The  cause  of  advantage  is  not  in 
greater  maturity  or  spirituality  of  mind,  but  in  the 
coming  (tf  the  I'araclete.  "  If  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but  if  I  go  I 
will  send  him  unto  you."  There  is  precision  in 
the  language  which  the  English  can  barely  indi- 
cate. Two  words  for  "  go  "  are  used,  —  the  one 
(d7re\^*a)  denotes  departure  from  the  place  left 
—  in  this  case,  from  earth  and  men;  the  other 
(jTopev0Si],  passage  to  the  place  and  the  end 
sought  —  in  tliis  case,  to  heaven  and  God.  The 
first  is  an  inevitable  incident;  the  second  is  the 
effectual  act.  Before  this  Jesus  had  said  He 
would  send  the  Spirit  if  He  went  to  the  Father; 
here  Ho  says  Ho  cannot  send  Him  till  He  does. 
It  is  Ml  impossibility  noted  elsewhere  (vii.  39). 
"The  Spirit  was  not  yet,  because  Jesus  was  not 
yet  glorified."  One  stage  of  th«  dispensation 
must  be   finished   befoi-e    the   next  ensues ;    and 
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rights  of  gift  must  be  purchased  before  they  are 
used.  There  must  be  departure  from  one  scene 
of  action  to  another ;  and  the  departing  steps  must 
be  death,  resurrection,  ascension.  Then,  when 
men  are  redeemed  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  glorified, 
the  conditions  will  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Spirit  will 
be  his  to  give,  and  theirs  to  receive.  These  quali- 
fying conditions  are  not  now  to  be  expressed. 
When  they  have  occurred  they  will  be  understood 
under  the  Sjnrit's  teaching.  Now  it  is  enough, 
"  If  I  go,  I  will  send  him  unto  you." 
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CHAPTER  XVI  :  ? 

CONVICTION  OF  THE  WORLD 

Thr  discourse  returns  to  the  point  which  it  had 
reached  before  (xv.  26,  27),  and  resumes  the  sub- 
ject of  tlie  witness  to  the  world.  It  was  to  be  a 
twofold  witness,  by  the  Paraclete  and  by  the  dis- 
ciples; and  the  mention  of  their  part  in  it  had 
diverted  the  course  of  thought  to  the  trials  which 
it  would  involve  for  them.  Love  had  delayed  for 
a  moment  in  order  to  recognise  and  provide  for 
these  experiences.  Now  the  Lord  continues  the 
prediction  of  the  mission  of  the  Paraclete,  still 
associated  with  that  of  the  disciples,  as  shewn  by 
the  last  words,  "  I  will  send  him  (^^/rpixi  vfM^^  to 
you."  There  is  no  mission  to  the  world  but 
through  them.  So  the  account  of  this  mission 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  —  one  of  conviction 
to  the  world  ("  When  he  is  come  he  shall  convict 
the  world ") ;  one  of  teaching  to  the  disciples 
("  When  he  is  come  he  shall  guide  you  into  all 
the  truth  "). 

The  first  account  is  given  in  a  few  words,  whiuh 
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yet  describe  the  nnture  of  the  witness,  discriminate 
its  subjects,  and  intimate  its  effect. 

"  He,  when  he  in  come,  will  convict  the  world  in  respect 
of  sin,  and  of  righteousness  and  of  judgment ;  of  sin,  because 
they  believe  not  on  me;  of  righteousness,  because  1  go  to 
the  Father,  and  ye  behold  me  no  more ;  of  judgment,  because 
the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged  "  (8-11). 

Hero  are  hirge  subjects  and  pregnant  principles 
of  thought  described  in  brief  expression.  Tliat 
makes  exposition  difficult, — a  difficulty  (so  I  have 
found)  rather  augmented  than  relieved  by  study 
of  numerous  commentaries  and  disquisitions. 

[It  may  be  of  preliminary  use  to  notice  the  inadequacy 
of  our  language  to  supply  a  precise  rendering  of  the  original. 
We  have  no  exact  equivalent  for  (Acy^ct),  the  word  ren- 
dered in  Authorised  Version  '  reprove,'  and  in  Revised  Version 
'convict.'  The  English  Ilexapla  shews  these  other  renderings, 
*  He  shall  reprove  the  worldc  of  synne,  righteousnesse,  and 
doom  '  ( Wycliffe) ; '  He  will  rebuke  the  worlde  of  synne,'  etc. 
(Tyndal  and  Cranmer)  ;  '  He  shall  argue  the  world  of  sin,' 
etc.  (Kheims).  I'he  Revised  Version  translates  the  word, 
which  is  freipient  in  New  Testament,  dilTerently  in  different 
passages:  in  one  (Matt,  xviii.  15),  'shew  him  his  fault';  in 
many,  '  reprove ' ;  in  more,  ♦  convict.'  •  Reprove '  would 
answer  well  enough,  if  taken  in  its  old  sense  of  confuting 
and  proving  the  contrary,'  for  the  (Jreek  word  expresses  an 

>  KurnovK :  from  Fr.  reprouver,  Lat.  reprobure,  to  prove  the 
contrary  of  a  statement,  refute,  disprove. 
What  dotii  your  ari^ninK  reprove.  —  Job  vi.  25. 
If  it  sliall  requiru  to  tuach  any  truth,  or  reprove  false  doctrine, 
or  rebuke  any  vice.  — //onuViM,  p.  8, 1.  24. 

77(>pro)'(' my  alleftat  ion  I  r  you  can, 
Or  else  con<>lnde  my  words  efTcctual. 

—  Shakespeare,  Henry  VI.,  III.  I.  40. 
Aldls  Wright,  Bible  Word  Book,  p.  SOU. 
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arguniont  to  bIiow  that  a  way  of  thinking  is  wrong  in  order 
to  sot  it  right;  but  as  'reprove'  now  conveys  a  different 
impression,  the  word  '  convict '  may  serve  best. 

"  But  it  will  require  explanatory  construction  j  for  though 
to  'convict  a  nuiu  of  sin'  is  an  Englisli  idiom,  to  'convict 
him  of  righteousness'  is  not.  So  we  must  preserve  tlie  force 
of  tlie  preposition  (wept),  'about,  concerning,  in  respect  of.' 
The  Htat«nient  will  then  be  clear  that  the  Spirit  will  convict 
the  world  of  false  ideas  and  grave  mistakes  concerning  sin, 
righteousness,  and  judgment. 

"  To  these  verbal  explanations  may  be  added  another  on 
the  word  '  because.'  which  in  English  has  various  intentions. 
The  conjunction  (on)  here  (as  often)  expresses  a  fact, 
alleged  as  a  reason  for  sotnething  else  (e.g.  John  ii.  18, '  What 
sign  sliowest  thou,  seeing  that  thou  doest  these  things?' 
ix.  17,  'What  sayest  thou  c!  him,  in  that  he  opened  tliine 
eyes?').  Thus  the  facts  are  given  as  reasons  by  which  the 
world  ought  to  be  convinced  'about  sin,  seeing  that  they 
believe  not  on  me,  about  righteousness,  seeing  that  I  go  to 
the  Father,  and  about  judgment,  seeing  that  the  prince  of 
this  world  is  judged.'  The  facts,  as  exhibited  by  the  Spirit, 
will  be  sound  reasons  for  these  convictions.] 

It  is  (we  olwerve)  to  the  world  that  this  argu- 
ment is  to  he  addressed,  —  the  world  which  has 
been  descril)ed  as  not  knowing  (Jod  or  Christ,  as 
prone  to  hate  and  ready  to  persecute.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  let  slone  Ixscaijse  of  this  hostile  attitude, 
or  abandoned  to  this  evil  condition.  Divine  love 
does  not  retire  at  the  first  rude  repulse.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  return  to  the  charge  with  fuller 
testimonies,  more  urgent  appeals,  and  on  a  wider 
field,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     By  Him 
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tho  clenr  light  of  revelation  shiiU  lie  thrown  on  all 
that  iH  past,  and  tho  t'°uo  Htt\le  of  the  case  between 
(fod  and  tho  world  shall  be  definitively  stated. 

Tho  subjects  of  this  controversy  are  the  three 
great  topics  which  form  the  domain  of  conscience, 
and  involve  tho  present  and  eternal  interests  of 
mankind,  —  Sin,  Kightoousness,  Judgment.  The 
words  at  first  st4ind  alone,  and  are  not  to  be  read 
n^  absorbed  into  the  clauses  wliich  follow.  They 
are  correlative  terms,  representing  the  ideas  of  a 
grand  trilogy  and  the  facts  of  an  awful  drama. 
These  are  the  siibjecta  of  the  old  controversy  which 
dates  from  tho  fall  of  man,  which  the  prophets 
carried  on,  and  wliich  they  invoked  creation  to 
attend,  "  Hear,  O  ye  mountains,  the  Lord's  conti"o- 
versy,  and  ye  strong  foundations  of  the  earth." 
But  now  a  change  has  come  over  it.  In  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Son  of  God,  the  controversy  has 
reached  its  climax  and  been  brought  to  the  point 
of  decision,  and  must  henceforth  be  conducted 
under  altered  conditions  and  with  other  argu- 
ments than  before.  Not  only  is  the  natural  t«n- 
dency  and  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  world  all 
wrong  on  these  great  subjects,  but  by  a  new  test 
thiu  has  Iteen  more  than  ever  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Therefore  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  coming  with 
fresh  {X)wer  on  the  scene,  must  lift  up  a  standard 
against  it. 

The  standard  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  the 
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witness  to  bo  borne  concerning  Him ;  for  that  goes 
straight  to  the  centre  of  these  questions,  ns  being 
the  questions  that  He  came  to  solve.     In  Him  the 
crucial  test  has  In^un  applit!*!  to  uiilM-licf,  the  root  of 
sin.    In  Him  righteousness  has  been  first  realised 
in  man,  and  then  enthroned  with  (iod.     In  Him 
the  power  of  evil  has  tK>en  overthrown  in  conflict 
and  left  under  sentence  of  judgment.    At  the  time 
of  speaking,  none  of  these  things  were  understood ; 
and  the  decisive  error  of  the  world  was  concen- 
trated in  its  error  on  the  {lerson  of  Christ.     It  had 
not  believed  in  Him,  and  felt  neither  the  guilt  of 
the  unbelief  nor  the  state  of  sin  which  it  discov- 
ered.   It  had  not  recognised  the  one  perfect  ex- 
ample of  righteousness;    on  the  contrary,  it  had 
counted  his  righteous  claims  to  be  crimes,  and 
reckoned  Him  among  the  transgressors.     It  saw 
judgment  executed,  not  by  Him,  but  against  Him, 
and  was  at  that  moment  delivering  Him  to  death. 
The  Spirit  is  to  shew  the  truth  of  the  case  in  all 
these  respects ;  and  the  wortls  which  describe  his 
witness  are  adapted  to  the  situation  in  each  par- 
ticular, and  convspond  to  thoughts  immediately 
present  at  the  time.    That  of  the  unbelief  of  the 
nation  weiglis  heavily  on  the  mind,  as  expressed 
in  the  sad  conclusion  (xii.  37-50)  and  accentuated 
in  words  just  spoken  (xv.  22-25).    That  of  depar- 
ture to  God  and  withdrawal  from  luiman  eyes  is 
the  ground-thought  of  this  whole  discourse.    That 
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of  tilt)  jiulifiiuiiit  of  Siitiiii  htw  coino  Htronply  into 
view,  iM  hIiowii  by  the  Irist  words  in  tho  Temple, 
"  Now  is  tho  judjfinent  of  this  world ;  now  shiiU 
the  prince  of  this  world  Ix)  ciist  out"  (xii.  31). 
These  three  fiiot*  in  earth,  in  hoiiven,  in  liell,  ihv 
Spirit  will  use,  in  order  to  convict  tho  world  hy 
the  revelation  which  they  make  on  sin,  rigliteous- 
nesH,  and  judgment. 

How  this  wivs  done  in  tho  firat  stage  of  his  ac- 
tion we  read  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Hook  of 
Acts,  in  which  the  sin  of  that  unl>clieving  genera- 
tion is  arraigned,  the  righteousness  of  "that  just 
One"  who  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  is 
proclaimed,  and  the  certainty  of  coming  judgment 
is  pressed  homo  on  men's  souIb,  all  testified  with 
inspired  voice  by  the  Apostles,  and  felt  with  thrill- 
ing effect  among  the  people. 

In  that  first  stage  tho  account  hero  given  of  the 
mission  of  the  Paraclete  is  historically  interpreted 
by  a  decisive  fulfilment,  which  is  a«  yet  limited 
and  local.  But  the  interpretation  is  expanded 
when  the  mission  enters  on  tho  larger  world,  and 
in  contact  with  mankind  in  general,  develops  its 
deeper  spiritual  intention.  Tho  controversy  of 
tho  Spirit  with  the  world  is  permanent  and  uni- 
versal ;  still  it  turns  on  sin,  righteousness,  and 
judgment,  and  still  it  is  carried  on,  not  by  abstract 
arguments  aljout  them,  but  by  tho  witness  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  the  great  facts  of  his  history.     This 
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is  tho  Go«[)ul  which  the  Holy  (Jhost  gave  mid 
which  lie  ever  uses  for  liis  work  of  convictitui  by 
tho  inoutli  of  tlie  preacher  and  in  the  heart  of 
tho  hearer. 

This  is  tho  power  which  awakens  in  .aen's 
mincln,  as  nothing  else  has  done,  tho  sense  of  sin. 
Tho  sense  of  sin  results  from  nearness  to  (iod,  and 
the  Gospel  brings  God  very  near  to  us  by  a  full 
manifestation  and  a  direct  appeal  made  in  tho 
person  of  his  Son,  and  made  to  us  m  sinnere.  His 
name  is  called  Jesus,  for  lie  saves  his  pco[)le  from 
their  sins.  Reprobation  of  sin,  bearing  of  sin, 
redemption  from  sin,  forgiveness  of  sin,  deliver- 
ance from  sin,  are  tho  first  ideas  represented  by 
that  name.  He  to  whom  this  appeal  of  grace  is 
made,  and  by  whom  it  is  disl)elieved  and  refused, 
remains  under  sin.  "He  that  believeth  not  is 
judged  already  because  he  hath  not  believed  on  tlio 
name  of  tho  only-begotten  Son  of  God"  (iii.  18). 
That  unlxjlief  is  a  proof  of  the  sinful  state  and  a 
final  sin  itself;  for  sin,  being  followed  to  its  last 
defences  by  the  Spirit's  revelation  of  the  Healer 
and  Redeemer,  is  left  without  excuses,  so  far  as 
that  revelation  is  rejected.  And  thus  "  He  shall," 
the  Lord  says,  "  convict  the  world  in  respect  of 
sin,  in  that  they  "  (not  "  it,"  but  "  they,"  not  the 
world  collectively,  but  men  personally)  "  believe 
not  on  me." 

This,  again,  is  the  power  which,  as  a  necessarily 
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correlative  act,  gives  to  the  world  a  new  sense  of 
ri(fhteotimes$.  Wliile  the  world  knew  not  where 
to  look  for  righteousness,  as  realised  in  man  and 
sealed  of  God,  it»  dubious  and  confused  ideas 
respecting  it  had  some  excuse,  though  its  false 
and  perverted  ideas  had  none.  Things  were 
changed  when  the  Spirit  presented  to  the  world 
the  great  Object  of  faith,  in  One  who  hud  "ful- 
filled all  righteousness,"  realising  it  perfectly  in 
human  life,  and  then  receiving  the  seal  of  it,  in 
that  He  went  to  the  Father.  That  fact  was  con- 
clusive of  the  truth  of  his  mission,  of  the  justice  of 
his  claims,  and  of  recognition  in  heaven  as  "  Jesus 
Christ  the  righteous."  Having  been  "  manifested 
in  the  flesh,"  He  was  "justified  in  the  spirit,  and 
received  up  in  glory."  This  is  briefly  contained 
in  the  words  "  Because  I  go  to  the  Father." 

But  what  is  the  significance  of  the  added  words, 
"And  ye  behold  me  no  longer"?  Many  commen- 
tators treat  it  as  a  more  amplification  of  the  depar- 
ture, but  as  such  it  would  hardly  have  a  place  in 
these  brief  utterances.  Some  observe,  "the  fact 
that  He  gives  his  invisibility  this  personal  turn 
and  reference  to  the  disciples  is  an  expression  of 
his  sympathetic  love." »  But  that  personal  inten- 
tion  would  have  required  tlie  pronoun  (u^iv),  and 
it  would  be  scarcely  in  place  in  an  account  of  con- 
viction to  the  world.  Rather  it  appears  to  imply 
>  liUthardt. 
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that  the  cessation  of  visibility  on  earth  and  the 
close  of  human  observation  is  the  condition  of  a 
true  recognition.  In  some  degree  that  is  true  in 
general.  Character,  especially  righteous  charac* 
ter,  is  best  recognised  when  life  is  completed  and 
observation  terminated.  Therefore  it  is  when  ye 
no  longer  behold  me  (dewpelre)  as  spectators  of 
what  is  passing,  you  will  have  the  whole  history 
before  you  as  completed  in  its  last  stage  and 
ended  by  death  and  departure,  and  you  will  then 
receive  its  full  impression.  So  it  has  been.  It 
was  seen  that  both  in  action  and  in  suffering  the 
work  had  been  done  and  the  victory  won,  not  by 
power,  but  by  righteousness.  The  world  had 
before  it  a  perfect  example  and  a  new  ideal. 
Jesus  had  stamped  his  image  on  the  inmost  con- 
sciousness of  man  and  at  the  centre  of  human 
history.  In  that  character  it  stands  without  a 
rival,  in  the  opinion  even  of  those  who  refuse  to 
believe  on  his  name.  Those  who  do  believe  see 
that  "  God  has  made  the  Holy  and  the  Just  both 
Lord  and  Christ,"  the  "King  of  righteousness" 
and  the  author  of  it,  the  tyi)e  of  righteousness  by 
what  Ho  was  in  the  flesh,  the  source  of  it  by  what 
He  is  in  the  Spirit. 

How  He  is  the  source  of  it  to  us  is  a  further 
question.  A  distinct  doctrine  concerning  his 
communication  of  this  righteousness  and  our  jus- 
tification in  it,  has  been  drawn  from  this  passage 
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by  Augustin  and  Luther,  and  by  many  others. 
But  it  is  rather  attached  to  the  words  than  de- 
duced from  them.'  In  fact,  it  belongs  to  a  later 
stage  of  the  divine  teaching,  and  is  part  of  the 
instruction  to  the  Church  rather  than  of  the  wit- 
ness to  the  world. 

Once  more,  it  was  the  same  revelation  by  the 
Spirit  which  established  before  the  world  the  truth 
of  judgment.  Were  there  no  judgment,  there 
would  be  neither  sin  nor  righteousness ;  for  it 
would  be  no  moral  world  which  had  no  moral 
government,  and  law  would  be  futile  if  it  were 
not  to  be  vindicated,  and  conscience  would  be 
silenced  if  it  had  no  support.  Hence  those  who 
looked  on  the  course  of  this  world  were  often 
shaken  in  miod  by  the  disordered  scene,  which 
gave  too  much  occasion  for  the  doubting  and 
sometimes  taunting  question,  "  V/here  is  the  God 
of  judgment?"  (Mai.  ii.  17).  We  Know  the 
anxious  debates  and  the  agitated  api>eals  on  this 
subject,  which  are  heard  from  Prophets,  from 
Psalmists,  and  in  the  Book  of  Job.  And  the 
apparently  wavering  conflict  between  right  and 
wrong  was  in  reality  even  more  serious  than  it 
seemed;  for  what  took  place  on  the  surface  had 
springs  and  supplies  unseen,  and  there  was  a 
prince  of   this   world   behind    the  world    itself. 

1  The  juBtnesB  of  these  inferences  is  maintained  by  Stier 
with  some  pains,  but,  I  think,  without  success. 
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Great  was  the  need  for  One  who  bIiouUI  "bring 
forth  judgment  unto  victory."  "  For  this  purpose 
the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  tliat  he  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil "  (1  John  iii.  8). 
He  came  to  decide  the  conflict,  and  on  the  cross 
it  was  decided.  In  that  dcs|)erate  attack  on  the 
righteous  One  in  whom  he  "had  nothing,"  the 
enemy  suffered  irremediable  defeat,  and  fell  under 
irrevocable  judgment.  As  yet  it  is  not  the  world 
which  is  judged,  but  its  Prince.  Christ  came 
"  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world." 
For  the  purposes  of  that  salvation,  the  Spirit 
witnesses  that  the  issue  i-;  decided  by  what  has 
taken  place ;  that  in  one  and  the  same  act  sin  is 
atoned  for,  righteousness  victorious,  and  the  Prince 
of  this  world  cast  out ;  and  that  the  consequence 
follows  in  the  certainty  of  judgment  to  come. 
"  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  by  him  whom  he  hath 
ordained"  (Acts  xvii.  31).  This  was  one  of  the 
voices  by  which  the  Ajjostles  awoke  the  world, 
for  ever  a  mighty  power  for  missionary  success, 
perhaps  in  these  days  scarcely  as  much  used  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  as  it  was  by  them.  But  for  all 
men  the  testimonies  concerning  sin  and  righteous- 
ness derived,  and  still  derive,  force,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  a  fixed  and  final  judgment,  making  it 
felt  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but 
in  power." 
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Tlieae,  then,  are  the  subjects  of  the  controversy 
with  the  world,  and  the  lines  on  which  it  is  now 
to  be  conducted;  but  what  is  to  bo  its  success? 
The  word  employed  does  not  promise  success. 
The  result  of  the  conviction  may  lie  persuasion  in 
some  cases,  or  hardening  in  others.  Yet  the  bettor 
result  is  suggested,  if  not  announced;  and  it 
cannot  l)e  thought  that  so  great  an  Advocate  in  so 
great  a  cause  will  testify,  argue,  and  plead  in  vain. 
In  resi^ect  of  a  controversy  with  the  world,  we 
may  distinguish  the  general  and  superficial  effect 
in  the  multitude  and  mass  of  men  from  the  deep 
and  true  effect  in  individual  souls.  The  general 
is  indeed  the  consequence  of  the  individual  effect ; 
for  personal  conviction  diffuses  itself  in  proportion 
to  its  intensity,  as  a  current  in  a  narrow  channel, 
increasing  in  force  and  volume,  rises  over  its 
boundaries  and  occupies  with  wider  and  shallower 
waters  the  surrounding  scene.  And  besides  this 
power  of  influence,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  has 
its  own  natural  effect,  inasmuch  as  in  one  part  it 
consists  of  evidences  and  inferences  level  to  the 
common  reason,  and  in  another  part  it  appeals  to 
the  deepest  needs  and  best  affections  of  our  nature, 
and  so  has  a  proper  fitness  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance which  it  meets  with  from  other  causes  and  to 
win  its  way  to  a  largti  and  general  acceptance.  And 
this  is  what  happened ;  the  Gospel  gradually  ex- 
tending its  moral  victory  all  along  the  line.    The 
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world,  as  such,  after  a  time  of  struggle  and  vio- 
lence, succumbed  at  last ;  admitted  faith  in  Christ 
^  to  be  duty,  and  unbelief  to  be  sin ;  recognised  his 
claims  to  be  righteous,  and  Himself  to  !«  the 
standard  and  source  of  righteousness,  and  tmwed 
in  distant  fear  before  One  who  would  "  judge  the 
,  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his 
kingdom."  This  submission  to  Christ,  and  the 
consequent  Christianity  of  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  being 
wrought  by  the  Gospel  which  his  inspiration  gave, 
by  preachers  filled  with  his  power,  and  (we  may 
add)  by  those  wider  influences  by  which  at  times 
He  moves  multitudes  in  the  way  of  preliminary 
preparation.  So  far  the  world  has  been  not  only 
convicted  of  error,  but  convinced  of  truth,  and, 
having  identifled  itself  with  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  respect  of  the  confession  of  his  name,  exhibits 
in  large  and  lasting  characters  the  success  of  the 
witness  of  the  Spirit. 

Yet  the  controversy  is  not  over  because  the 
world  and  the  Church  thus  interpenetrate  each 
other.  A  battle  is  not  over,  when  the  lines  are  no 
longer  seen,  in  opposite  array,  but  are  lost  to  view 
in  the  confusion  of  close  quarters  or  scattered  fight. 
Only  those  who  can  look  from  higher  ground  see 
distinctly  how  things  are  going.  Christendom  has 
ever  shewn,  and  still  shews  too  plainly,  that  the 
conflict  concerning  sin,  righteousness,  and  judg- 
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ment  is  going  on ;  and  within  the  area  of  8ui)erficial 
conquest  the  true  successes  of  the  Spirit  have  to 
be  won  in  individual  souls  from  age  to  age.  In 
the  exiHjrience  of  human  hearts  the  work  goes  on, 
often  as  a  keen  and  painful  conflict,  confuting 
false  reasonings  and  casting  down  vain  defences, 
overcoming  error  and  wrong  by  truth  and  right, 
and  sulmtituting  for  the  principles  of  the  world 
tl  livir  g  word  of  Christ.  Thus  is  the  promised 
Spirit  at  work  among  us,  translating  men  from 
the  death  of  sin  to  the  life  of  righteousness,  and 
from  the  fear  of  judgment  to  the  joy  of  salvation. 

«'To  Him,  therefore,  the  gracious  Comforter,  who  con- 
vinces us  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,  and 
to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  our  faith  and  our  righteous- 
ness, by  whom  the  Prince  of  this  world  was  judged,  and  to 
the  blessed  Father,  who  vouchsafed  to  send  his  Son  and  his 
Spirit  for  the  redemption  and  sanctiflcation  of  mankind,  be 
all  praise  and  thanksgiving  and  glory  and  adoration  from 
angels  and  saints  world  without  end."  * 

»  Last  words  of  Hark's  ♦'  Mission  of  the  Comforter." 


.M  '■  ..'-iK-^    ■• 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  OHUIICH 
V.  12-16 

The  outlines  of  a  great  history  have  been 
drawn,  creating  an  anxious  outlook  for  the  disci- 
ples ;  for  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  controversy 
with  the  world  involves  the  necessity  of  his  work 
in  those  who  are  to  conduct  it,  and  concerning  this 
they  need  information  and  assurance.  Then  there 
is  yet  much  to  be  said,  as,  indeed,  there  always  is 
in  a  lost  interview.  And  how  much  is  often  left 
unsaid  for  want  of  time  or  for  other  reasons  1 
There  is  another  reason  here :  — 

"  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now." 

If  the  Lord  has  them  to  say,  they  will  be  said, 
but  not  now  (oprt)  at  the  present  moment.  At 
the  point  which  has  been  reached  in  preparation 
and  capacity,  the  minds  of  the  hearers  would  be 
unequal  to  si  ain  them :  they  would  be  like  too 
heavy  a  weight  laid  on  one  whose  strength  was 
immature.     Thankfully  do  we  observe  the  consid- 
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erateness  of  our  Mttster'8  tenching,  its  proportion 
to  what  minds  can  iMiur,  ilH  partial  diHCoveries  and 
gradual  dcvelopnientH,  and  its  reticence  till  it  is 
time  to  speak.  We  trace  this  characteristic  in 
Jesus  as  an  educator.  He  says  things  here  which 
He  would  not  have  said  a  year  before;  and  has 
things  yet  to  say  which  I  lu  will  not  say  now  under 
present  conditions  of  thought.  The  conditions 
will  1»  altered  when  the  events  have  tnlcen  place. 
After  the  death,  the  resn miction,  the  ascensio.n, 
and  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  those  i/rutlis 
will  find  their  plixce  in  preiwred  hearts. 

Who  that  knows  his  own  mental  history  does 
not  feel  grateful  for  these  words  1  They  tell  us 
of  tender  consideration  for  immature  stages  of 
thought  and  wise  methods  of  gradual  advance  in 
spiritual  appreheiision.  Did  not  the  prophet  say 
of  the  good  Shepherd,  ♦'  He  shall  gently  lead  those 
that  are  with  young"?  It  was  spoken  not  of 
sheep,  but  of  minds.  He  will  not  deal  precipi- 
tately with  the  processes  of  travailing  thought  or 
imi)atiently  with  yet  imperfect  conceptions.  We 
yield  ourselves  more  trustfully  to  the  Teacher 
who  knows  what  is  in  man,  and  leads  his  disciples 
on  ab  they  are  able  to  bear  it.* 

>  "  Tlie  principle  on  which  Chriftt  conducts  his  teaching  is 
that  tlie  fall  greatness  of  a  truth  is  not  unveiled  until  the  eye  has 
been  strengthened,  and  a  hope  is  not  shattered  until  its  compen- 
sation has  been  provided.  It  is  because  He  is  the  Educator, 
who  in  nature  lets  the  blossoms  fall  only  when  the  fruit  forma, 
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But  these  woi'ds  of  Jesus,  besides  their  consid- 
erate tone,  have  also  a  distinctly  important  place 
in  the  course  of  revelation.  They  decide  a  ques- 
tion of  the  greatest  moment.  It  may  be  stated 
thus :  Are  we  to  limit  the  teaching  of  Christ  Him- 
self to  the  words  recorded  in  the  (io8j)elH  as  spoken 
by  his  lips?  Does  his  authority  extend  to  what 
may  seem  to  go  further  than  this,  in  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  Acts  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Kpistles? 
The  question  is,  indeed,  fully  answered  in  other 
ways ;  but  these  words  are  a  turning-point.  Even 
in  his  last  recorded  words,  Jesus  has  not  delivered 
all  that  He  has  to  communicate.  He  has  yet 
things  to  say,  —  many  things,  —  and  those  of  greats 
est  weight  and  moment  for  the  perfecting  of  his 
doctrine.  How  these  communications  will  l)e 
made,  and  what  will  be  their  nature,  the  following 
words  ex{)lain  :  —  ., 

"  Ilowbcit,  when  lie,  the  Spirit,  of  truth,  is  come,  he  nhall 
guide  you  into  all  the  truth ;  for  he  nhall  not  speak  from 
himself;  hut  what  things  soever  he  shall  hear,  these  shall  he 
speak  :  and  he  shall  declare  unto  you  the  things  that  are  to 
come.     He  shall  glorify  me  :  for  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and 

and  HuffeTs  the  leaves  of  last  autumn  to  remain  on  trees  whose 
young  buds  need  such  shelter.  . .  .  There  are  in  the  t(>achlng  of 
Christ,  both  In  the  Bible  and  in  Providence,  —  rt^ticences  and 
pauses  whicli  temiMsr  the  trutli  to  feeble  minds  a.s  clouds  nhast<>n 
light." — Sfrmnns  by  J,  Ker,  D.lJ,,  2d  Series.  iSermon  on 
"Christ's  Keticenne  in  teaching  Trutli,"  beautiful  in  thought 
and  expression. 
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shall  declare  it  unto  you.  ...  All  thingn  whatsoever  the 
Father  hath  are  mine:  therefore  said  I,  that  he  taketh  ot 
mine,  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you  "  (13-16). 

It  is  a  great  promise,  expresHed  with  careful 
precision.  We  note  the  distinct,  emphatic  words 
—  He  (eKeivofi)  tlie  personal  Agent,  not  an  ema- 
nation or  influence  —  the  Spirit  of  truth  (ri  irvevfia 
Ttj<i  a\f)6eia<i')  assuring  by  his  own  nature  the  truth 
that  he  teaches  —  when  He  i»  come  (prav  tXBrf),  not 
merely  given,  but  coming,  and  that  at  a  definite 
time,  when  his  fresh  instructions  will  be  opened — 
He  will  lead  you  (^oBtfyrja-ei  w/tav)  as  a  guide  leads 
in  the  way,  by  steady  advance,  rather  than  by 
sudden  revelation.  It  will  be  a  leading  the  mind 
forward  according  to  its  proper  working,  in  appre- 
hensions that  are  cleared  as  they  proceed.  He 
will  lead  you  into  all  the  i?uth  (etV  t^i;  iiXrjdeiav 
m-offav),  the  truth,  that  is,  of  the  Gospel,  the  word 
of  life  and  salvation,  into  all  of  it,  completing  the 
communications  already  made.^ 

Those  communications  have  indeed  compre- 
hended all  the  truth,  but,  in  respect  of  its  higher 
mysteries,  implicitly  and  by  anticipation.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  teaching  of  Christ  in  the 
flesh  is  a  progressive  course,  impljang  events 
which  are  near,  but  have  not  yet  happened,  and 

1  "Cette  verite,  d'apr^s  XIV.  6,  c'est  Jfisus  lui-meme,  sa 
peraonne,  na  jmrolu,  son  oBUvre.  Voili  le  divin  douiauie  dans 
lequel  1' Esprit  luur  servira  de  guide."  — Gouet. 
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preparing  a  revelation  which  in  yet  to  come.  His 
sayings,  in  their  form  parabolic,  and  in  their  method 
occasional,  provide  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
materials  and  certificates  of  that  revelation.  But 
they  await  their  explanation  from  the  events,  and 
their  full  interpretation  by  "  the  Spirit  of  promise." 
That  is  hero  assured  to  the  men  then  present,  and 
to  such  as  shall  be  joined  with  them  in  their  great 
commission  to  mankind.  Therefore,  to  them  be- 
longed the  promise  in  an  exceptional  sense,  as  first 
recipients  of  the  teaching  which  should  lead  them 
into  all  the  truth,  in  order  that  their  words  might 
serve  to  lead  others  into  it.  Thus  the  apostolic 
teaching  is  for  air  generations  the  teaching  of  the 
Spirit,  and  we  receive  it  as  such,  Ixjing  sealed  to  us 
by  this  promise.  To  use  the  words  of  Godet,  "The 
word  xiv.  2G,  He  shall  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you, 
formulates  the  inspiration  of  our  Gospels  ;  that  in 
the  present  verse  formulates  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Epistles  and  Apocalypse." 

Yet  does  the  promise  extend  beyond  this  im- 
mediate and  fundamental  application.  It  is  the 
property  of  believing  enquirera  in  all  ages  and 
generations,  to  their  unspeakable  encouragement 
and  comfort;  and  it  is  ever  being  fulfilled  in 
individual  cases,  though  in  various  measures, 
according  as  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  conditioned 
by  the   mental   atmosphere    throutjh  which    He 
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breathes.  Only  the  truth,  into  which  separate 
souls  or  Clu'istian  societies  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  can  never  be  any  other  than  the  truth, 
"  which  was  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints," 
by  those  who  first "  preached  the  Gospel  (to  the 
world)  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven  "  (Jude  iii.  2;  1  Pet.  i.  12). 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  this  later  stage 
of  teaching  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  firat  in 
respect  of  divine  authority,  the  Lord  proceeds  to 
say  that,  as  those  former  communications  came 
straight  from  the  source  of  eternal  truth,  so  shall 
it  be  also  with  these.  That  which  Jesus  had 
asserted  of  his  own  teaching  in  tlie  past,  the  same 
does  He  assert  of  that  of  the  Paraclete  in  the 
futui-e.  "  He  will  not  speak  from  Himself,"  as  a 
separate  or  secondary  originator  of  revelation  ; 
rather.  He  shall  be  as  one  who  hears  on  the  one 
side  all  that  He  speaks  on  the  other.' 

'  Augustin  expreBSCB  the  difficulty  which  lie  felt  in  regard  to 
this  language  as  used  concerning  the  Spirit.  In  the  case  of 
JeHUH  it  Heenm  to  liim  more  easy  to  imdemtand  na  applicable  to 
liis  position  in  human  nature  and  to  his  words  spoken  in  the 
flfsh.  In  the  case  of  the  Spirit,  he  finds  the  exposition  in  his 
essential  nature  as  derived  and  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  concludes  a  cantful  argument  by  saying,  "  He  will 
not  gpeak  from  Himself,  because  He  is  not  from  Himself  ;  but 
what  He  shall  hear.  He  will  sj^ieak.  From  Him  He  will  hear  from 
Whom  He  proceeds.  For  Him  to  hear  U  to  know,  and  to  know 
is  to  In;  ;  and  from  Him  from  Whom  Ho  proceeds  is  his  being, 
his  knowing,  and  his  hearing."  Ht;  then  deals  with  the  questhm 
of  the  future  tense  as  superiicially  at  variance  with  the  eternal 
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These  things  He  shall  shew  or  declare  (^avayye- 
Xet)'  It  is  a  high-toned  word,  proper  to  the  an- 
nouncement of  things  otherwise  unknown.  It  is 
used  elsewhere  of  the  announcements  made  by  tlip 
Apostles  to  the  world  (Acts  xx.  20 ;  1  Pet.  i.  12 ; 
1  John  i.  6,  etc.),  here  of  the  like  announcements 
made  by  the  Spirit  to  the  Apostles,  and  is  im- 
pressed by  a  threefold  repetition  at  the  close  of 
successive  sentences. 

The  subjects  of  the  information,  thus  to  be 
heard  and  given,  are  described  in  few,  but  grand 
and  comprehensive  words;  and  first  it  is  said, 
*'He  shall  shew  you  (ra  epx^f'^va^  the  coming 
things."  It  is  not  only  the  gift  of  predictive 
prophecy,  partial  and  occasional  as  that  was, 
which  is  here  intended.  That  would  scarcely 
have  been  placed  in  the  forefront  of  this  account 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Rather  we 
should  read  the  words  as  closing  the  assertion  of 
the  absolute  truth  of  the  teaching  by  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  its  nature.  "Whatsoever 
he  shall  hear  he  will  speak,  and  he  will  declare 
to  you  the  coming  things."  At  such  a  prospect 
expectation  rises,  imagination  kindles,  and  infor- 
mation is  sought.  For  its  proi)er  purposes  it  will 
bo  given ;  including,  as  I  think,  the  whole  disjKjn- 

knowing  and  hearing.  TIip  whole  argument  cxhlbitH  the  «U!eper 
Hue  of  tlieoloj;i(.al  thought,  for  which  every  HUgneHllon  In  thlH 
diiicourse  was  taken.  —  lu  Joh.  Evang,  Tract.  XCIX. 
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sation  of  the  future.  There,  in  the  renlm  of  ex- 
pectation, the  coming  things  (t^  epxofteva)  will 
take  the  place  of  the  coming  One  (3  ip^oiuvoi) 
on  whose  actual  advent  they  ensue.  The  new 
Covenant  supplanting  that  which  will  vanish 
away,  the  development  of  its  truths  and  mysteries, 
the  powera  of  the  world  to  come  which  it  will  dis- 
close, the  life  and  exjieriences  which  it  will  create, 
the  fonns  in  which  it  will  express  itself,  the  shape 
and  order  of  the  Church,  its  extension  over  the 
world,  the  course  and  consummation  of  its  history 
with  the  ultimate  issues  afterwards,  such  as  they 
appear  in  the  Apocalyi>se  or  in  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
of  the  expectation  and  destiny  of  the  creation 
(Rom.  viii.)  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  eternal  and  glorious  kingdom  (1  Cor.  xv. 
and  elsewhere),  —  these,  I  say,  are  the  coming 
things  which  the  Spirit  will  bring  out  of  darkness 
into  light.  :-  ,  • 

This  illumination  of  the  future  world  of  thought 
and  faith  is  to  be  concentrated  in  one  focus, 
namely,  in  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  is  the  great  subject  of  the  witness 
of  the  Spirit  before  the  world  and  within  the 
Church.  For  conviction  of  the  world  it  was 
before  said,  "  He  shall  testify  of  me."  For  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  it  is  now  said,  "  He  shall  glorify 
me."  Has  this  been  done?  How  amply,  how 
fully,  we  see  for  ourselves  as  we  turn  to  the  apos- 
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tolic  writings.  Jesus  Christ  shines  forth  in  every 
page  in  lofty  testimonies,  adoring  ascriptions,  doc- 
trinal expositions,  and  practical  pleadings.  And 
as  He  was  glorified  at  first  in  "  the  faith  once  for 
all  delivered  to  the  saints,"  so  has  He  been  ever 
since  in  the  croe«ls  and  confessions,  the  liturgies 
and  doxologies,  the  hymns  and  celebrations,  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church ;  and  at  the  same  time  by 
the  trust  and  the  love,  the  confidence  and  devo- 
tion, the  labours  and  martyrdoms  of  believers  in 
all  ages,  "a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can 
number  of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  peoples 
and  tongues."  Thus  in  fact  has  the  Spirit  glori- 
fied the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  souls  of  men. 

But,  in  the  announcement  made,  there  is  more 
than  the  fact, — there  is  the  intimation  of  the  lines 
on  which  it  should  be  done.  *'  He  shall  glorify 
me,  for  [^Sti^  because]  he  shall  take  of  mine  and 
shall  declare  it  unto  you."  Only  thus,  indeed, 
can  any  glorifying  be  true.  It  must  consist  in 
the  showing  forth,  not  of  accidents  and  acces- 
sories, but  of  that  which  truly  belongs  to  the 
person  glorified,  that  which  he  is  in  himself  and 
has  of  his  own.  So  it  is  in  this  great  saying,  '*  He 
shall  take  of  that  which  is  mine  "  (e'/e  tov  i/iov'). 
One  dares  not  distribute  this  collective  word,  or 
break  it  up  into  particulars  which  would  be  short 
of  its  meaning.    But  we  observe  that  it  contains 
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a  division  in  itself,  for  it  in  said,  not  that  the 
Spirit  will  declare  to  you  that  which  is  mine,  but 
that  He  will  take  out  of  that  which  is  mine  and 
declare  it  to  you.  Not  all  that  is  Christ's,  not  all 
that  is  known  of  Him  in  worlds  above,  or  that 
will  be  known  by  us  hereafter,  k  matter  of  pres- 
ent revelation,  but  what  constitutes  his  relations 
with  ourselves,  and  what  for  the  present  it  con- 
cerns us  to  know. 

For  this  saying  the  Lord  gives  a  reason  which 
carries  it  into  the  depths  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Godhead.  "All  whatsoever  the  Father  hath  are 
mine :  therefore  said  I  that  he  taketh  of  mine,  and 
shall  declare  it  unto  you."  The  assertions  are 
clear;  but  what  means  the  word  *Hherefore"f 
Perhaps  we  may  understand  it  thus:  All  things 
that  will  be  communicated  are  indeed  the  Father's: 
I  have  therefore  called  them  mine,  because  not 
these  only,  but  all  things  whatsoever  the  Father 
hath  are  mine :  and  it  is  out  of  those  vast  and 
boundless  treasures  that  the  Spirit,  "  who  search- 
eth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God,"  takes 
what  it  is  seen  fit  that  He  should  impart  to  men. 

The  saying  completes  the  expression  of  the 
consciousness  which  has  pervaded  the  whole  dis- 
course. From  the  firet  word,  "Believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me,"  the  sense  of  the  ineffable 
union  has  mingled  with  every  successive  topic; 
and  all  the  relations  of  Christ  to  his  people,  and 
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of  his  people  to  Him,  in  the  economy  of  grace 
have  been  shewn  to  rest  on  the  essential  relations 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father  and  of  the  Father  to  the 
Son  in  the  co-eternal  Godhead.  These  profound  im- 
plications reach  their  close  in  the  last  words,  to  be 
repeated  a  few  moments  after  in  the  Prayer,  with 
even  greater  fulness.  "  All  things  that  are  mine 
are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine."  In  that  Prayer 
the  consciousness  which  has  pervaded  the  inter- 
course with  men  finds  in  communion  with  the 
Father  its  explicit,  unreserved,  and  serene  expres- 
sion.     . 

This  truth  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  conse- 
quent community  of  possession  in  the  Godhead 
underlies  and  sustains  all  other  truths,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  which  the  Spirit  still  takes  the  things 
of  Christ  to  shew  unto  us. 

"  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire, 
And  ligliten  with  celestial  fire ; 
Thou  the  anointing  Spirit  art 
Who  dost  thy  sevenfold  gifts  impart. 

"  Teach  us  to  know  the  Father,  Son, 
And  Thee  of  both  to  be  but  one ; 
That  through  the  ages  all  along, 
This  may  be  our  endless  song, 

Praise  to  thine  eternal  merit. 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit." 
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CHAPTER  XVm 

THE  SORROW  AND  THE  JOY 
V.  16-42 

The  discourse  draws  to  an  end.  Its  consoling 
and  revealing  words  have  been  suflicient.  Its 
instructions  have  fixed  the  faith  resulting  from 
the  past,  and  its  promises  have  prepared  the  higher 
faith  of  the  future.  The  manifestation  in  the  flesh 
has  been  shewn  as  passing  into  the  manifestation 
by  the  Spirit.  Through  the  whole  has  run  the 
line  of  implied  revelation  of  the  eternal  Godhead, 
in  the  relations  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  and  of 
the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  inter- 
est of  early  writers  was  ever  most  strongly  at- 
tracted to  these  theological  implications:  that  of 
later  commentators  has  been  more  restricted  to  the 
primary  application  of  the  words  to  the  mind  of 
the  disciples  at  the  time  and  to  the  subsequent 
Christian  life ;  but  these  instructions  are  given  as 
resting  on  the  higher  mysteries  behind  them. 

From  the  great  subjects  which  have  been  opened 
Jesus  turns  to  his  hearers,  to  prepare  their  minds 
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for  the  chunges  so  close  at  ImrMl ;  for  thiiijrs  aro 
now  to  be  transacted  at  brief  intervals  and  in 
quick  succession. 

"  A  little  while  [He  Hays],  and  ye  behold  mo  no  more ; 
and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  ohnll  see  me."  (The  addi- 
tion in  thin  place  of  "  because  I  go  to  the  Father  "  is  excluded 
by  the  best  authorities.)  , 

In  this  short  stulden  word  there  was  something 
startling  in  its  notice  of  quickly  coming  changes, 
and  something  perplexing  in  the  language  which 
described  them.  It  was  left  to  take  effect.  The 
Speaker  must  have  paused ;  for  the  hearers,  who 
till  now  had  listened  in  silence,  began  to  question 
among  tiieiuselves.  They  had  heard  much  that  was 
beyond  them.  Kach  succiessivo  saying  might  have 
awakened  wonder  and  pf^mpted  enquiry.  It  was 
so  at  first.  Then  they  felt,  as  usual,  free  to  say 
what  occurred.  Peter,  Thomas,  Philip,  Jude,  had 
each  taken  up  a  word  which  had  struck  him,  and 
uttered  at  the  moment  what  he  felt.  But  soon 
they  spoke  no  more.  How  natural  was  this  effect 
of  the  discourse  as  it  proceeded  I  While  they  lis- 
tened, they  saw  that  greater  depths  of  truth  were 
opening  out  before  them ;  they  felt  themselves  on 
the  threshold  of  some  unknown  spiritual  change, 
while  their  Master's  person  as  He  spake  of  Himself 
seemed  ever  assuming  a  more  divine  mysteiy  and 
majesty.  Such  impressions  would  secure  a  mpt,  if 
perplexed,  attention.    A  sense  of  awe  would  steal 
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over  their  minda,  while  at  the  same  time  "  sorrow 
filled  their  hearts"  at  the  plain  intimations  of 
departure  and  the  tone  of  a  great  farewell.  It  is 
likely  that  thei-e  were  pauses  l)etween  some  of  the 
announcements  previously  made  which  would  have 
given  opportunity  to  speak.  Certainly  there  was 
one  such,  when  it  was  said,  "Arise,  let  us  go 
hence."  Bnt  they  remained  silent;  and  now, 
though  "desirous  to  ask  Him,"  they  could  not 
venture  to  do  so.  Not  all,  but  some  of  the  disci- 
ples {(K  rmp  fiaOriT&v)  began  talking  in  low  '  jnes 
to  one  another. 

»  What  is  this  that  he  saith  unto  m :  A  little  while  and 
ye  behold  me  not ;  and  again  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see 
me :  and  Because  1  go  to  the  Father?  They  said  therefore, 
What  is  this  that  he  saith,  A  little  while?  We  know  not 
what  he  saith."  ,.      ,  :  ' 

We  cannot  wonder  at  their  questions.  The  two 
little  intervals  of  time,  —  the  being  not  seen  and 
seen  again,  —  and  this  in  view  of  what  had  been 
said  Iwfore,  "l)ecau8e  I  go  to  the  Father,"  —  these 
are  such  words  as  events  only  can  ex:plain.  Even 
commentators  who  have  the  events  to  guide  them 
have  differed  in  their  interpretations;  and  the 
most  painstaking  of  them  all  has  said,  "  The  longer 
we  pause  heiore  the  Word,  the  more  cause  do  we 
find  to  auk,  even  as  expositors.  What  is  it  that  he 
saith?"  (Stier).  But  the  discrimination  in  the 
verbs  employed   affords  sufficient  guidance,  and 
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leads  us  to  interpret  as  follows.  A  little  while  (it 
was  but  a  few  hours),  and  then  "  ye  behold  me  no 
longer "  (^ovKtri  dewpeiri  fie)  :  I  shall  have  passed 
from  the  visible  scene  and  from  the  observation  of 
spectators  (that  is  the  kind  of  seeing  which  the 
verb  intends).  "  Again  a  little  while  "  (of  but  little 
longer  duration),^  and  "ye  shall  see  me"  (S-^e<T0€ 
^e),  with  another  kind  of  seeing,  one  in  which  the 
natural  sight  becomes  spiritual  vision;  and  my 
presence  will  be  no  part  of  the  visible  scene,  yet 
assured  by  occasional  discoveries  to  the  end  that  it 
may  Im3  recognised  for  ever.  The  risen  and  living 
Lord  shewed  Himself  to  he  eye  of  sense  that  He 
might  remain  Iwforo  the  eye  of  faith,  not  as  a 
memory,  but  as  a  presence,  once  impressed  in  a 
few  houi-s  of  [Mirtial  disclosure,  then  {)erpetuated 
through  all  ages  by  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit. 

This  answer  will  come  to  the  questioning  disci- 
ples in  the  swift  course  of  time.  What  they  need 
now  is,  not  information  hoto  these  things  will  be, 
but  some  preparation  for  their  own  experiences 
under  them ;  and  this  they  receive. 

"Jesus  perceived  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him,  and 
he  said  unto  them,  Do  ye  enquire  among  yourselves  concern- 
ing this,  that  I  said,  A  little  while,  and  ye  behold  me  not, 

>  "  That  iuKp6y  points  in  both  cases  to  an  interval  needs  no 
proof  on  account  of  the  tA\ii>.  The  translation  is  false,  there- 
fore, which  gives  And  then  shall  ye  for  a  while,  a  little  time,  see 
ine  (as  if  Kari.  fUKpip),  for  I  go  (preatntly  again)  my  way  to  the 
Father."— Stikr. 
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and  again  a  littlo  while,  ami  j-e  Hhall  see  me  ?  Verily,  verily, 
I  Ray  unto  you  that  ye  shall  ween  and  lament,  but  the  world 
Hhall  rejoice:  ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow  shall 
lie  turned  into  joy. 

"  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow,  because 
her  hour  is  come :  but  when  she  is  delivered  of  the  child, 
she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish  for  the  joy  that  a 
man  is  bojTi  into  the  world. 

"  And  ye  therefore  now  have  sorrow :  but  I  will  see  you 
again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  one 
takcth  away  from  you"  (19-22).  :      ' 

Jesus  notices  what  is  passing  among  them,  ap- 
prehends their  difficulty,  and  Himself  takes  up 
the  question  whi(;h  they  have  feared  to  ask,  as  at 
other  times  He  had  been  used  to  note  their  words 
and  interpret  their  thoughts.  Here,  as  ofttimcs, 
his  answer  meets  the  enquiry  rather  in  its  spirit 
than  its  words.  He  tells  them  what  these  op2M> 
site  conditions,  so  near  at  hand,  so  quickly  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  will  be  to  them,  what  will  be 
their  effects  in  sorrow  and  in  joy. 

The  time  when  they  behold  Him  not  will  be 
one  of  sorrow  indeed,  of  bitter  and,  as  it  will  seem, 
hoj)eless  grief.  "Ye,"  He  says,  "shall  weep  and 
lament."  Tliere  is  no  doubt  what  manner  of 
mourning  this  intends.  It  is  mourning  for  the 
dead,  to  which  the  words  employed  properly  ap- 
ply (KXavaere  xal  Bpfivtjaere  vfieU^.  It  will  be 
mourning  for  a  dead  Christ,  and  therefore,  for  a 
dead  cause,  over  which  the  world  will  rejoice,  as 
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over  a  power  wliicli  it  Idm  cuiiquored  (viul  cruHhed. 
Yesl  He  Hiiys  iigiiiii,  Ye  Hlmll  be  sorrowful,  sor- 
row stricken  (Xvin^di^aeaBe),  Well  did  He  under- 
Bttiiid  that  sorrow  of  theirs  which  would  be  an 
attendant  shadow  of  his  own.  He  saw  them  in 
the  desolation  of  bereavement,  confounded  by  the 
horror  and  mystery  of  an  inexplicable  event,  and 
feeling  as  if  all  faith  and  \\o\yc  were  gone  from 
their  souls,  because  He  who  liad  inspired  them  was 
dead.  Yet  shall  it  Ije  but  "a  little  while,"  before 
their  sorrow  "  shall  Ijo  turned  into  joy  "  (eh  xf^P^" 
yeptjcrerai^,  shall  pass  into  it  in  the  way  of  natural 
consequence,  the  very  cause  of  the  sorrow  proving 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  joy. 

So  it  is,  OS  in  the  often-cited  example  of  "  the 
woman  when  she  is  bringing  forth  "  (orai/  tUtti). 
It  has  its  full  meaning  here.  The  inevitable 
"  hour  come,"  its  fearf ulness  and  its  pains,  —  pains 
which  are  the  conditions  of  the  result,  —  the  short- 
ness of  the  time,  the  greatness  of  the  change,  the 
joy  of  new  expeiiences  and  expectations  on  account 
of  a  life  begun  and  a  "  man  born  into  the  world  "  — 
all  concur  to  describe  the  critical  hour  in  the  great 
history  of  redemption.  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  would  reduce  the  resemblance  only  to  the 
succession  and  contrast  of  sorrow  and  joy,  exclu- 
sive of  the  fundamental  fact  of  birth,  which  is  in 
each  case  the  cause  of  all.  In  Christ  the  human 
nature,  which  He  had  made  his  own,  received  a 
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new  birth  through  death  and  resuxrection.  lie 
came  forth,  as  it  is  written,  "tlie  firstborn  from 
the  dead "  (Col.  i.  18) ;  and,  through  a  crisis  in 
which  the  analogy  holds,  as  the  Apostles  expressed 
it,  "God  having  loosed  (t^s  wBlva^')  the  birth- 
pains  of  death,  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  holden  of  it"  (Acts  ii.  24). 

To  the  disciples  at  the  time,  this  character  of 
the  crisis  was,  of  course,  unknown ;  yet  were  they 
participants  in  its  experiences  through  their  real 
union  with  their  Lord,  a  reason  which  is  implied 
in  the  word  "  therefore^''  "  And  ye  therefore  now 
have  sorrow."  The  association  of  their  hearts 
with  Him  made  them,  in  their  own  way,  siiarers  in 
the  anguish  of  the  time,  as  it  afterwards  made 
them  shard's  in  the  joy  which  followed.  The 
sorrow  is  spoken  of  in  the  present  tense  iwv  fiev 
^X*Te),  "  Ye  have  it  now  " ;  for  its  fii-st  sad  amaze- 
ment was  already  upon  them.  The  joy  is  expressed 
in  the  future  as  lying  beyond  it.  "  I  will  see  you 
—  your  hearts  shall  rejoice."  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  moment  of  the  change. 
As  the  sorrow  was  felt  under  the  shadow  of  death, 
so  the  joy  was  foujid  in  the  light  of  resurrection. 
It  broke  upon  them,  when  "Jesus  stood  in  the 
midst,  and  said  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you; 
and  when  he  had  so  said,  he  shewed  them  his 
hands  and  his  side.  Then  were  the  disciples  glad 
when  they  saw  the  Lord  "  (xx.  19,  20). 
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Some  recent  comnicntators,  guarding,  as  it  ap- 
pears, against  the  limitation  of  tluH  promise  to 
"the  external  seeing  of  the  Risen  One,"  have 
shewn  a  disposition  to  slight  the  application  to  the 
experiences  of  the  Resurrection,  in  favour  of  "  the 
beholding  Christ  in  the  Spirit."  They  might  as 
well  slight  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  regard  to  the 
promise  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
account  of  subsequent  presence.  All  turns  on  the 
Resurrection ;  and  without  the  experiences  of  that 
time  there  would  have  been  no  beholding  Christ 
in  the  Spirit.  Then  was  the  morning  hour.  The 
morning  is  part  of  the  day,  and,  if  with  a  less 
perfect  light,  has  a  freshness  that  is  all  its  own ; 
but  its  joy  consists  in  being  the  commencement  of 
tlie  day.  So  wjvs  it  with  the  fii-at  fulfilment  of  the 
promises.  "  Ye  shall  see  me  —  I  will  see  you 
again."  Its  gladness  was  its  own  in  freshness  and 
surprise,  but  really  as  the  earnest  of  permanent 
joy.  It  was  a  seeing  that  could  never  be  lost  or 
dimmed,  but  on  the  contrary  grew  clearer  as  it 
became  more  spiritua'.  Therefore  is  it  not  only 
said,  "  Your  hearts  shall  rejoice,"  but  also,  "  Your 
joy  no  one  taketh  away  from  you."  How  could  it 
be  taken  away?  "Christ,  being  raised  from  the 
dead,  dieth  no  more :  death  hath  no  more  domain 
over  him.  For  the  death  that  he  died,  he  died 
unto  sin  once ;  but  the  life  that  he  liveth,  he 
liveth  unto  God "  (Rom.  vi.  9,  10).    The  living 
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Lord  is  the  joy  of  his  people ;  and,  because  his  life 
is  eternal,  their  joy  is  permanent  and  secure.  Let 
there  be  in  our  liearts  the  faith  which  unites  our 
lives  with  his,  and  there  comes  a  crowning  sense 
of  secure  possession  of  all  which  that  life  includes. 
Then  "we  are  persuaded,  that  neither  death  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  pres- 
ent, nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." 

These  are  the  confidences  of  faith,  belonging 
to  the  day  which  now  is.  Beyond"  it  there  is 
another  day  to  break,  with  another  kind  of  seeing, 
and  another  kind  of  joy  ;  but  that  final  prospect  is 
only  implicitly  included  in  the  language  of  the 
present  promises. 
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.     CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  INTBKCOURSE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

■/}'  -'X-  -  ▼•  23-28 

The  question  on  the  mystery  of  disappearance 
and  reappearance  has  obtained  a  larger  explana- 
tion, not  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  but  as  to  the 
character  of  this  "  little  while,"  as  the  inevitable 
hour  of  transition,  and  as  to  its  effects  in  brief 
anguish  and  lasting  joy.  But  another  question 
has  been  raised  by  the  enquiry  itself,  by  the  fear 
to  utter  it,  so  unlike  the  usual  habit,  and  by  the 
spontaneous  answer  which  it  obtained.  These 
mutual  communications  which  have  hitherto  sul> 
sisted  —  are  they  reaching  their  end?  This  inter- 
course between  the  Master  and  the  disciples  — 
how  can  it  be  resumed  after  the  great  changes 
which  are  at  hand?  The  verses  which  follow 
deal  with  the  subject  of  enquiries  and  applications 
on  the  one  side,  and  answers  and  instructions  on 
the  other,  —  in  fact,  the  intercoui'se  of  the  future 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  past.  They  there- 
fore form  one  section,  notwithstanding  apparent 
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breaks,  and  a  section  that  comes  natumlly  at  the 
close  of  the  discourse,  which  is  itself  the  close  of 
bhese  communications  in  the  flesh. 

How  unspeakably  precious  has  this  intercourse 
been  I  how  quickening  and  elevating  and  infoi-m- 
ing  I  how  inexhaustible  in  its  interest !  how  open 
and  eiusy  in  its  confidence  1  Freely  have  the  disci- 
ples uttered  the  thoughts  that  were  in  their  minds, 
and  asked  the  questions  that  rose  to  their  lips, 
save  only  in  some  exceptional  moments  wlien  it 
is  noticed  that  a  special  sense  of  awe  an-ested  the 
usual  habit.  /^    :-         ;    - 

"  What  miglit  this  parable  mean  V —  I>eclare  unto  us  this 
parable? — Why  speakest  thou  to  them  in  parables? —  Who 
tlien  can  l)e  saved  ? — Knowest  thou  tliat  the  Pharisees  were 
offended?—  How  say  the  ScrilM>s  that  Elias  must  first  come? 
—  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out?— We  have  left  all  and 
followed  thoe;  what  shall  we  have  therefore? — Ixird,  add 
to  us  faith.  —  Ijord,  teach  us  to  pray." 

Thus  naturally  and  truthfully  had  they  been 
used  to  iisk ;  and  i-eady  and  kindly  were  the 
answers  given  to  their  words,  and  still  more  to 
their  thoughts.  Tliere  never  was,  there  never 
could  be,  any  converse  so  stimulating  to  the  mind, 
so  purifying  to  the  heart,  one  which  so  enlightened 
ignorance  and  correctetl  error,  which  entered  so 
deeply  into  the  secrete  of  the  soul,  or  threw  such 
clear  light  on  the  mysteries  of  life,  or  gave  such 
large    materials   for    reflection,  or    such    sudden 
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flashes  of  discovf  ry  of  the  heights  and  the  depths 
of  truth.  Bare  and  desolate  in  comparison  seemed 
every  other  quarter  to  which  an  enquiring  mind 
could  turn:  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou 
hast  words  of  eternal  life."  What  is  now  to  hecome 
of  this  intercourse,  which  has  been  the  happiness 
of  the  past,  and  this  freedom  of  enquiry,  which  has 
been  a  main  feature  of  it?  IIow  shall  it  be  in  this 
respect  with  the  future  day  when  the  change  an- 
nounced htis  come  ? 

"  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  of  the  Father,  he  will 
give  it  you  in  my  name.  Hitherto  have  yo  asked  nothing  in 
my  name :  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be 
fulfilled. 

"These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  in  proverbs:  the 
hour  Cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  speak  unto  you  in  prov- 
erbs, but  shall  tell  you  plainly  of  the  Father.  In  that  day 
ye  shall  ask  in  my  name :  and  I  say  not  unto  you  that  I  will 
pray  the  Father  for  you;  for  the  Father  himself  loveth  you, 
because  yo  liave  loved  me,  and  have  believed  that  I  came 
fortli  from  the  Father  "  (23-28). 

The  time,  then,  of  familiar  converse  will  be  over: 
yet  it  will  prove  to  be  not  so  much  terminated  as 
transmuted.  "  In  that  day  "  another  kind  of  inter- 
course will  exist. 

That  day  broke  at  the  Resurrection  and  attained 
its  settled  light  at  Pentecost.  Then  "the  hour 
came"  from  which  things  would  be  as  they  are 
here  described.     In  the  occasional  intercourse  of 

V 
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the  forty  dayH  the  (liscipleB  did  ask  something  and 
hear  something  as  of  old,  yet  the  foi-mer  day  of 
living  and  conversing  together  was  over,  and  the 
new  day  had  begun.  Only  there  was  granted  an 
intervening  i)erio4l  of  twilight  in  which  the  Pres- 
ence shewn  at  unexpected  moments  and  vanishing 
fi-om  sight,  and  sometimes  rather  felt  than  seen, 
prei>ared  them  for  that  other  kind  of  seeing  and 
for  that  other  kind  of  intercourse  which  were  to 
ensue  and  t*>  endure. 

Rut  how  will  that  intercourse  be  new?  Where- 
in will  it  differ  from  that  which  it  succeeils  ?  This 
is  what  the  Lord  tells  them ;  assuring  its  future 
privileges  by  the  "  Amen,  amen,  I  say  unto  you," 
which  indicates  the  strength  of  the  affirmation 
and  the  imix>rtance  of  the  revelation.  There  will 
be  difTerences,  He  says,  both  in  the  human  appli- 
cations and  in  the  divine  response. 

The  applications  of  the  disciples  will  be  ad- 
dressed more  immediately  to  God,  and  will  accord- 
ingly take  another  tone.  The  line  of  separation 
is  drown  by  the  words,  "  In  that  day  ye  shall  ask 
me  nothing,"  or  more  literally  and  more  emphati- 
cally (t/iif  ovK  ipmr^aere  ovB€v%  "  (Of)  me  ye  shall 
not  ask  anything.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you. 
If  ye  shall  ask  anything  of  the  Father,  he  will 
give  it  you  in  my  name."  The  difference  in  the 
Person  to  be  immediately  addressed  is  marked  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  words.    Jesus  present  in 
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the  flesh  has  been  the  recipient  of  questions  and 
appeals,  which  are  now  to  be  addreHsed  to  the 
Father  to  whom  He  goes;  for  He  came  not  to 
arrest  our  minds  on  Himself,  but  "to  bring  us  to 
God."  Yet  does  He  not  cease  to  have  his  {mrt  in 
this  intercourse  which  He  oficns  to  his  people. 
The  passage  combines,  or  so  to  speak  interfuses, 
with  wonderful  completeness,  the  seemingly  diverse 
truths  of  an  immediate  access  to  God  and  the  me- 
diation which  creates  it.  It  is  an  access  open  and 
direct,  and  Jesus  seems,  in  a  sense,  to  retire,  in 
order  to  make  it  so.  "Me  ye  shall  tisk  nothing. 
What  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  He  shall  give.  I 
say  not  tliat  I  will  pr»iy  the  Father  for  you,  for  the 
Father  himself  loveth  you."  Yet  does  He  with- 
draw from  one  position  only  to  occupy  another; 
He  ceases  to  interpose  in  order  to  intro<lnce. 
That  which  is  given  of  the  Father  is  given  in  his 
name ;  that  which  is  asked  by  the  applicant  is  to 
be  asked  in  his  name.  Of  that  which  is  asked  in 
his  name  He  says,  "I  will  do  it";  and  of  the 
Father's  personal  love  and  ready  welcome,  that 
it  is  "because  ye  have  loved  Me  and  believed  that 
I  came  forth  from  Him."  Thus,  as  the  Apostles 
taught,  Ho  gives  us  "access  with  confidence,"  but 
it  is  by  the  faith  of  Him,  and  it  is  "  through  film 
that  we  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father" 
(Eph.  ii.  18;  iii.  12).  So  the  lines  are  dmwn  in 
tliese  last  words  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
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and  for  the  consciousness  of  Christians  on  the 
great  subject  of  intercourse  with  God.  Thus  by 
these  words  of  Jesus  does  the  future  doctrine  of 
the  Church  receive  itc  direction  as  to  the  terms 
and  character  of  communion  with  God  in  Christ. 

There  have  Ixsen  deflections  from  the  line  thus 
laid  do>vn.  On  the  one  side,  there  has  been  an 
inclination  to  slight  the  necessity  of  the  divine 
economy  of  mediation,  and  to  treat  the  access 
described  as  a  natural  and  independent  right  in 
our  relation  to  the  Father  of  the  Spirits  of  all  flesh. 
On  the  other  side,  there  has  l)een  a  tendency  to 
give  to  this  mediation  a  character  too  separate, 
and,  as  it  wf^re,  substantial,  almost  arresting  the 
mind  upon  ithelf.  1  cannot  but  think  that  a  cer- 
tain cast  of  evangelical  religion  among  us  has 
addressed  its  hymns  and  devotions  directly  and 
singly  to  the  name  of  "  Jesus  "  in  a  disproportion- 
jit<!  degree,  and  in  a  tone  not  quite  accordant  with 
his  own  teaching  on  access  to  the  Father.  It  is  a 
failure,  not  in  truth,  but  in  the  pi-oportions  and 
relations  of  the  truth. 

On  the  great  ordinance  of  the  use  in  prayer  of 
the  prevailing  name,  there  has  l)een  a  previous 
occasion  to  speak.  Its  significance  and  impor- 
tance were  impressed  in  the  early  jmrt  of  the  dis- 
course, as  they  are  reaffirmed  at  its  close.  There 
it  was  in  connexion  with  the  works  for  which 
special  gifts  would  be  needed ;  here  it  is  in  respect 
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of  general  iiitercotirBo  with  Gotl.  But,  as  is  fit, 
it  is  in  this  place  expressed  more  distinctly,  as 
differentiating  the  communications  of  the  future 
from  those  of  the  past,  when,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  would  have  been  premature.  "  Hith- 
erto have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name."  The 
reasons  for  doing  so  were  not  yet  disclosed.  It  is 
also  expressed  more  largely  as  the  means  for  attain- 
ing a  perfected  joy.  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive, 
that  your  joy  may  lie  fulfilled"  (jreirXripfanivrjD. 
The  joy  which  in  its  essence  none  can  take  away 
from  us,  in  its  measure  may  be  more  scanty  or 
more  full,  in  proportion  to  our  practical  and 
habitual  use  of  the  vast  resources  opened  in  this 
access  to  the  Father. 

The  tone  of  the  communion  of  the  future  is  yet 
further  distinguished  from  that  of  the  past  by  a 
change  in  the  wor  ;  which  describes  it.  Two 
words  are  employed  for  asking,  for  which  the 
English  supplies  no  discriminating  equivalents: 
the  one  (ipwrdui)  means  asking,  primarily  in  the 
way  of  en(|uiry,  secondarily  in  that  of  request; 
the  other  (alrita)  asking,  in  the  way  of  petition. 
The  first  word  belongs  to  terms  of  a  nearer  rela- 
tionship than  the  second  does.  The  first  is  used 
(v.  19)  of  the  enquiries  addressed  to  Jesus  by  the 
disciples  (which,  it  is  said,  are  soon  to  cease),  and 
also  (v.  26)  of  the  applications  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father.     The  second  is  substituted  (v.  28-24)  to 
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express  the  applications  of  the  disciples  to  God.' 
This  verbal  distinction  implies  the  difference  in 
the  intercourse  of  the  future  dispensation,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  past,  on  its  human  side ; 
that  is,  in  the  applications  of  men  to  God. 

On  the  other  side,  a  change  is  announced  in  the 
character  of  the  divine  communications.    "  These 
things  have  I  spoken  to  you  in  proverbs :  the  hour 
cometh  when  I  shall  no  more  speak  unto  you  in 
proverbs,  but  shall  tell  you  plainly  of  the  Father." 
The  Teacher  will  be  still  the  same,  but  (so  to 
speak)  his  style  will  change.    It  is  obvious  that 
the  words,  "  These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you," 
apply  not  to  this  discourse  only,  though  in  it  the 
proverbial  character  is  conspicuous.     It  applies  to 
the  general  teaching  in  the  time  which  is  ending, 
from  which  that  of  the  coming  time  will  differ. 
The  difference  will  be  that  of  speaking  plainly 
(irapfniala)  instead  of  speaking  in   proverbs  Qv 
irapotftiaK^. 

We  have  no  better  word  than  "  proverbs,"  but, 
as  commonly  used,  it  bears  too  narrow  a  meaning. 
We  must  take  it  as  describing  a  prevailing  char- 
acter of  our  Lord's  personal  teaching.    This  we 

>  The  word  ipwriu  i»  also,  In  the  prayer  which  follows,  the 
address  of  Jesus  to  the  Father  (xvil.  0,  16,  20).  I  nowhere  find 
it  employed  of  the  intercourse  of  men  with  God,  save  in  one 
case  of  an  enquiry  rather  than  an  intercession  f3r  others  (1  John 
V.  10),  where  there  is  a  significant  change  from  the  words  dtr/w 
and  oTriffia,  which  express  the  actual  petitions. 
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obHerve,  not  only  in  tho  largo  amount  of  professed 
parables,  but  in  a  habit  of  proverbial  sayings, — 
sayings,  that  is,  which  gl&nce  by  us  as  condensed 
and  momentary  parables ;  sidelong  intimations  of 
what  can  scarcely  be  said  directly ;  suggestions  of 
much  which  it  would  take  long  to  tell;  lessons 
drawn  from  the  visible  scene,  and  interpreting  the 
eloquence  of  nature.  Often  do  these  sayings  take 
the  shape  of  proverbs,  and  have,  in  fact,  become 
proverbs  of  his  kingdom,  being  complete  in  them- 
selves, torae  and  pointed,  fashioned  for  common 
memory  and  common  use ;  sometimes,  V)y  strong 
antithesis  or  seeming  parodox,  fitted  to  arouse 
reflection,  and  to  fix  on  the  mind  some  pregnant 
truth  or  principle  of  thought  or  conduct.  This 
character  of  our  Lord's  teaching  is  peculiar  and 
distinctive  and  proper  to  a  ministry  which  was  to 
comprise  the  substance  of  an  entire  revelation,  yet 
only  to  initiate  the  exposition  of  it.  That  initia- 
tory purpose  is  asserted  in  this  discourse;  and 
the  form  or  method  of  instruction  is  here  repre- 
sented as  an  evidence  that  the  time  for  shewing 
plainly  had  not  then  come,  but  also  as  a  pledge 
that  it  is  about  to  follow. 

This  plainness  (irapftriala)  which  is  to  distin- 
guish the  communications  of  the  future  has  on  its 
side  a  larger  sense  than  that  of  mere  plainness  of 
expression.  It  intends  that  freedom  of  speech 
which  follows  when  reserve  is  laid  aside.     Used 
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adverbially,  as  here,  it  is  rendered  in  different 
places  by  the  words  "oiienly,"  "  boldly,"  "  plainly  "  \ 
and  as  a  substantive  by  "  Iwldness,"  "  freedom  of 
si^eech,"  "confidence."  Tlie  promise  is  that  the 
reserve  imposed  by  a  yet  unfinished  history,  by  a 
manifestation  in  the  flesh,  by  the  incapacity  of  the 
hearers,  and  by  their  graduated  education,  will 
then  be  succeeded  by  clear,  full,  unrestricted  in- 
formation, fitted  to  create  in  those  who  receive  it 
that  "full  assurance  of  underatanding "  which 
contributes  so  largely  to  the  "full  assurance  of 
faith."  Thus  our  Lord  undertook  to  teach,  and 
thus  He  did  teach  in  the  dis^tensation  of  the 
Spirit,  informing  first  "the  Aiiostles  whom  Me 
had  chosen,"  and  throcjgh  them,  and  with  them, 
the  Church  which  they  founded. 

The  subject  of  this  teaching  is  said  to  be  "  con- 
cerning the  Father "  (irepl  tow  ttot^jov)  ;  and  the 
verb  here  translated  "  tell  "  connects  the  teaching 
with  the  Father  as  its  source  (^avayyeX&i  accord- 
ing to  the  best  reading).  The  mention  of  the 
highest  subject  includes  all  that  is  derived  from 
or  subordinate  to  it ;  in  other  words,  all  relations 
of  God  with  men.  So  is  Jesus  Christ  in  heaven 
the  mediator  in  the  communications  of  Gml  to 
man  ;  and  so  also  is  lie  mediator  in  the  communi- 
cations of  man  to  God,  for  in  these  "  Ye  will  ask 
in  my  name."  Yet,  as  already  observed,  this 
action  is  guarded  from    an  error  which   might 
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lesHeti  Ifie  fiilnt'HH  of  tlie  access  which  He  jfivea. 
"I  will  tell  you  conocniinp  the  Father  —  but  I 
say  not  that  I  (tym)  will  ask  the  Father  coiicern- 
ing  you  "  ;  or  (Ichs  literally),  "that  I  will  pray  the 
Father  for  you,"  in  suijh  a  sense  as  to  supersede 
your  own  rights  t»f  welcome. 

As  some  minds  have  felt  a  difTiculty  in  this 
»*y'"g»  ftnJ  as  its  subject  is  one  of  prime  imjior- 
tance,  the  following  observations  may  be  made :  — 

1.  It  is  one  statement,  in  which  the  first  part 
makes  the  second  more  emphatic,  and  guards 
against  the  feeling  that  there  is  any  unwillingness 
in  the  Hearer  of  prayer,  which  the  pleading  of  the 
Son  must  overcome. 

2.  The  tvordim/  is  guarded.  "  I  do  not  say  that 
I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you." '  He  does  not 
say  that  He  will,  neither  does  He  say  that  He  will 
not.  Immediately  after  He  is  heard  saying,  "I 
pray  for  them  (-rrepl  avrStv  epa>Ta>,  the  same  words 
as  here),  for  them  whom  thou  hast  given  me" 
(xvii.  9),  an  earnest  of  that  enduring  office  of 
Avhich  it  is  Avritten,  "  Who  is  at  the  right  hand  of 
(Jod,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us,"     The 

'  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  tlie  rendering,  "  I  will  pray  the 
Fiitlier /or  you,"  the  KeviHers  have  failed  to  give  the  antithesis 
which  is  prCRented  in  wtpl  roO  warp^t  ivayy  tXiS  vfur  and  ipur^iru 
tSp  waripa  Ttpl  i/nitv.  I  will  tell  you  concerning  the  Father  — 
I  will  ask  the  Father  concerning  ynu.  The  translatioti  —  F  will 
pray  for  you  —  requires  that  the  wonis  "  pray  "  and  "  for  "  bo 
takeu  in  their  larger  seuse. 
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pi-esent  words  avoid  any  denial  of  HUch  general 
intercession,  while  obviating  a  probable  miscon- 
struction. 

8.  The  personal  interest  at  the  throne  of  grace 
is  as(;ribed  to  a  definite  rea»on.  "  Because  ye  have 
loved  me  and  have  believed  that  I  came  forth 
from  God."  In  proportion  as  the  petitioner  may 
have  fallen  short  of  this  condition,  and  have  need 
of  restoration  to  it,  there  will  bo  felt  a  need  for 
a  more  special  intercession.  So  this  Evangelist 
writes  in  his  Epistle,  *'  These  things  write  I  unto 
you,  that  ye  sin  not ;  but  if  any  man  sin,  we  have 
an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  " 
(1  John  ii.  1).  It  is  the  position  of  a  Christian 
OS  hftving  sinned  (evidently  by  definite  act)  which 
is  provided  for  in  the  exercise  of  the  Advocate's 
office,  and  by  his  righteousness  which  covers  the 
sin  of  the  offender.  In  penitence  and  the  pressing 
sense  of  sin  there  is  refuge  in  this  Hj)ecific  office 
of  Christ,  to  which  we  turn  with  an  authorised 
and  consoling  trust. 

"  When  I  liave  erred  and  gone  astray 
Afar  from  thine,  and  wisdom's,  way, 
And  see  no  glimmering,  guiding  ray, 

Then,  Saviour,  plead  for  me. 
When  Satan,  by  my  sins  made  bold. 
Strives,  from  thy  cross,  to  loose  my  hold. 
Then  with  thy  pitying  anns  enfold, 

And  plead,  O  plead  for  me." 
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Tlie  coininuniciitions  with  (iod  intonded  in  the 
text  are  of  nnother  kind.  They  are  tliosu  of  the 
normal  state  of  confidence,  proper  to  active  love 
tu  JcHiis  and  Hottled  faith  in  Him. 

That  love  and  faith  are  here  recognised  in  the 
disciples,  and  they  are  assured  of  the  acceptJince 
and  communion  which  will  ensue.  The  love  is 
expressed  as  that  of  jKirsonal  affection  (^iretfuXtf- 
KUTt'),  which  makes  them  friends  of  Clirist.  But 
this  would  have  heen  an  incomplete  condition 
without  the  definite  faith.  "Ye  liave  Ixjlieved 
that  I  came  forth  from  the  Father."  tioth  must 
go  together  to  (ireate  the  true  relations  with 
C-hrist.  There  is  need  at  all  times  to  assert  it; 
there  is  a  s^Micial  need  now.  There  is  a  cast  of 
religion  among  us  which  feels  the  wonderftd  at- 
traction of  the  i)erson  of  Christ,  and  is  elocpient 
in  sincere  expressions  of  admiration  and  affection 
for  Him  as  known  in  history,  but  which  remains 
silent  before  his  higher  claims,  and  does  not 
advance  into  tlie  faith  which  "believes  that  He 
came  forth  from  the  Father"  in  the  sense  in 
which  He  Himself  asserts  it.  But  this  faith  is 
the  turning-point,  including,  in  the  way  of  neces- 
sary consequence,  all  his  teaching,  his  work,  and 
his  nature.  Jesus  sees  that  his  disciples  have 
really,  in  measure,  attained  it.  He  reci>gnises 
that  attainment  here,  and  again  ufRrms  it  in  a  still 
more  solemn  moment.     "  Now  they  know  that  all 
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things  whatsoever  thou  ha»t  given  me  are  iwm 
thee :  for  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  them:  and  they  have  received  them,  and 
knew  of  a  truth  that  I  came  forth  from  thee, 
and  they  believed  that  thou  didst  send  me" 
(xvii,  7,  8). 

The  faith  tlms  described  is  the  key  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  will  unlock  and  open  all  the  treasures 
that  are  in  Christ.  Therefore  is  it  taken  as  a 
sufficient  conclusion  to  what  has  l)een  taught  and 
learned,  and  becomes  the  crowning  woihI  in  a  final 
affirmation,  which  sots  the  seul  upon  this  faith  and 
summarises  in  brief  and  precise  words  the  mission 
of  Clirist  in  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  the 
world,  as  interpreted  by  its  origin  and  its  end. 

"  I  came  out  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world. 
Again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father." 

According  to  the  preferable  reading  the  significant 
change  of  the  preposition  (f/e  in  place  of  trapd) 
makes  the  truth  as  enunciated  by  the  T^ord  deeper 
than  the  truth  as  apprehended  by  the  disciples.' 

>  On  this  point  it  is  Hufflcient  to  cite  the  note  of  our  most 
careful  comnientutor : 

"  No  phrase  ccmld  express  more  completely  unity  of  essence 
than  the  true  original  of  these  words  (iiii\0o¥  ix).  Thus  the 
Lonl,  Willie  he  recofniiscs  tlie  faith  of  the  disciples,  lays  before 
tlieni  a  revelation  of  dee|)er  mysteries.  The  verse  is,  indeed, 
a  brief  summary  of  the  wliolc  historic  work  of  Clirist ;  clause 
answers  to  clause :  the  Mission,  the  Nativity  ;  tlie  Passion,  the 
Ascension/'  —  Wkstoott. 
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But  however  it  may  be  rend,  and  however  it  was 
then  nppreliended,  one  thing  was  certain.  This 
last  utterance  of  Jesus  was  decisive  on  the  char- 
acter of  his  appearing  in  the  world.  Vie  was  not, 
then,  as  He  had  seemed  to  Imj,  a  member  of  the 
human  family  and  a  part  of  the  visible  scene  in 
the  same  sense  that  other  men  are.  "  I  am  come 
into  the  world  and  again  I  leave  the  world,"  are 
acts  of  personal  will,  making  life  on  earth  p,  volun- 
tary visit.  "  I  came  out  from  the  Father,  and  I 
go  to  the  Father"  are  revelations  of  an  eternal 
home  in  God.  Thus  the  life  of  Jesus  upon  earth 
stands  out  in  a  new  light,  cast  ujMin  its  brief  pas- 
sage by  its  origin  and  its  end,  and  thrown  into 
liigh  relief  on  the  background  of  an  eternity  before 
it  and  after  it.  What  must  be  the  purpose  of  such 
a  visit  to  the  world  I  What  must  be  the  efficacy 
of  its  work,  and  the  authority  of  its  words !  Does 
not  this  explain  much  that  had  l)een  past  compre- 
hension? Does  it  not  make  miracle  natural,  and 
deep  sayings  inevitable  ?  Certainly  there  is  a 
proportion  in  things,  above  all  in  things  divine : 
and  lie  who  "came  forth  fntm  the  Father  and  was 
come  into  the  world,  an<l  again  was  leaving  the 
world  to  go  to  the  Father"  must  have  come  for 
a  predestined  purpose  to  which  word  and  deed 
would  correspond.  The  special  acts  are,  then,  no 
longer  matter  for  wonder;  the  wonder  would  Ix; 
if  they  had  not  been  special.    Such  u  missiuu 
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must  have  its  own  laws  of  necessity  (to  Seov)  and 
of  fitness  (to  vpitrov).  This  announcement,  not 
new,  but  now  more  plainly  made,  might  well  be 
felt  to  harmonise  all  that  has  been  spoken  and 
interpret  all  that  has  Ixjen  done. 


«j 
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■  CHAPTER  XX  ; 

THB   LAST   WORDS 
V.  2»-33 

Now  no  longer  questioning  with  one  another, 
but  8i)eaking  out  with  common  voice. 

"  His  disciplen  say,  I»,  now  npeakeiit  thoa  plainly,  and 
Hpeakest  no  proverb.  Now  know  wh  that  thou  knowest  all 
things,  and  ncedest  not  that  any  man  should  ask  thee :  By 
this  we  believe  that  thou  earnest  forth  from  God  "  (2ft,  3()). 

They  apeak  oh  men  who  find  their  thoughtM  under- 
Htood,  and  feel  their  minds  relieved.  We  almost 
wonder  at  this  decisive  effect  of  a  saying,  which 
seems  but  little  in  advance  of  what  had  been 
spoken  before.  But  the  effect  is  evident.  The 
word  had  l)een,  to  them,  a  concise  interpretation 
of  their  'jord's  mission  and  person,  making  clear 
and  certain  what  had  been  dimly  or  doubtfully 
apprehended.  Jesus  liad  said  that  a  time  was 
coming  when  He  would  speak  plainly ;  and  Fie 
is  speaking  ])lainly  now :  u  time  when  they  would 
not  ask  Him  anything;  and  now  they  have  not 
needed  to  ask.     The  spoutaueuus  word  Ivjla  an- 
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Bwerad  and  dispelled  llie  liiHi  hesitatioiiH  of  faith. 
"  By  this,"  they  cry,  or  (more  literally)  "/n  this," 
—  this  sense  of  a  direct  communion  and  inter- 
{Hsnetration  of  spirit,  —  "in  this  we  believe  that 
thou  earnest  forth  from  God." ' 

The  rejoinder  comes  quickly,  falling  strangely 
on  their  ears : 

"JeHUN  anHwerpd  them,  I)o  ye  now  believe?  Behold,  the 
hour  cotneth,  yea,  is  now  come,  that  ye  Nliall  lie  scattered, 
every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  nie  alone  "  («)1,  32). 

Well  might  the  question  be  anked;  if  the  faith 
which  should  bring  confidence,  elevation,  and 
strength  will  break  down  in  an  instant,  even  in 
the  course  of  the  next  hour.  Yet  is  the  faith 
real.  It  has  just  been  recognised :  "  Ye  have  b> 
lieved  that  I  came  forth  from  the  Father "  (27). 
A  moment  later  it  will  be  still  more  solemnly 
affirmed.  "  They  have  known,  of  a  truth,  that  I 
came  forth  from  thee ;  and  they  Ijelieved  that  thou 
didst  send  me"  (xvii.  8).  Hence  many  commen- 
tators,' tliiidcing  that  the  faith  cannot  lie  ques- 
tioned, read  the  woi-ds  as  indicative,  not  as  inter- 

■  It  is  observable  Uiat  the  thn<c  pn'ixisitlons  used  in  the  sev- 
eral statements,  and  all  rendered  "  from,'*  |{!ve  precisely  three 
different  measures  of  appreliensiun  of  the  truth:  dri  (here) 
gives  the  least  defined  relation,  expressed  by  the  disciples  them- 
selves ;  wapi  (v.  27),  the  more  close  and  )>erHonul,  virtually 
recognised  by  them ;  »'«  (v.  28),  the  most  intimate  and  pro- 
found, present  to  tlie  ndnd  of  the  I<ord. 

'  £.(f.  Ueugel,  Luthardt,  Qodct,  Stiur. 
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rogativo :  "  Now  yo  do  believe."  But  it  is  Iwtter 
m  we  read  it,  connecting  more  naturally  with  what 
follows.  The  queution  is  not  a  denial,  nor  even  a 
doubt  on  the  {Mirt  of  the  speaker:  rather  it  is 
an  exclamation  prompted  by  the  scene  which  rises 
to  his  view.  In  all  its  striking  contrast  Ijotwcen 
word  and  deed,  it  would,  of  itself,  and  to  one 
who  did  not  know  the  heart,  suggest  a  question 
of  dissent.  The  **  now  "  which  the  disciples  had 
alleged  as  of  a  state  attained,  is  altered  to  another 
"now,"  expressive  of  the  actual  juncture,*  the 
very  moment.  "Behold,"  Ho  says,  "the  hour 
comoth,  yea,  is  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered, 
every  man  to  his  own,  and  shall  luave  me  alone." 
What  kind  of  faith  is  this  which  will  be  tCHted 
with  such  a  result?  If  it  tw  true,  yet  how  doubt- 
ful at  the  time  I  how  unlike  what  was  sup|>osud! 
how  precarious  and  infirm!  To  many  l)eliever8 
have  su(;h  moments  of  failure  come,  with  like 
experimental  discoveries.  Rather,  we  must  say, 
who  has  not  known  them?  The  question,  "  Do 
you  now  believe  ?  "  has  often  struck  on  our  hearts 
with  the  awakening  power  of  a  just  reproach. 

The  words  which  tell  of  the  weakness  of  the 
disciples,  at  the  same  time  reveal  the  feelings  of 
the  Lord.  He  sees  these  lovers  and  l)elievers, 
such  as  they  were,  all  the  friends  Ho  had  on 
earth,  in  sudden  panic  fugitive  and  gone,  scat- 

'  »vr  olSaiur — Aprt  wurrtutrt  f 

V  ■.,-.■ 
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tered  each  to  his  own,  the  very  brotherhood  broken 
08  having  lost  its  unifying  centre,  and  Himself 
left  alone  with  his  enemies.  It  must  be  so. 
**  Smite  the  shepherd,"  it  was  written,  **and  the 
sheep  shall  be  scattered."  Alone  He  must  be ; 
for  none  could  share  his  work,  as  was  said  in 
prophecy,  *'  I  have  trodden  the  wine  press  alone, 
and  of  the  people  there  was  none  with  me."  But 
neither  the  fuliilnicnt  of  prophecy,  nor  the  neces- 
sary course  of  events,  preclude  the  natural  feelings. 
Even  when  there  can  be  no  partnership  or  help, 
there  is  comfort  in  faithful  companionship.  Jesus 
owned  that  comfort  when  He  said,  "  Ye  are  they 
who  have  continued  with  mo  in  my  temptations." 
He  asked  it  when  He  said,  *'  Tarry  ye  here  and 
watch  with  me."  If  all  loving  hearts  know  it, 
it  could  not  but  be  known  to  the  most  loving 
heart  of  all.  But  it  is  to  be  lost  at  the  crisis  of 
need ;  and  there  is  not  merely  a  statement  of  facl;, 
but  a  genuine  tone  of  sadness  in  the  words  "  And 
shall  leave  me  alone."  Desertion  and  loneliness 
in  the  day  of  danger  and  distress  are  always 
deeply  felt.  So  it  was  with  St.  Paul,  "At  my 
first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  for- 
sook me :  may  it  not  be  laid  to  their  charge  "  (2 
Tim.  iv.  16).  Not  with  soreness,  but  with  tender- 
ness, is  this  trial  mentioned  here.  It  was  right 
that  the  hearora  should  know  that  it  was  felt: 
yet  not  in  the  way  of  reproach,  for  a  consoling 
thought  goes  with  it. 
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"  Ye  shall  leave  me  alone, 

"And  I  am  not  alone;  because  the  Father  is  with  me." 

Then  there  is  no  real  loneliness.  The  forsaking 
of  men  and  the  loss  of  human  companionship  are 
sad,  but  the  unseen  fellowship  remains  as  an  un- 
changing consciousness.  Only  as  the  climax  of 
anguish  will  there  be  the  final  mystery  of  its 
suspension.  The  bitter  cry,  "My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  tells  of  the  opposite 
and  habitual  experience  over  which  that  dark 
cloud  was  passing. 

"I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with 
me."  Very  thankful  have  believers  ever  been  for 
these  words,  which  find,  as  they  were  meant  to 
find,  an  echo  in  their  hearts.  Loneliness  is  one 
of  the  trials  incidental  to  the  Christian  state,  and 
in  some  circumstances  a  necessary  consequence 
of  its  principles.  A  bereaved  person  left  alone 
in  the  world,  a  solitary  missionary  among  the 
heathen,  a  child  of  God  in  tents  of  Kedar,  a  godly 
member  of  an  irreligious  family,  a  pastor  labour- 
ing without  help  or  sympathy,  —  these  and  others 
in  like  conditions  have  known  the  truth  and  com- 
fort of  the  words,  being  well  assured  that,  if  they 
belonged  to  Christ,  they  belong  of  right  to  all  that 
are  in  Him.  For  them,  indeed,  this  presence  of 
the  Father  is  made  more  close  as  coming  through 
the  presence  of  the  Son.  "  Truly  our  fellowship 
is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ " 
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(1  John  i.  3).  Thus  through  all  ages  and  in  vari- 
ous trials  and  emergencies  have  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  found  his  words  fulfilled  in  themselves, 
♦'  Not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me." 

The  time  is  now  past,  and  the  discourse  must 
end.  The  needful  teaching  has  been  left  to  the 
Church  for  ever,  but  in  words  addressed  to  the 
men  there  present,  in  loving  care  for  their  actual 
necessities  and  for  the  experiences  on  which  they 
must  enter. 

"  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  that  in  me  ye  may 
have  peace.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation ;  but  be 
of  good  cheer :  I  have  overcome  the  world  "  (33). 

Peace,  Tribulation,  Victory,  —  these  are  the 
watchwords  of  the  future,  and  each  is  assigned  to 
its  own  source  and  sphere.  Peace,  the  compre- 
hensive blessing,  the  sense  that  all  is  well,  the 
state  of  a  mind  at  rest,  is  to  be  had  in  Christ, 
the  grounds  of  it  being  in  his  person,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  it  in  union  with  Him.  To  lead  into 
that  union  and  peace  »11  these  words  have  been 
spoken.  Tribulation,  the  pressure  of  outward 
suffering  and  inward  trials  of  feeling,  is  to  be 
endured  in  the  world,  because  of  its  opposing 
forces,  its  antagonistic  spirit,  and  its  generally 
disordered  state.  This  experience  already  exists : 
("ye  have"  is  the  true  reading,  not  "ye  shall 
have  ")  it  is  consequent  ou  contact  with  the  world. 
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Thus  "  the  Church  and  the  ChriHtian  lead  a  two- 
fold life,  in  Christ  and  in  the  world  at  the  same 
time,  the  former  as  exact  and  real  as  the  latter," ' 
and,  it  may  be  added,  the  former  often  more  con- 
sciously realised  when  the  latter  is  most  dark  and 
troubled. 

Yet  this  co-existence  of  peace  with  tribulation 
could  not  satisfy,  and  indeed  could  not  be  main- 
tained, if  peace  were  all.  It  is  not  all;  there  is 
victory,  and  it  is  gained  already.  "  Be  of  good 
cheer:  1  have  overcome  the  world."  The  word 
Baptreire  —  "bo  of  good  cheer,  of  good  courage, 
take  heart,  be  confident "  —  supposes  here,  as  else- 
where, that  there  is  cause  for  depression ,"  Indeed, 
there  was  abundant  cause  in  all  that  was  to  be 
encountered  and  all  that  was  to  be  borne.  But 
there  was  even  greater  cause  for  .  ourage  and  con- 
fidence. Victory  is  secured.  "  I  have  conquered 
(e7o»  vevUrjKa) ;  I  have  overcome  the  world."  The 
victory  had  been  continuous  all  along  the  lino  of 
conflict.  The  work  of  Jesus  had  been  aggressive 
against  the  spirit  and  habits  of  the  world,  and 
defensive  against  its  adverse  influences  and  malig- 
nant efforts.  These  had  been  defeated,  and  He 
had   maintained    his    position    with    unchanging 

1  Luthardt. 

'  eifxrti  rixpop,  Be  of  good  cheer,  child :  thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee  (Matt.  ix.  2).  dipvu  eCyartp,  Be  of  good  cheer, 
daughter:  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  (ix.  22).  Sap^tirt, 
Be  of  good  cheer ;  it  is  I,  bo  not  afraid  (xiv.  27). 
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superiority  and  achieved  liiw  object  of  establiHliing 
in  the  heart  of  the  world  the  principles  of  truth 
and  the  lowers  of  salvation.  The  victory,  then, 
was  already  decided,  to  be  on  the  moirow  per- 
fected on  the  cross,  whereby  not  only  the  world 
was  conquered  in  its  last  desperate  effort,  but  its 
Prince  was  judged  and  crushed.  Therefore  He 
says,  "  I  have  conquered,"  —  niarkii.g  by  the  per- 
sonal pronoun  the  victory  as  wholly  his.  "  It  is," 
says  Luther,  in  his  own  fervent  way,  "as  if  He 
wished  to  say:  Write  the  I  with  a  very  large 
letter,  so  as  to  grasp  it  in  your  eyes  and  heart. 
The  victory  is  already  there,  and  all  is  overcome ; 
only  be  undospairing  and  hold  fast  to  it.  All  has 
been  done ;  world,  devil,  and  death  are  beaten  and 
lying  on  the  ground;  heaven,  righteousness,  and 
life  have  the  victory."  * 

Thus  we  witness  the  victory;  but  we  are  to 
rhare  it,  else  would  the  call  to  courage  be  vain, 
or  at  least  would  have  only  the  power  of  example. 
The  example  and  the  call  of  a  victorious  leader, 
"the  Captain  of  our  salvation,"  would  naturally 
rouse  the  spirit  of  his  followers ;  but  in  the  pres- 
ent case  there  is  more  than  .lat.  "  Be  of  good 
cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world,"  'j  not  only 
a  call,  but  a  promise,  —  a  promise  of  an  associated 
presence  and  communicated  power.  His  servants 
believed  it,  and  found  it  true.  "Not  I,"  they 
>  Luther,  u  quoted  by  Lutluutlt,  Ui.  187. 
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Haid,  "  but  ChriMt  liveth  in  me/'  "  I  can  do  all, 
through  the  in-8trengtlieiiiiig  Christ."  "  I  glory 
in  my  infirmities  that  the  power  of  Christ  may 
rest  upon  me."  "  In  all  these  things  we  are  more 
than  conquerors  through  him  that  love<l  us."  The 
last  words  were  spoken  in  view  of  the  greater  tril>- 
ulatiotis  which  belong  to  the  days  of  keenest  con- 
flict. But  the  world  is  overcome  not  only  on 
critical  occasions  or  on  some  conspicuous  arena. 
It  is  the  common  history  of  the  children  of  God, 
the  effect  of  the  life  which  is  generated  in  them. 
"  For  whatsoever  is  begotten  of  God  overcometh 
the  worhl :  and  this  is  the  victory  that  hath  over- 
come the  world,  even  our  faith.  And  who  i<;  he 
that  overcometh  the  world  but  he  that  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Gotl  ?  "  *  In  obscure  lives 
and  secret  exercises  this  victory  is  evennore  re- 
peated, through  the  same  power  which  the  same 
faith  secures,  sometimes  in  hard-won  biittles,  some- 
times in  serener  conquests.  It  is  St.  John  who 
thus  interprets  his  Master's  word,  and  we  see  what 
hold  it  laid  upon  his  mind.  Only  four  times  in 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  do  we  meet  this 
word  i/t«fii/,  "to  conquer  or  overcome,"  and 
twenty-four  times  in  the  writings  of  St.  John. 
It  pervades  the  Apocalypse,  which  is  the  revela- 
tion of  conflict  and  victory;  and  in  the  Epistles 

»  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  Phil.  iv.  12 ;  2  Cor.  xil.  9 ;  Rom.  viU.  37  ;  I  John 
V.  4,  & 
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to  the  seven  Chm-cheH  "  ho  that  overconieth  "  is 
heir  of  thp  HucccHsivo  protniaeH.  In  the  hut  of 
the  series  these  are  linked  to  the  word  which 
here  announces  the  victoiy  of  Jesus:  "He  that 
overconieth  to  him  will  I  give  to  sit  down  with 
me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame  and 
sat  with  my  Father  on  his  throne  "  (Rev.  iii.  11). 
The  word  has  been  reserved  to  the  last  moment. 
Josiis  spake  nothing  prematurely.  Only  when 
the  end  is  come  does  He  use  the  language  of  one 
who  overcomes.  Then  does  He  conclude  his 
teaching  in  the  flesh  with  a  final  saying,  which 
might  breathe  courage  and  confidence  into  the 
disciples  whom  He  loaves,  and  into  those  who  in 
all  generations  should  believe  on  Him  through 
their  testimony.  So  it  is  provided  that  the  last 
word  of  the  last  discourse  shall  sound  the  note 
of  victory  for  ever.  :;;/;;  V 

"BE  OF  GOOD  CHEER; 
I  HAVE  OVERCOME  THE  WORLD." 
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Part  III 

'§W:- [:/:-■   THE  PRAYER 

CHAPTER  I 

^^^y^        ',         r  SCOPE  AND  ORDER 

••  Tlieso  thingH  spake  Jesus,  and  lifting  up  his  eyps  to  heaven, 
he  said,  Father,  the  hour  is  come." 

So  discourse  to  men  has  passed  into  convei-se 
with  God. 

The  disciples  stand  by  in  silent  and  absorbed 
attention  while  the  words  of  this  high  communion 
fall  distinctly  on  their  ears.  Their  minds,  exalted 
by  the  great  thoughts  through  which  they  have  been 
led,  have  just  found  vent  in  the  confession,  "  Now 
we  believe  that  thou  earnest  forth  from  God."  All 
the  more  intense  must  have  been  the  feelings  with 
which  they  found  themselves  present  at  an  act  of 
divine  intercourse,  such  as,  it  appears,  they  had 
not  l)een  privy  to  before.  We  read  that  "  Jesus 
was  alone,  praying,"  that  Tie  "  went  into  a  moun 
tain  to  pray,"  that  He  "continued  all  night  in 
prayer  to  God";   but  his  followers  were  not  ad- 

881 
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mitted  to  those  i-etirements.  Only  at  some  critical 
moment,  as  when  the  results  of  the  ministry  l)e- 
came  apparent,^  or  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,''  or  in 
the  strain  of  feeling  on  occasion  of  the  appeal  of 
the  (ireeks,^  ejaculations  of  deep  significance  had 
l)een  heard  from  his  lips.  But  this  is  no  momen- 
taiy  utteranre.  It  is  a  collected  sustained  address 
to  the  Father,  at  the  close  of  the  mission  iijwn 
earth,  presenting  the  work  which  has  heen  done, 
demanding  th ^  glory  that  should  follow,  and  plead- 
ing for  those  who  must  be  left,  and  for  the  couree 
and  consummation  of  their  service.  The  sense  of 
so  great  a  confidence  was  a  new  experience  to  the 
disciples,  thus  attending  their  Master  into  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High. 

We  in  a  measnrc  share  their  feelings,  and  de- 
sire, likewise,  to  share  them  in  silence.  Students, 
expositors,  commentators  find  themselves  in  a  dif- 
ferent relation  to  words  when  they  are  sjwken,  not 
to  men,  but  to  God.  Yet,  as  sjwken  aloud,  they 
have  a  secondaiy  purix)8e,  and  assume  a  char- 
acter that  brings  them  more  within  our  reach. 
"Orat  Patrem,"8ay8  Bengel,  "simulque  discipulos 
docet."  He  prays  the  Father  and  at  the  same 
time  teaches  the  disciples.  H  so,  reflection  be- 
comes a  duty,  and  the  expression  of  it  is  made 
a  right.  Yet  the  treatment  of  words  belonging 
to  another  level  of  intercourse  than  that  on  which 
»  Matt.  xi.  26,  20.  «  John  xi.  41,  42.  »  xll.  27,  28. 
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we  stand,  must  be  restricted  by  a  special  rever- 
ence and  u  greater  sense  of  inconi])etcnce.  A 
connnentator  seems  to  hear  the  warning,  "  Be  not 
rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  Ije 
hasty  to  utter  anything  before  God:  for  Ood  is 
in  heaven,  and  thou  tijion  earth ;  therefore  let 
thy  words  be  few"  (Ecc.  v.  2).  It  is  also  the 
more  proper  that  they  should  be  few,  inasmuch 
as  tho  Prayer  gives  final  utterance  to  preceding 
thoughts,  and  its  topics  therefore  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  same  as  those  which,  in  their  di- 
dactic application  to  men,  have  Yteen  here  treated  of 
already.  On  these  accounts  I  attend  the  ascend- 
ing Prayer  with  less  certainty  of  verlml  interpreta- 
tion, and  with  more  restricted  observations,  and 
as  following  at  a  greater  distance,  than  was  the 
case  in  listening  to  the  Discourses. 

In  passing  from  the  one  kind  of  utterance  to 
the  other,  we  must  make  the  transition,  in  the 
first  place,  with  a  due  sense  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two.  We  must  think  of  the  Prayer, 
not  as  separate  from  the  Discourses,  nor  as  an 
appendix  to  them,  but  as  their  proper  consum- 
mation, winding  up  all  that  has  been  spoken  and 
linking  it  to  the  throne  of  God.  The  revelations, 
instructions,  and  promises,  made  to  the  disciples, 
receive  the  highest  possible  interpretation  and 
confirmation  when  resumed  in  the  converse  of 
the  Sou  with  the  Father.     They  hear  then,  how 
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their  own  state  is  regarded,  how  their  own  inter- 
ests are  pleaded,  and  their  own  prospects  are  dis- 
closed in  an  act  of  divine  communion,  which  to 
that  end  is  made  audibly  in  their  presence.  In 
this  sense  it  is  a  part  of  the  teaching  which  they 
receive,  and  an  essential  part  of  it,  shewing  it  as 
sealed  and  registered  in  heaven.  The  Prayer  is  to 
the  Discourses  an  act  and  deed  of  ratification,  a 
sealing  and  signing  of  their  teaching  before  God. 
So  Calvin  has  said,  "  This  prayer  of  Christ  was  a 
sealing  of  the  precious  teaching,  as  well  that  it 
should  be  ratified  in  itself,  as  that  it  should  create 
sure  faith  in  his  disciples."  So  ako  Bengel.  **  In 
this  prayer  He  embraces  all  that  from  chapter  xiii. 
31  He  has  said,  and  sets  his  seal  to  all  things 
already  done,  looking  to  things  past,  present,  and 
future.  It  is  a  tacit  intimation  of  the  new  Pente- 
cost at  hand.  Who  would  not  rejoice  that  these 
things  which  Jesus  spake  with  the  Father  are 
written  and  remain?  In  all  the  Scripture  this 
chapter  is  in  words  most  easy,  in  their  meanings 
most  profound."  This  "  obsignation  "  of  tlie  Dis- 
courses is  justly  noted  by  these  authorities  as  the 
effect  and  purpose  of  the  audible  Prayer. 

It  is  indeed  from  a  lofty  and  serene  standpoint 
tliat  Jesus  here  surveys  the  past  and  the  future, 
binding  together  the  ministry,  now  ended  on  earth, 
with  the  history  which  is  to  follow,  and  disclosing 
in  clearer  light  both  the  human  and  the  divine  in 
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his  own  person,  and  the  ofiicea  Avhich  He  fulfils 
for  us.  ,;■■■• 

First,  then,  regarding  the  Prayer  as  a  whole  in 
this  last  point  of  view,  we  feel  how  it  completes 
the  impression  previously  made  in  regard  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  If  there  is  any  light  in  us,  it  is 
when  we  are  speaking  to  God  that  we  recognise 
our  real  state  and  stand  in  our  true  position.  On 
what  terms  then,  and  in  what  tones,  does  Jesus 
on  earth  converse  with  the  Father  in  heaven? 
This  prayer  is  solitary  among  all  the  prayers  of 
mankind,  separated  from  all  others  by  a  perfect 
illumination,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  perfect 
repose.  It  has  no  voice  of  confession,  deprecation, 
supplication ;  no  echo,  however  distant,  of  recog- 
nition of  sin,  no  tone  that  is  touched  with  a  feel- 
ing of  demerit  or  defect;  only  the  certain  con- 
sciousness, "  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth ;  I 
have  finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to 
do."  There  is  no  intimation  of  infirmity  or  en- 
treaty for  help ;  for  self  only  one  request,  "  Glorify 
thy  Son  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee."  So 
much  may  be  said  on  the  side  of  the  human  history. 
But  there  are  deeper  tones  than  those  of  human 
sinlessness.  How  significant,  how  eloquent,  is  tue 
simplicity  of  the  address !  a  single  word  marking 
the  true  relation,  "Father,  Holy  Father,  Right- 
eous Father  I "  *    Then  the  ineffable  union,  which 

*  It  is  an  important  observation  of  St.  (^ril,  (iuot«»l  by  C.  a 
Lapide.  « It  is  in  Uuii  a  greater  thing  to  be  tlie  Father  than  to  be 
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this  relation  iinplien,  is  expi'essed  in  the  assertion 
of  its  eternal  pre-existence,  before  the  world  was 
in  the  mystery  of  mutual  indwelling,  "  As  thou, 
Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,"  and  then  in  the 
We  and  U»  —  "  That  they  may  be  one  as  tee  are ; 
that  they  may  be  one  in  «»  "  —  language  in  which 
no  mere  human  lieing  could  speak  to  God ;  and 
again  in  the  final  "/  will,'"  where  man  could  only 
say,  "I  pray."  Briefly  and  reverently  we  note 
these  intimations  concerning  the  person  of  Christ. 
The  Prayer  gives  light,  also,  on  his  officen. 
"Consider,"  it  is  said,  "the  Apostle  and  High 
Priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus"  (Heb. 
iii.  1).  We  see  Him  here  in  both  offices.  As 
Apostle  He  gives  in  the  account  of  his  mission. 
In  human  embassies,  one  who  has  been  sent  on 
a  commission  reports  himself  (as  the  saying  is) 
when  it  has  been  fulfilled.  Such  is  one  as|3ect 
of  this  Prayer.  "  I  have  finished  the  work  which 
thou  gavest  me  to  do  "  —  "I  have  manifested  thy 
name  unto  the  men  whom  thou  gavest  me  "  —  "I 
have  given  them  the  words  which  thou  gavest 
me  "  —  "I  have  kept  them  in  thy  word."  The 
apostolic  work  on  earth  is  done,  and  that  commis- 
sion has  been  fulfilled.  While  the  Apostle  closes 
his  embassy,  the  High  Priest  begins  his  office. 

Lord :  becauBo,  an  the  Fattier,  He  hegat  his  consubstantial  Son, 
but  aH  Lord  Hu  made  the  creatures  which  are  hifinitely  inferior 
to  Him." 
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He  who  has  spoken  for  God  to  men  now  speaks 
for  men  to  God.  He  makes  intercession  as  Head 
of  his  Church;  standing,  too,  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness on  the  last  step  of  the  altar  on  which 
He  is  about  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  Himself ;  after- 
wards to  pass  through  the  true  tabernacle  into  the 
holiest  of  all ;  there  to  continue  the  intercession 
which  He  here  begins  in  what  has  from  old  time 
been  designated  as  the  "High-priestly  Prayer." 
Thus  the  two  sides  of  the  mediating  office  —  the 
a[)ostol»te  from  God  to  men  and  the  priesthood 
for  men  to  God  —  are  revealed  in  their  connexion 
with  each  other,  and  represented  in  the  hearing  of 
the  little  company  who  will  develop  into  the 
future  Church. 

In  passing  from  these  general  features  of  the 
Prayer  as  a  wiiole  to  the  consideration  of  it  in 
separate  divisions,  we  find  those  divisions  on  the 
face  of  it.  "  He  prays,"  says  Bengel,  "1.  Concern- 
ing Himself  (v.  1-6);  2.  Concerning  his  Apostles 
(6-20) ;  8.  Concerning  future  believers  (20  to  the 
end)."  The  division  is  of  practical  service,  but 
not  to  be  taken  as  distinguishing  different  sub- 
jects. There  is  one  subject  throughout ;  namely, 
the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  one  definite  line 
of  intention  and  result  which  beais  on  the  history 
of  his  own.  Other  purposes  outside  that  line  are 
not  denied,  other  consequences  are  not  precluded, 
but  they  have  no  place  here.      The  course  of 
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thought  is  consecutive.  The  mission  is  seen  in 
three  stages  of  advance,  —  in  his  work  in  person, 
in  that  hy  the  agents  whom  He  leaves,  in  the 
wider  eflFects  to  follow,  —  his  own  history  involving 
that  of  the  Apostles,  the  history  of  the  Apostles, 
that  of  the  Church. 

There  is  an  evident  correspondence,  though  it 
has  been  scarcely  noticed,  between  these  three 
successive  thoughts  in  the  Prayer  and  the  three 
preliminary  sayings  which  prefaced  the  Discourses 
after  Judas  was  gone.  The  thoughts  then  thrown 
out  in  abrupt  suggestive  utterance  are  now  de- 
liberately expressed  in  the  act  of  communion  with 
the  Father. 

1.  "Now,"  it  was  said,  "is  the  Son  of  Man 
glorified,  and  God  is  glorified  in  him;  and  God 
shall  glorify  him  in  himself,  and  straightway  shall 
glorify  him  "  (xiii.  81,  32). 

These  words,  with  a  certain  measure  of  expan- 
sion, here  pass  into  prayer. 

2.  "Little  children,  yet  a  little  while  I  am 
with  you.  Ye  shall  seek  me :  and,  as  I  said  unto 
the  Jews,  Whither  I  go  ye  cannot  come ;  so  now 
I  say  to  you  "  (88). 

The  thoughts  attendant  on  this  departure  and 
separation  are  here  developed  into  the  requests 
for  those  whom  He  has  hitherto  kept  and  now 
must  leave,  which  form  the  second  division  of  the 
Prayer. 
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8.  "  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you, 
that  ye  love  one  another;  even  as  I  have  h>vc(l 
you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another.  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another"  (84,  85). 

This,  again,  is  the  fundamental  desire  which 
here  rises  into  the  final  aspirations  for  the  oneness 
of  his  people  in  love,  and  their  oneness  in  Himself 
and  in  the  Father. 

Such  a  correspondence  of  the  end  with  the  be- 
ginning exhibits  a  fixity  of  idea  and  continuity  of 
feeling,  and  constitutes  the  whole  course  of  com- 
munication an  orderly  development  of  the  mind 
of  Christ  in  the  hour  of  the  great  Farewell. 
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CHAPTER  II 

FOR  HIS  WORK  AND  GLORY 

Section  1 

V.  1-3      . 

"  Father,  the  hour  is  come :  Kl<^ri{y  tliy  Son,  that  the  Son  may 
glorify  thee :  even  as  thou  gavest  liim  authority  over  all 
flesh,  thai  whatooever  thou  hast  given  him,  to  them  ho 
should  give  eternal  life.  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  him  whom  thou 
didst  send,  Jesus  Christ." 

"  Father,  the  hour  is  come  " ;  the  hour,  prc- 
tlostined  and  decisive,  on  which  all  depends,  con- 
summation of  the  past  and  condition  of  the  future. 
Yet  is  it  unexplained.  This  silence  is  eloquent. 
So  it  is  with  us,  when  one  speaks  to  another  in 
the  confidence  of  a  common  interest  and  a  perfect 
mutual  understanding. 

All  that  need  be  spoken  is  the  prayer  which 
belongs  to  the  hour :  "  Glorify  thy  Son,  that  the 
Son  may  glorify  thee."  It  is  a  request  funda- 
mental and  comprehensive.  As  the  firat  word  of 
the  Discourse,  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
me,"  was  the  ground-thought  of  all  that  was  to 
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l)e  tAUght,  so  is  tliw  first  word  of  the  Pmyer  tlie 
ground-thought  of  all  that  is  to  ))o  asked.  All 
rests  on  the  relation,  "  Father  —  thy  Son  "  ;  and 
this  is  expressed  more  pointedly  than  the  English 
can  give  it  (not,  as  usually  t6i/  viov  aovy  but  aov 
rov  vi6v).  Then,  the  use  of  the  third  person  in 
the  opening  words  has  also  its  intention.  One 
who  speaks  in  this  alMtract  form,  describing  him- 
self, 08  it  were,  ab  extra,  is  Ixising  his  requests,  not 
on  personal  desire,  but  on  the  relation  itself,  and 
on  the  right  or  fitness  of  the  caso. 

"  Glorify  thy  Son."  In  what  does  this  glorify- 
ing consist?  Many  explanations  have  been  offered, 
many  of  them  very  partial  and  inadequate,  yet 
all  of  them  comprehended  in  this  vast  and  limit- 
less word.  But  it  is  a  glorifying  for  which  the 
hour  is  come,  and  in  that  respect  has  been  con- 
sidered already  in  connexion  with  the  first  "  pre- 
liminary saying."  There  it  was  spoken  as  virtually 
effected  (i/Ci/  iBo^diT0i],  see  p.  91 )  because  its  con- 
ditions were  then  accepted  and  commenced.  Here 
it  is  asked  for  as  a  thing  to  be,  the  results  of  those 
conditions  being  concentrated  in  a  single  word. 
Those  results  include  the  acceptance  of  the  sacri- 
fice, the  atonement  made  and  redemption  achieved, 
the  revei-sal  of  death  and  overthrow  of  Satan,  and 
all  the  history  to  follow,  —  resurrection,  ascension, 
session  at  the  right  hand,  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  mediatorial   reign,  the  coming  in  the 
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kingdom.  All  are  the  gift«  of  the  Father,  by 
which  lie  glorifies  the  Son.  They  are  desired 
for  the  further  end,  "that  the  Son  may  glorify 
thee."  For  it  is  the  will,  the  work,  the  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  love  of  the  Father,  which, 
through  this  divine  economy,  are  to  be  manifested 
in  heaven  and  in  eailh. 

It  is  an  economy*  for  human  salvation,  and  to 
the  main  line  of  that  salvation  the  thoughts  at 
present  are  confined.  "  According  as  thou  gavest 
him  authority  over  all  flesh,  that  whatsoever  thou 
hast  given  him,  to  them  he  should  give  eternal 
life."  In  these  condensed  expressions  one  work 
a[)pears  as  the  central  object  and  final  purpose  of 
the  larger  powers;  as  if  a  vast  province  were 
assigned  in  order  that  the  City  of  (lod  might  be 
formed  in  the  midst  of  it.  We  see  entire  humanity ' 
made  subject  to  the  sovereign  administmtiou  of 
the  incarnate  Son  as  head  of  the  race  whose  nature 
He  has  taken  ;  and  the  bestowal  of  this  authority 
is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  the  revprsal  of  a  great 
usurpation,  that  of  "the  Ruler  of  this  world."  To 
men  as  such,  great  results  must  follow  from  this 
universal  relation  to  the  incarnate  Son ;  but  these 
are  not  the  subject  here. 

1  The  phrase  is  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  1^3  Ss, 
which  describes  nianlcind  in  tlicir  weakness  and  transitoriness 
as  contrasted  witli  the  majesty  of  God  ;  and  from  that  side  of 
their  nature  in  wliich  tiiey  are  a1<in  to  and  represent  tlie  lower 
world  (numerous  references  appended). —  Wgstvott's  note 
in  loc. 
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Within  this  giving  of  authority,  and  as  the 
highest  consequence  of  it,  there  is  a  further  giving 
by  the  Father;  one,  not  merely  into  right  and 
rule,  but  into  appropriation  and  possession.  That 
which  is  thus  given  is  expressed  (not  as  may 
appear  in  the  English  in  the  i)ei'Sonal  and  the 
plural,  but)  in  the  neuter  and  the  singular,  "  all 
that  which  thou  hast  given  hira  "  (irdif  S  Se'SwAca? 
ouT^).  This  peculiar  wording  had  been  used  at 
another  time,^  for  expression  of  the  same  divine 
act ;  and  in  both  places  it  has  the  effect  of  repre- 
senting this  giving  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  as 
not  distributive  but  collective  (to  use  the  logical 
terms)  ;  one  in  which  men  are  regarded,  not  in 
their  separate  individuality,  but  in  some  common 
a8])ect,  corresponding  to  that  collective  character 
iu  which  they  are  seen  at  last,  and  to  which  (again 
using  the  neuter  and  the  singular)  the  Prayer 
returns  (v.  23,  24,  JW  a><Tiv  ^v  o  BiB(iiKd<!  fioC). 

So  is  it  spoken  concerning  the  giving  of  men  by 
the  Father  to  the  Son ;  but  in  the  third  act  of 
giving,  namely,  that  of  eternal  life  by  the  Son  to 
men,  thin  collective  language  disappears,  being 
resolved  into  the  plural  and  the  personal,  "That 
to  them  (ouTotf)  he  should  give  eternal  life."  It 
is  impossible  to  overlook  this  discriminating  pre- 
cision of  language,  corrective  of  some  tendencies 

1  See  vi.  27 :  irSf  o  8iSu<ri  /mi  6  Ilari^p  irpo's  ifU  ^{»,  All  that 
which  the  Father  hath  givuii  mo  shall  come  to  mu. 
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of  thought,  BUggestive,  also,  of  othora ;  but  touch- 
ing on  mysteries  in  regard  to  which  exposition, 
once  prompt  and  eager,  is  now  more  diffident  and 
reserved. 

Whatever  indefiniteness  is  cast  over  the  previous 
act  of  God,  none  restw  upon  the  ultimate  act  of 
Christ.  It  is  sliewn  (1)  as  the  crowning  preroga- 
tive of  his  larger  sovereignty,  (2)  as  made  to 
individual  men,  and  (3)  as  consisting  in  eternal, 
life.  This  had  ever  l)ecn  the  great  announcement. 
"  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life."  "  I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life"  (x.  27)  ;  and  so  again  and 
again  throughout  the  ministry.  This  is  the  gift 
celebrated  afterwards  in  frequent  repetitions  of 
joy  and  praise.  "The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  liord"  (Rom.  vi.  23). 
"  Tliis  is  the  record,  that  God  has  given  us  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son"  (I  John  v.  11). 
Life  it  is,  as  distinguished  from  mere  existence ; 
life  in  its  fullest  sense  of  consciousness  and  affec- 
tions, capacities,  and  activities ;  eternal  (^amvtm^, 
as  belonging  not  to  this  age  and  world,  but  to  the 
age  of  ages,  and  another  world  than  this. 

Yet  in  this  world  it  is  given ;  and  in  the  pres- 
ent state  it  must  begin  ;  for  that  is  involved  in  the 
words  which  follow,  "And  this  is  the  eternal  life, 
that  they  may  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
him  whom  thou  didst  send  —  Jesus  Christ." 

This  is  a  fundamental  word  indeed ;  a  summary 
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and  certificate  of  CliriHtianity.  But  the  expression 
is  peculiar  and  Ixjyond  expectation  ;  and  is  felt  to 
Ihj  ho  great  a  difficulty  as  to  oblige  u«  to  advert  to 
the  question  as  to  its  real  source.  Are  these  the 
words  of  Uim  who  prays,  or  of  him  who  reports  the 
pmyer?  ' '  „   ■'-■'■'''  ■•:.'■■.'■ 

It  has  not  been  within  the  present  purpose  to 
notice  the  conclusions  of  critics  who  consider  them- 
selves at  lilwrty  to  refer  all  expressions  in  these 
records  to  the  one  source  or  the  other,  as  suits  their 
own  views.  Such  critics  naturally  think,  not  only 
that  these  words  are  those  of  the  writer,  whoever 
he  was,  but  also  that  in  this  instance  he  has  failed 
in  the  usual  artistic  success  of  his 'representation. 
"He  has  been  guilty  of  an  inadverte»ce."  "lie 
has  made  a  slip,"  and  "  has  offended  against  his- 
torical propriety."  But  the  diffitiulty  seems  also 
very  serious  to  some  of  our  own  commentators, 
who  deal  with  these  Scrii)turcs  in  a  very  difl^erent 
spirit.  It  is  strange  to  them  that  the  Lord  should 
thus  speak  of  Himself,  and  especially  that  He 
should  use  the  compound  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
"which  afterwards  came  into  use."  It  is  plain, 
however,  that  this  name  cannot  be  excepted  from 
the  whole  verse,  on  account  of  the  balance  and  cor- 
respondence of  the  two  clauses. 

Says  Bishop  Westcott, 

"We  have  to  consider  whether  tlie  definition.s  are  to  be 
treated  us  literally  parts  of  the  prayer,  or  as  words  used  by 
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the  Rvangelifit  in  his  record  of  tlie  prayer,  as  l)e8t  fitted,  in 
this  connexion,  to  convey  the  full  meaning  of  the  original 
language." 

He  thinks  that 

"the  use  of  the  name  at  this  time  by  the  Lord  Himself,  is  in 
tiie  highest  degree  unlikely,  while  the  compound  title,  express- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  two  ideas  of  true  humanity  and  divine 
office,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  give  the  exact  sense  of 
the  Lord's  thought.  .  .  .  The  clauses,  while  perfectly  nat- 
ural as  er[?.laiiations,  are  most  strange  if  they  are  taken  as 
substantial  parts  of  the  prayer.  It  is  no  derogation  from  the 
truthfulness  of  the  record  that  St.  John  has  thus  given,  par- 
enthetically and  in  conventional  language  (so  to  speak),  the 
substance  of  what  the  Lord  said,  probably  at  greater  length  " 
(Note  on  v.  3). 

In  like  manner,  Dr.  Pluramer,  regarding  in  the 
same  light  the  use  of  the  name  "  which  afterwards 
came  into  use,"  concludes  that  "  the  wording  here 
is  the  Evangelist's,  perhaps  abbreviated  from  the 
actual  words."  Other  commentators  have  written 
in  the  same  sense. 

1.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  to  remark 
that  the  words,  being  as  directly  addressed  to  God, 
as  all  the  other  words  are,  do  not  at  all  lend  them- 
selves to  a  supposition  of  being  an  explanation  in 
parenthetical  and  conventional  language. 

2.  The  argument,  from  a  thing  being  unlikely 
and  strange,  consists  in  a  comparison  with  what  we 
should  expect,  and  nnist  be  weighed  against  an  ar- 
gument of  like  kind  un  the  other  side.  "  It  is  iu  the 
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highest  degree  unlikely  "  that  St.  John,  purporting 
to  give  the  Lord's  words,  at  a  final  and  solemn  mo- 
ment addressed  to  his  Father  in  presence  of  his 
disciples,  should  diverge  from  that  method  by  alter- 
ing expressions  fundamental  to  Christian  faith,  and 
presenting  them  in  a  form  of  his  own,  accordant 
with  his  later  habit  of  thought.  To  most  minds 
the  latter  unlikelihood  will  surely  seem  much 
greater  than  the  former. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  strangeness  of  the  expres- 
sion in  relation  to  our  Lord's  usual  language,  it  is 
certain  that,  if  it  seem  strange  to  us,  it  must  have 
been  still  more  so  to  St.  John,  from  whom  we  de- 
ri  ve  our  knowledge  of  the  Lord's  manner  of  speech, 
and  who  knew,  in  his  own  experience,  when  the 
compound  title  came  into  use. 

4.  But  the  argument  from  unlikeliness  and 
strangeness  loses  most  of  its  value,  when  the  oc- 
casion is  seen  to  be  altogether  exceptional :  for 
then  an  act  or  word,  not  found  elsewhere,  may  be 
sei  1  OS  simply  natural  to  the  situation.  I  adopt 
the  words  of  Stier  (vi.  441)  :  — 

"  This  is  indeed  the  only  tiino  that  the  Lord  Himself 
unites  thus  simply  and  immediately  the  two  names,  that  of 
his  person  and  that  of  his  otfice  —  hut  the  occasion  stands 
alone.  He  presents  Himself  in  the  presence  of  hia  listening 
disciples,  before  the  Father  in  the  most  sublime  self-testi- 
mony; uttering  that  designation  of  Himself,  which  was 
Ihfreby  sanctitied,  instituted,  and  ordained  for  all  future  tes- 
timouy  to  his  person.     We  may  say  that  the  a^xt.stulical  cua- 
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torn  of  using  Jesus  Christ  as  one  double  appellative,  making 
Xpurrbi  also  a  proper  name,  had  its  origin  in  this  word  of 
our  Ijord.  Sixjak  of  Ilini  as  Ho  npoke  of  Himself  before 
God  —  this  was  the  Spirit's  suggestion  to  their  minds." 

6.  It  accords  with  this  last  idea  tliat "  the  later 
custom,"  here  anticipated,  does,  in  fact,  date  from 
the  first  moment  that  the  Gospel  was  preached ;  and 
that  the  Apostles,  as  soon  as  they  opened  their  lips, 
used  the  compound  name  an  the  sum  of  their  tes- 
timony and  their  watchword  to  the  world.  "  Be 
baptized,"  they  said,  "everyone  of  you,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  remission  of  your 
sins  "  (Act  ii.  48).  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk  "  (iii.  6  and  iii.  20, 
iv.  10,  etc.).  We  have  no  question  to  ask  about 
this  immediate  and  commanding  use  of  the  adopted 
name,  if  they  had  heard  it  from  the  Lord's  own  lips 
as  that  under  which  it  was  his  will  to  be  testified 
arid  known.    ' 

I  now  turn  from  this  question  (and  with  an  en- 
tirely satisfied  mind  concerning  it)  to  contemplate 
for  a  moment  this  strong  foundation  word  of  our 
faith.  It  is  as  if  one  came  suddenly  in  front  of 
some  great  monument,  bearing,  in  letters  carved 
by  him  whom  it  commemorates,  the  original  in- 
scription to  which  all  after  history  must  refer. 

It  contains  a  creed  distinct  and  comprehensive ; 
but  it  is  much  more  than  a  creed.  It  speaks  of  a 
kuowledge,  and  a  knowledge  which  is  life  eternal. 


II 
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The  word  for  "know"  represents  a  knowledge 
learned  or  acquired,  and  the  tense  implies  that  it 
is  both  present  and  progressive.  Plainly  this 
knowledge,  whicli  is  life,  is  not  merely  one  of  in- 
formation or  assent,  nor  one  of  man's  intellect 
only,  but  of  "all  that  is  within  him."  It  is  a 
knowledge  of  persons,  not  merely  of  truths  con- 
cerning them;  and  even  in  common  speech,  to 
know  a  i)erson,  as  distinguished  from  knowing 
things  about  him,  implies  some  intercourse  and 
contact  of  minds.  Above  all,  must  this  !«  so  in 
knowing  God,  which  indeed  cannot  be  without  an 
inward  union  and  assimilation ;  as  Irenwus  putw  it, 
"The  possession  of  life  arises  from  the  sharing  in 
God;  and  sharing  in  God  is  knowing  God,  and 
partaking  in  his  goodness." ' 

The  knowing  here  is  twofold,  and  corresponds 
with  the  twofold  Ixjlieving  enjoined  in  the  fiint 
word  of  discourse,  "  Believe  in  God ;  believe  also 


in  me." 


God  is  to  be  known  as  the  true  God  (aKij0iv6<i') ; 
true  "in  the  absolutely  real  meaning  of  that  in- 
comprehensible name"  (Stier),  and  as  the  mdif 
true  God,  else  not  God  at  all,  intimating  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  polytheistic  dreams,  the  sem- 
blances, and  imaginings  (etSoiXa)  of  men.  It  is 
the  creed  of  tho  old  covenant,  continued  and 
exalted.     "  Hear,  O  Israel ;  the  Lord  our  Ciod  is 

>  Cited  by  Lutbardt,  v.  iii.  p.  IH. 
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one  Lord."  All  Ismel  held  the  creed,  but  all  Isrtiel 
did  not  know  God.  "  Ye  say  that  he  is  your  God, 
yet  ye  have  not  known  him"  (viii.  65):  and  it  is 
the  knowing  which  is  life  eternal. 

For  the  creed  and  life  of  the  new  testament 
there  is  the  distinctive  addition,  "  And  him  whom 
thou  has  sent  —  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  more  than 
an  addition,  —  l)eing  the  appointed  means  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  a  vast  enlargement  of  it. 
That  lies  in  the  words  "  whom  thou  hast  sent." 
He  was  sent  "  to  bring  us  to  Go<l,"  that  those  who 
would  not  have  known  God  might  come  to  know 
Him,  and  that  those  who  would  have  known  Him 
faintly  might  know  Him  fully.  It  is  the  mission 
of  the  Son  from  the  Father  which  makes  the  know- 
U'dge  of  Hira  who  is  sent  one  with  the  knowledge 
of  Him  that  sent  Him.  The  divine  formula,  thus 
given  to  the  Church,  has  been  ever  answered  by  an 
unchanging  confession  —  as  we  answer  still  in 
the  two  firat  sentences  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
"Though  there  be,"  says  St.  Paul,  "that  are  called 
gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth ;  as  there  are 
gods  many,  and  lords  many  ;  yet  to  us  there  is  one 
God,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things ;  and  we 
unto  him,  and  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  are  all  things  and  we  through  him  "  (1  Cor. 
viii.  5,  6).  In  every  connexion  of  thought  and  in 
every  variety  of  exj)res8ion,  the  apostolic  writers 
weave  into  one  fabric,  like  warp  and  woof,  "the 
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knowledge  of  God  tind  of  Jesus  our  Lord."  And 
in  words,  which  are  probably  the  last  written  in 
the  New  Testament,  our  Evangelist  winds  up  their 
common  witness  and  experience :  "  We  know  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an  un- 
derstanding, that  we  know  him  that  is  true,  and 
we  are  in  him  that  is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  life" 
(1  John  V.  29). 

Men  who  do  not  accept  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
or  who  go  alx)ut  to  construct  a  gospel  of  their 
own,  are  ever  seeking  to  put  asunder  what  God 
has  joined  together;  but  they  cannot  know  the 
Father  without  knowing  the  Son,  or  the  true  God 
apart  from  Him  whom  He  has  sent  to  reveal  flim, 
or  have  the  eternal  life  while  separate  from  Him 
who  is  anointed  of  God  to  be  to  us  its  author  and 
giver. 

•*0  Almighty  (Jwl,  whom  truly  to  know  is  everlaRtinp^ 
life,  grant  us  perfectly  to  know  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  he 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  that,  following  thd  steps  of 
thy  holy  Apostles,  we  may  steadfastly  walk  in  the  way  wliirh 
leadeth  to  eternal  life ;  through  the  same  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  ImtA.    Amen." 
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...  ^;  :.  Section  2      ■v.>-.  .:,'!, ','''","^; ■■''■;. ■■,',.: 

V.  4,  5  ■'■■■■-'    •  '■'  ■•  '■.,,;.., 

The  words  "whom  thou  didst  send"  lead  on 
to  those  which  follow.  That  mission  reaches  its 
end;  its  last  moments  are  come.  The  account  of 
it  is  to  be  given  in,  and  it«  reward  to  be  attained. 
A  single  sentence  serves  for  each. 

"  I  glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  having  flninhed  the  work 
which  thou  ^avest  ine  to  do. 

".kad  now.  ()  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
self,  with  the  gl  ^ry  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
wa.s  "  (4). 

Here  the  form  of  expression  changes.  Before, 
it  was  "thy  Son";  now,  it  is  "I."  The  thiixl 
person  had  been  suitable  in  the  review  of  a  great 
scheme  of  things ;  one  comprising  a  univeraal 
authority  confened,  a  definite  purpose  within  it, 
and  a  transcendent  gift  bestowed.  The  transition 
from  agency  in  this  scheme  of  things  to  personal 
action  and  desire  is  marked  by  the  direct  use  of 
the  first  person,  which  continues  through  the  rest 
of  the  Prayer. 

Brief  is  the  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
mission.  The  adoption  of  the  participial  reading 
(^Te\€i(i)<Ta<i  instead  of  tVeXt/ftxra)  has  shaped  two 
sentences  into  one.     But  it  is  not  more  brief  than 
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full.  How  could  it  be  nioio  full  than  it  is  with 
glory  given  and  work  completed  ? 

"  I  glorified  thee  on  the  earth,"  —  on  the  earth, 
a»  for  me  a  place  of  sojourning  and  an  adopted 
field  of  action,  —  on  the  earth,  as  a  scene  where 
that  glory  was  withheld,  a  province  in  the  universe 
of  (jrod,  where  a  revolted  race  had  done  dishonour 
to  his  name.  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest" 
sounded  from  heaven  when  Jesus  was  born  into 
the  world ;  and  now  that  He  will  leave  it,  glory 
has  been  rendered  upon  earth.  It  has  been  ren- 
dered by  the  perfect  devotion  of  a  holy  human  life, 
by  word  and  deed,  by  character  and  by  service.  It 
has  been  rendered  by  accomplishment  of  the  work 
which  was  given  to  be  done.  Many  works  are 
finished,  by  coming  to  an  end,  though  partial  and 
imperfect.  Not  so  this.  The  word  employed 
means,  not  merely  ended,  but  achieved  and  per- 
fected. This  accomplishment  is  spoken  of  in  the 
historic  tense ;  for  it  now  lies  in  the  past,  and  the 
act  of  consummation  is  reached.  But  perhaps  we 
may  observe  that  from  the  work  on  the  eartli  (tVi 
T%  7^?)  the  final  act  is  distinguished,  as  a  being 
"lifted  up  out  of  the  earth  "  (e*  t^?  y';?)i  and  so 
part  of  the  process  of  departure. 

The  account  of  life  on  earth,  here  given  at  the 
end  of  it,  is  the  same  which,  in  the  course  f)f  it, 
was  often  testified  in  words,  as  well  as  always 
illustrated  by  facts.     "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will 

X 
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of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to  accomplish  his  work  " 
(iv.  34).  "  He  that  speaketh  from  himself  seeketh 
his  own  glory;  but  he  that  seeketh  the  glory  of 
him  that  sent  him,  the  same  is  true"  (vii.  18_). 
Such  words  were  frequent,  and  they  set  forth  the 
aim  and  business  of  human  life.  It  is  true  that 
the  instance  is  solitary  and  unapproached.  The 
glory  given  to  God  was  such  in  measure  as  lie 
only  could  render ;  the  work  assigned  Him  to  do 
was  his  alone.  To  Him  it  belonged  to  offer  a  p'jr- 
fect  life,  to  declare  his  Father's  name,  to  save  the 
lost,  and  found  the  Church.  But  He  so  speaks 
as  to  make  this  life  and  work  of  his  the  great 
example  of  the  common  duty ;  and  his  servants, 
desiring  to  "walk  in  this  world  as  he  walked," 
have  recognised  the  standard  set  them,  and  have 
seen  that  the  true  ambition  for  man  is  to  glorify 
God  on  the  earth,  and  accomplish  the  work  which 
Ho  gives  them  to  do.  In  proportion  as  this  is 
done,  even  in  the  most  narrow  scene  of  action  and 
the  most  obscure  employment,  there  is  the  true 
success  in  life,  and  the  career  that  has  no  failure. 
Great  is  the  satisfaction  and  rest  of  mind  attend- 
ant on  the  thought  of  "  the  work  which  thou  hast 
given  me  to  do."  It  gives  a  principle  of  easy 
application,  and  corrects  vain  wanderings  of  imag- 
ination, and  ennobles  the  work  we  do.  We  fancy 
we  should  be  happier  if  left  to  choose  and  offer 
what  we  pleased.    But  if  we  take  our  work  as 
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given  u»  to  ilo,  and  if  wo  do  it  to  tlio  Lord,  then 
it  tnkcs  mnk  with  t)iu  Hcrviou  of  ChriHt  HiniHelf. 
Many  a  follower  of  Jubuh  in  undosired  |)08ition 
and  unwolconio  duty  has  glorillod  God  upon  the 
earth  after  that  great  example,  by  contented 
acceptance  of  the  Father's  will,  and  a  loyal  and 
loving  fulfdment  of  it.  So  wo  tjike  up  for  our 
own  U80  tho  words  in  which  the  I^ord  has  compre- 
honded  tho  history  of  his  own  earthly  life. 

Of  these  words  we  can  apeak  without  misgiving, 
for  they  ai-o  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  ex[>eri- 
ence,  that  of  human  life  on  earth.  But  who  can 
treat  of  those  which  follow,  in  which  the  conse- 
quences of  tho  mission  to  men  are  claimed  in  the 
world  of  glory,  and  the  human  consciousness 
breaks  into  the  divine? 

"And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
self,  with  tho  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world 
was  "  (fj). 

Thus,  in  serene  tones  of  a  perfect  knowledge, 
does  Jesus,  while  in  the  flesh  and  on  the  earth, 
reveal  the  divine  consciousness  which  He  l)ear8 
within  Him.  We  stand  by  with  the  amazed  dis- 
ciples, and  note  the  three  stages  of  ascent  which 
in  succession  carry  on  the  mind  into  regions  of 
thought  in  which  thought  itself  is  lost.  In  "  Glo- 
rify thou  me,"  we  hear  of  the  Ijestowal  of  some 
exalted  honoui-s,  and  investiture  with  unexplained 
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majesty.  The  next  word,  "  Witli  thine  own  Helf," 
niiscs  these  concoptions  to  an  inealeuhiblo  eleva- 
tion alK)ve  all  lower  levels  in  heavenly  places  into 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  bosom  of  God. 
The  last  word,  "  With  the  glory  which  I  had  Avith 
thee  before  the  world  whh,"  throws  back  the  pos- 
session of  this  glory  and  fellowship  not  only  into 
a  pre-existent  state,  but  into  an  absolutely  limitless 
eternity.  In  presence  of  such  words,  addressed  by 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  there  is  a  call,  not  so  much 
to  study  and  exposition  an  to  adoration  and  faith. 

Yet  even  hero  we  might  diverge  into  contro- 
vei-sy,  did  we  feel  any  just  retvson  to  do  so ;  for 
however  firmly  the  lines  of  truth  are  drawn,  the 
ingenuity  of  heresy  will  seek  some  outlet  of 
escape.^  But  Arian  endeavours  to  make  these 
and  other  like  sayings  comjwrt  with  the  bounded 
existence  of  a  created  being,  and,  still  more, 
Socinian  attempts  to  interpret  them  of  a  purely 
ideal  existence  in  the  predetermination  of  God, 
are  so  dcspemte  on  the  face  of  them,  that  they 
demand  no  notice  here.  They  are  amply  dealt 
with  in  the  many  works  which  argue  the  (juestion 
of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

We  hear  Ilim  speaking  in  full  consciousness  of 
being  the  same  before  the  world  was  and  now,  and 

1  "Claras  ct  dlsertus  tcxlns  de  divinitato  ChriHtl  contra 
ArianoH,  tiniiniiuani  et  hie  fonimen  seu  riiuuin  iiiveiierint  <iua 
elaberontur."  — Luthkb,  in  loc. 
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of  a  glory  which  Ho  had  as  his  own  in  tlie  eternal 
fellowship  with  God.  It  is  asked  for  now  from 
the  human  standpoint,  with  its  voluntary  emptying 
and  humbling  of  self,  the  time  for  which  now 
comes  to  its  end,  and  which  is  to  Imj  succeeded  by 
that  glory  of  essential  Godhead  refulgent  in  his 
person  as  Mediator,  and  investing  with  its  com- 
municated perfections  the  manhood  whicli  He  has 
taken  into  God.^ 

Who  can  tell  what  were  the  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  while  they  listened  to  this 
voice  of  sublime  self -revelation !  But  we  know 
that  the  truths,  received  throughout  this  evening 
with  poor  intelligence,  sunk  and  settled  and 
wrought  in  their  hearts,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  took  these  things  of  Ciirist,  and 
shewed  them  to  them ;  and  how,  through  their 
testimony,  these  truths  became  the  common  faith 
of  the  Christian  society,  as  is  shewn  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  not  only  distinctly  taught,  but 
presupposed  and  appealed  to,  in  the  canonical 
Epistles.     So  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  concern- 

'  Lutharilt'8  coiniiientH  <aro  brief  and  to  the  point.  "Ho 
desires  again  tlie  glory  wliicli  Hn  liad  ;  only  Ho  desiroH  it  now 
aH  incarnate  man.  Ho  says,  '  I  liad,'  not,  '  I  received  '  "  (Ben- 
gel).  'Before  tlio  world  was':  it  is  thus  unconditioned  by 
anytliing  except  (Jod,  and  so  stands  outside  of  time.  By  this 
phrase,  the  age  of  time  i.s  sharply  separated  from  the  eternity 
that  lies  at  its  foundation.  '  Witli  tlice,'  He  says,  because  Ho 
was  the  Son  personally  distinguisliecl  from  the  Father,  as  dt6i 
irp6t  rQ¥  etdit,  God  with  God"  (Vlll.  p.  109). 
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ing  llinwelf  became  the  consciousness  of  the 
Church  concerning  Ilim ;  *  and  its  voice  sounds 
on  from  age  to  age  in  unchanging  confession  and 
exalted  praise. 

'  On  these  two  Bubjocts,  sco  Llddon's  Hampton  Lectures, 
Lecture  IV.,  "Our  Lord's  Divinity  ivh  witnesMed  by  his  Con- 
BciousneHH,"  and  VL,  "Our  I-ord'a  Divinity  as  taught  by  St. 
James,  St.  I'eter,  and  St.  I'aul." 


Ill 
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CIIAPTEU  III 

FOB  THE  DISCIPLES 

Section  1 
V.  ft-10 

In  few  words  has  Jeaua  spoken  of  Himself,  in 
respect  of  the  divine  economy  which  He  admin- 
isters, of  his  action  in  it,  and  his  transhition  into 
glory.  To  this  history  that  of  the  disciples  is 
attached.  They  have  their  own  special  part  under 
that  economy,  as  being  the  fii-st  believei-s,  and  tlie 
chosen  agents  through  whom  the  knowledge  and 
the  power  of  it  are  to  he  conveyed  to  mankind. 
Therefore,  in  the  words  already  spoken,  has  been 
laid  the  ground  of  intercession  for  them.  That 
intercession  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  i)rayer,  and 
the  main  reason  why  they  should  hear  it.  It  is 
made  for  them  iiersonally,  with  the  most  tender 
concern  for  the  needs  of  their  situation,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  for  then«  officially  and  representatively 
in  view  of  their  future  work  and  its  final  conse- 
quences. The  brief  sentences  of  prayer  for  Self 
now  puss  into  more  e£fusivu  language  in  {)rayer  for 
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them.  If  in  awestruck  wonder  they  had  listened 
to  those  former  words,  it  would  be  with  another 
kind  of  interest  that  they  would  hear  their  own 
position  recognised  and  their  own  cause  pleaded 
with  God.  It  is  in  the  recognition  of  their  actual 
relations  to  his  Word,  to  Himself,  and  to  his  Father, 
that  the  Lord  gives  the  reasons  for  the  fitness  of 
his  requests  in  their  behalf.   , 

"  I  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  whom  thou  gavest 
me  out  of  the  world :  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gaveat  them 
to  me ;  and  thoy  have  kept  thy  word. 

"Now  they  know  that  all  things  whatHoever  thou  hast 
given  mo  are  from  thee :  for  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me 
1  have  given  unto  them ;  and  they  received  them,  and  knew 
of  a  truth  tliat  I  came  forth  from  thee,  and  they  believed  that 
thou  didst  send  me.  I  pray  for  them :  I  pray  not  for  the 
world,  but  for  those  wliom  thou  hast  given  me ;  for  they  are 
thine :  and  all  things  that  are  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are 
mine :  and  I  am  glorified  in  them  "  (0-10). 

Is  the  little  com^mny  there  present  and  thus  ap- 
proved all  the  actual  fruit  which  has  'oeen  gath- 
ered in  that  work  upon  the  earth  which  has  now 
reiujhed  its  end?  No  I  not  all;  yet  the  best  and 
representative  part  of  it.  It  seems  a  dispropor- 
tionate result ;  yet  will  it  serve  its  purpose  in  the 
future,  as  the  gathering  converts  and  the  rising 
Church  and  the  Christian  centuries  will  shew. 
These  few  men  are  to  Ikj  left ;  and  now  they  may 
be  left,  for  their  minds  are  possessed  with  ideas 
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rooted  and  living  within  them.  How  great  is 
the  capacity  of  ideas  for  expansion,  propagation, 
perpetuation  I  Al)ovo  all,  when  those  ideas  are 
thoughts  of  (Jod,  communicated  by  the  Word  in- 
carnate, in  fnlfilment  of  his  mission  from  the 
Father,  to  men  elected  to  receive  them. 

They  are,  lie  says,  "  the  men  whom  thou  gavest 
me  out  of  the  world,"  the  alienated,  unreceptive 
worhl :  "  Thine  they  were,  and  to  me  thou  gavest 
them."  "  Thine,"  we  understand,  not  as  all  men 
are  thine,  nor  as  all  Israel  are  thine,  but  by  a  jKjr- 
sonal  and  distinguishing  relation,  one  not  only  con- 
sidered as  foreknown,  but  as.serted  aa  actual.  It  is 
the  relation  of  which  it  is  written,  "  The  Lord  hath 
set  apart  him  tliat  is  godly  for  himself."  It  is  the 
relation  of  "Israelites  indeed,"  as  (in  regard  to 
one  of  them)  the  Lord  expressed  it.  Of  these  He 
now  says,  "  To  me  thou  gavest  them,"  as  being  not 
merely  assigned  to  Him  in  the  divine  intention, 
but  delivered  into  his  teaching  and  care  by  that  in- 
ward operation  of  God,  concerning  which  lie  said, 
"  No  man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father,  which 
Bent  me,  draw  him  "  (vi.  44).  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  flesh,  wrought  on  men's 
hearts  by  that  secret  operation  which  we  call  effec- 
tual grace.  Such  action  is  ascril)ed  by  Him  not  to 
Himself,  1  ut  to  the  Father.  We  may  say  that /ram 
Him  in  those  days,  tliere  passt^d  into  the  souls  of 
men  the  power  not  of  the  Spirit,  but  of  the  Word. 
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What  He  did  for  them  Ho  explains,  "I  mani- 
fested thy  name  to  the  men  which  thou  gavest 
me"  —  "I  have  given  to  them  the  words  which 
thou  gavest  me."  The  "name"  intends  whatso- 
ever may  he  expressed  or  known  of  God.  So  the 
phrase  is  used  tlnoughout  the  course  of  revelation ; 
from  the  day  when  Ismel,  receiving  the  first  mes- 
sage from  God,  asked,  in  conscious  ignorance, 
"Wliat  is  his  name?"  The  answer,  advancing 
through  the  intervening  ages,  came  with  a  new 
fulness  and  clearness  in  the  Word  of  Cihrist.  "  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  only-hegotten 
Son,  which  is  in  the  hosom  of  tl  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him  "  (i.  18).  This  revelation  of  (iod  in 
his  fatherhood  and  love,  his  mind  and  will,  had 
constituted  the  "  word  "  which  the  disciples  are  said 
to  have  "kept."  But  there  had  Injen  more  than 
this.  The  Word,  as  a  whole,  in  its  general  scope 
(X.oyo?),  has  lieen  made  definite  hy  "words" 
(p»//iOTa),  /arious  and  distinct  communications. 
Often  in  the  Greek  are  these  terms  distinguished 
from  each  other,  liut  seldom  can  they  he  so  in  the 
English.  The  Revised  Version  in  some  places 
renders  the  second  hy  "  sayings,"  but  cannot  fitly 
do  so  in  an  announcement  so  weighty  as  this, 
"  The  tpords  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given 
them."  It  is  a  statement  fundamental  to  the 
faith.  We  see  Tesus  standing  between  God  and 
man,  as   Mediator  of  the  truth,  in  the  spirit  re- 
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ceiving  the  words  from  God,  which  in  the  flesh 
He  delivers  to  men.  As  afterwards,  in  apocalyptic 
vision,  it  was  "the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  shew  unto  his  ser- 
vants," so  it  was  with  the  human  words  on  earth, 
only  they  are  given  in  another  tone  and  for  a 
different  end.  It  was  a  course  of  divine  inatruc 
tion,  spoken  and  acted,  under  which,  during  the 
past  years,  these  disciples  had  lived. 

For  them  it  has  not  been  vain.  The  result  is 
recognised  and  afliimed.  Of  the  manifestation  of 
the  name  it  is  said,  "  They  have  kept  thy  word." 
If  others  let  it  pa.ss,  tliey  understood  and  retained 
it.  "  They  on  tlie  good  ground  are  they  which  in 
an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard  the  word, 
keep  it."  Of  "  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me, 
and  which  I  have  given  them,"  it  is  said  that 
"  they  received  them  "  ;  and  the  consequences  of 
that  reception  are  defined,  "  Now  they  know  that 
all  things  whatsoever  thou  hast  givou  me  are  from 
thee";  anil  what  they  knew  of  the  things,  they 
knew  of  the  Pei-son ;  "  they  knew  of  a  truth  that 
I  came  forth  from  thee;  and  they  l)eUeved  that 
thou  didst  send  me."  The  close  of  the  Discourse 
had  given  the  same  result,  in  the  last  testimony 
of  Jesus  and  in  the  responsive  confession  of  the 
disciples,  —  "Now  we  believe  that  thou  earnest 
forth  from  God."  There  had  Injen  cause  to  ques- 
tion the  practical  power  of  that  faith,  but  not  the 
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reality  of  it.  That  had  been  recognised,  and  is 
now  affirmed,  by  Him  who  knew  their  hearts. 
He  shews  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  the  limit  of  it ; 
so  far  they  have  gone,  if  no  further.  And  this  at- 
tainment is  decisive.  Once  possessed  with  a  settled 
conviction  of  their  Loi-d's  mission  from  the  Father, 
and  of  an  immediate  derivation  from  God  in  all  his 
words  and  works,  they  have  reached  a  level  of  faith, 
which  is  raised  alx>ve  the  perplexities,  vacillations, 
and  perils  of  an  earlier  stage,  and  which  gives  firm 
vantage-ground  for  the  advance  which  has  yet  to  be 
made.  Henceforth  by  the  natural  process  of  reflec- 
tion, aided  by  the  promised  illumination  of  the 
Spirit,  they  will  come  to  apprehend  the  true  nature 
and  work  of  Christ  and  all  the  consequences  in 
human  salvation.  But  that  will  only  be  the  un- 
folding of  what  is  now  implicitly  possessed.  The 
premises  are  fixed  in  their  minds ;  the  conclusions 
will  follow.  Often,  indeed,  does  a  like  turning- 
point  occur  in  men's  mental  histories,  when  they 
have  reached  a  certain  fixed  assurance,  to  l)e 
developed  afterwards  by  logical  deductions,  and 
under  spiritual  experience,  into  a  larger  and  fuller 

faith.     .-:■.■•■•'■■■.•";.-'.:".■' 

The  disciples,  then,  have  risen  to  a  level  on 
which  they  may  be  left ;  yet  not  as  if  their  future 
•wim  secured  without  need  of  divine  succour  or 
defence.  Such  need  is  created  by  the  life  of  faith 
on  which  they  have  entered.    Therefore,  says  the 
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Lord,  I  pray  for  them  (£701  irepl  avr&v  epoorSi).  I 
—  the  pronoun  is  enphatic  —  make  request  con- 
cerning them.  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  hut  for 
them  whom  thou  hast  given  me."  The  words  are 
solemn,  and  separate  two  spiritual  regions.  How 
sad  M  be  on  the  excluded  side  of  this  dividing 
line  I  Yet  they  should  not  be  t^tken  as  meaning 
more  than  they  say;  not  as  a  hard  denial  of  all 
concern  for  the  world,  or  as  negativing  any  kind 
of  application  for  it.  The  requests  now  made  are 
inapplicable  to  its  state ;  they  belong  only  to 
believers.  Yet  these  are  messengers  to  the  world ; 
and  prayer  for  them  is  also  obliquely  prayer  for 
it,  as  is  in  fact  expressed  afterwards  in  the  words, 
"that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent 
me "  (21).  But  those  for  whom  intercession  is 
now  made  have  not  only  their  own  needs,  but  their 
own  claims  as  objects  of  peculiar  interest  to  Christ 
and  to  God.  They  are  "thoj»e  whom  thou  hast 
given  me ;  for  they  are  thine."  It  was  said  before, 
"they  were  thine,  and  thou  gavest  them  me";  now 
it  is  said,  "  they  are  thine  " ;  and  all  the  more  so, 
as  having  been  given  to  me,  for  "  all  things  that 
are  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine ;  and  I  am 
glorified  in  them."  Already,  in  the  Discourse, 
like  words  have  been  spoken.  This  rei)etition 
shews  that  this  ineffable  consciousness  is  habitual 
to  the  mind  of  Him  who  8{)eaks.  It  would  have 
been  plea  suiUcient  for  the  present  purjiose  to 
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have  urged  that  the  souls  which  have  become  mine 
claim  divine  affection  because  whatever  is  mine  is 
thine ;  but  it  is  a  really  incalculable  advance  to 
reverse  the  thought,  and  say,  "And  all  things 
that  are  thine  are  mine."  Luther  observes,  "  Any 
one  might  justly  say  to  God, '  All  that  is  mine  is 
thine ' ;  but  no  created  being  could  go  on  to  say, 
'  And  all  that  is  thine  is  mine.'  This  is  a  woixl 
for  Christ  alone."  It  is  a  universal  transcendental 
saying,  yet  connected  here  with  a  special  applica- 
tion. There  is  a  discrimination  between  "thy 
things"  and  "my  things,"  though  they  are  also 
united  in  the  common  lordship  and  ownership. 
If.  therefore,  we  read  the  words  "  my  things "  as 
intending,  in  the  way  of  distinction,  whatever  is 
historically  given  and  appropriated  to  Christ,  then 
we  may  understand  by  "thy  things"  that  which 
is  in  true  relation  to  God,  but  has  not  been  so 
brought  within  the  Christian  economy;  such,  for 
example,  as  things  Injfore  Christ,  or  outside  the 
Church.  If  this  be  so,  we  have,  in  the  words  "  All 
thine  are  mine,"  a  large  extension  of  the  relation 
to  Christ  personally,  by  adoption  into  his  media- 
torial kingdom,  of  much  on  which  his  name  has 
not  lieen  named,  and  lying  beyond  the  boundary 
line  of  liistorical  Christianity.  The  thought  is 
welcome,  as  enlarging  the  sense  of  kindred  in 
Christ,  but  on  such  words  any  comment  must  l)e 
offered  in  godly  fear.     As  for  the  words  which 
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follow,  "And  I  am  glorified  in  them,"  these  are 
usually,  and  perhaps  rightly,  taken  an  reverting 
to  the  case  of  the  disciples,  in  whom  some  of 
the  gloiy  of  his  manifestation  has  been  reflected. 
The  intervening  words  then  become  parenthetic. 
Hut  the  passage  may  be  read  continuously,  "  All 
thy  things  are  mine,  and  I  am  glorified  in  them." 
There  is  nothing  that  is  God's  which  does  not 
contriliute  glory  to  Him,  in  whom,  as  true  Head 
of  mankind,  all  right  desire  is  accepted,  and  all 
initial  goodness  perfected.  The  passage,  T  think, 
may  be  read  in  either  way.  If  in  the  first,  it  adds 
a  further  plea  for  the  disciples  in  that  their  Lord 
is  glorified  in  them :  if  in  the  second,  it  extends 
that  glorification  over  a  wider  circle  of  human 
life  and  various  conditions  of  knowledge. 

Skction  2 
V.  11-19 

The  disciples  have  been  commended  to  God, 
and  the  grounds  of  commendation  have  been 
given.     The  need  for  it  and  the  aim  of  it  follow. 

"  And  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  and  these  are  in  the 
world,  and  I  come  to  thee.  Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  thy 
name  which  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  even 
as  we  are.  While  I  was  with  them,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name 
which  lliou  hast  given  me :  and  I  guarded  them,  and  not  one 
of  them  periHhed,  but  the  son  of  perdition ;  that  the  Scrip- 
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lure  iiiiglit  l)t>  fuHtll(>(l.  lint  now  I  come  to  thee :  and  thene 
tliinp^  I  Hpuak  in  the  world,  that  thoy  may  have  my  joy  ful- 
filled in  theniAelveft.  I  have  given  them  thy  word;  and  the 
world  liated  them,  Imoaiifle  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  oh 
I  am  not  of  the  world.  I  pray  not  tliat  thou  HhouldeHt  take 
them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  Hhouhh'Ht  keep  them 
fron>  the  evil  one.  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  an  I  am 
not  of  the  world.  Sanctify  them  in  tiie  truth :  thy  word  is 
truth.  As  thou  didst  send  me  into  the  world,  even  so  sent  T 
them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself, 
that  they  also  might  bo  sanctified  through  the  truth"  (11- 
lU). 

This  intercession  for  the  ilisciples  (1)  iliselosea 
the  sense  of  the  situation,  (2)  urges  the  reqnestn 
which  it  inspires. 

1.  The  situation  for  the  disciples  is  seen  a»  a 
subject  for  grave  solicitude.  They  are  in  the 
world  ;  indeed,  are  sent  into  it.  They  will  l)e  left 
in  it  without  the  guardian  care  which  they  have 
had ;  and  they  are  still  weak  and  dependent. 
l)oul)tles.s,  an  they  heard  tlie  words,  they  deeply 
felt  their  truth.  Soon  they  will  feel  it  more,  and 
derive  continual  comfort  from  this  prevailing  in- 
tercession, and  from  the  experience  which  will  be 
the  answer  to  it. 

Significant,  and  touching  in  their  significance, 
are  the  words,  "  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  and 
these  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  thee."  Jesus 
(after  the  crisis  is  over)  will  have  done  with  the 
world,  piusing  from  the  painful  experiences  of  its 
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evil  state  aiul  active  enmity  into  the  preHeuoe 
where  these  can  Ijc  felt  no  longer.  All  the  more 
does  He  siwak  as  one  would  do,  who,  delivered 
from  trying  circumstances  himself,  must  leave 
those  whom  ho  loves  to  bear  them.  It  is  a  short 
saying,  •'  These  are  in  the  world,"  but  it  has  a 
tone  of  compassionate  meaning.  It  is  not  for 
them  a  place  wliere  they  can  Ixj  at  home,  for  "  they 
are  not  of  the  world  " ;  nor  where  they  can  be  at 
peace,  for  "  the  world  hated  them,"  and  will  make 
its  hatred  felt ;  but,  what  is  worse,  it  is  a  place  of 
damage  and  danger  in  respect  of  their  life  towards 
God.  Its  advei-se  powera,  its  subtle  influences  of 
evil,  its  infected  atmosphere,  have  been  felt  by 
Him  who  s{)caks  with  the  keen  sensibility  which 
belongs  to  perfect  holiness.  Tliese  weak  soids, 
with  the  natural  predispositions  of  sin,  have  needed 
succours  and  safeguards.  These  they  have  had 
in  the  companionship  of  their  Lord  through  the 
time  of  which  lie  says,  "While  I  was  with  them"; 
but  that  time  is  over,  and  its  defences  will  be  no 
more. 

"  While  I  was  with  them,  I  kept  them  in  thy  name  which 
thou  hast  given  nie :  and  I  guarded  them,  and  not  one  of 
them  perished,  but  tlie  sou  of  i)erdition ;  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled.     But  now  I  come  to  thee." 

There  is  light  here  on  the  dispensation  which 
has  hitherto  subsisted  for  these  disciples,  und  light 
on  tlie  Lord's   action   under   it.     The   particular 
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aHsist4in(^t'H  which  vxuxm  with  hirt  departuro  aro 
plainly  thaso  not  of  Hnpernatuml  gmco,  but  of 
natural  intercouvHo.  ThcHO  powers,  not  those, 
were  exorcised  by  Jesus  in  Ins  life  on  earth.  That 
was  the  dis[)en8atiou  then.  Of  his  action  inder 
it,  lie  speaks  hero  in  words  which  reflect  a  grave 
and  t<;nder  light  upon  the  past.  "  I  kept  them  in 
the  name  which  thou  gavest  me  —  I  guarded  them 
—  not  one  of  them  is  lost"  (with  the  foreseen 
exception).  In  the  Gospel  narratives  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Apostles  is  interwoven  with  the  mani- 
festation to  the  world,  and  it  is  a  Bul«tantive 
part  of  the  story.  It  was  ^jducaUon  by  a  Teacher 
ever  in  touch  with  their  feelings  and  alivo  to  their 
dangers.  We  see  it  in  so'no  warm  encouragement 
or  sharp  rebuke  to  Peter ;  in  some  admonition  to 
James  and  John,  when  they  "knew  not  what  they 
asked,"  or  "knew  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they 
were  of  "  ;  in  reproofs  of  unlwlief,  or  confirmations 
of  faith ;  in  correction  of  false  expectivtions,  of 
worldly  estimates,  or  of  selfish  emulations;  and 
als^  in  the  providence  which  ordenid  their  pro- 
gress, and  kept  them  from  premature  exposures. 
Of  the  last  considerate  care,  an  instance  occurs  in 
the  next  chapter,  which  is  taken  as  an  illustration 
of  these  veiy  words  (xviii.  8,  9).  Yet  are  these 
but  occasional  expressions  of  the  daily  watchful- 
ness which  is  here  disclosed.  "  I  kept  them  (^eyat 
irrjpovv  avrov<i)  in  the  name  which  thou  gavest 
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mo"  —  in  tho  faith  and  life  wliiuli  it  creates.  "I 
guarded  Iheiu  (^e<f>v\a^a)  as  against  (Mafts  and 
asKimlts  (»f  the  enemy  in  their  niotnenls  of  weak- 
ness and  liahilitieu  to  error.  And  it  lias  not  been 
vain ;  up  to  this  liour  tliey  are  jncserved  in  a  true 
faith  in  tho  lioly  name  One  otdy  is  hist,  and  by 
his  own  will  and  deed.  Ho  too  was  taught,  eor- 
rected,  wari;ed,  as  othei-s  were ;  but  it  was  vain 
for  him,  who  was  "  the  son  of  perdition."  "  Not 
ono  perished  («7rw\eTo),  but  the  son  of  perishing" 
(<l7rw\€t«v) ;  tho  well-known  Hebrew  exi)res8ion 
intimating  that  which  is  tho  residt  of  a  nmirs 
personal  nature  and  mond  state,  rather  than  that 
to  which  he  is  destined  or  sentfineed.  It  was 
strange  that  such  a  man  should  Ihj  "  one  of  tho 
twelve,"  but  it  had  been  foreshown,  as  J(!sus  hiid 
already  intimated  (xiii.  18),  applying  to  Himself 
the  words  of  tho  Psalmist  (Ps.  xli.  9);  and  that 
Scripture  had  to  Ix)  fulfilled,  first  in  its  character 
of  prediction  concerning  the  ftre-ordained  circum- 
stances of  the  Passion;  and  also  in  its  character 
of  warning,  as  to  alien  elements  to  Ixj  found  in 
sacred  companies,  and  unhappy  histories  in  the 
very  homes  of  salvation. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  for  intercession,  — 
the  disciples  left  in  the  world,  and  sent  into  it ; 
their  former  safeguard  gone,  and  their  Master 
taken  from  their  head.  We  see  not  only  why  the 
intercession  is  made,  but  why  they  are  permitted 
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to  hear  it.  Nothing  else  could  have  so  assured 
them  that  their  Lord,  in  resigning  his  external 
guardianship,  secured  for  them  unseen  protection, 
and  that  the  care  over  them  is  not  withdrawn 
because  its  method  is  changed.  They  learn  that 
it  is  now  to  be  given  from  above,  and  to  be  sought 
by  prayer ;  and  the  prayer  which  they  hear  is  an 
instructive  example  to  them,  as  well  as  a  prevailing 
intercession  for  them. 

The  prayer  begins  with  an  unusual  address. 
For  Himself  it  is  always  "  Father " :  for  the  disci- 
ples it  is  "Holy  Father,"  as  opening  a  request 
that  they  may  be  made  and  kept  holy.  For  such 
desires  it  lays  again  the  old  foundation,  "  Be  ye 
holy,  for  I  am  holy."  The  petition  is  threefold : 
1.  Keep  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given 
me.  2.  Keep  them  from  the  evil.  8.  Sanctify 
them  in  thy  truth.  We  learn  the  true  order  of 
things:  first,  there  is  the  position  of  believers; 
then,  preservation  from  attacks  upon  it;  then, 
development  in  holiness. 

It  is  "  keeping  "  grace  which  is  asked  for ;  and 
that  applies  to  those  who  are  already  in  the  true 
position.  This  position  is  twice  described  as  being 
"  in  the  name  which  thou  hast  given  me."  It  is  a 
closely  condensed  expression,  and  one  that  has  no 
exact  parallel  to  assist  explanation,  so  that  great 
difficulty  has  been  felt  concerning  it.  Yet  one 
may  venture  to  say  that  if  "  thy  name  "  expresses 
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the  knowledge  of  God  as  discovered  in  his  relations 

with  man,  then  was  it  '■*■  given "  to  Christ  in  the 

same  sense  in  which  the  Word  and  the  works  are 

ever  said  to  be  given;  that  is,  communicated  to 

Him  in  his  human  mediatorship,  in  order  that  He 

should  communicate  it  to  men.     But  perhaps  we 

may  go  farther  in  interpreting  this  gift  of  the 

**  name,"  and  say  that  the  relations  of  God  to  man 

which  it  expresses  were  delivered  to  Christ  not 

only  to  reveal,  but  to  realise  and  e£Fectuate.    For 

instance,  the  original  "  proclaiming  of  the  name  of 

the  Lord "  (Ex.  xxxiii.  19,  and  xxxiv.  6,  7)  was 

*'  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 

long  suffering,  and  abundant  in   goodness    and 

truth;    keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 

iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin."     To  Christ  it  was 

given  not  only  to  declare  this  name,  but  to  justify 

it,  by  the  atonement  which  made  way  for  the 

operation  of  these  attributes  of  grace  and  mercy 

and  forgiveness.     If  "  God  is  love,"  that  name  was 

manifested  in  his  Son,  and  is  known  for  ever  as 

"the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 

Lord."     In  that  and  in  other  respects,  the  name 

was  given  Him  to  be  both  realised  and  revealed  in 

his  person.^  •  ''  -J;/?^'  ; : 

1  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  sentence  coinmente<<  on 
there  is  an  important  difference  from  the  wording  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  The  reading  followed  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion is  o&t,  "tcAom  thou  hast  given  nie"  ;  that  in  the  Revised 
Version  is  if,  "tcAicA  thou  hast  given  me"  ;  the  one  referring 
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The  Prayer  is  that  the  disciples  may  be  kept 
in  this  name,  by  preservation  in  the  faith  which 
holds  to  it  and  the  life  which  responds  to  it ;  and 
this  will  be,  for  them,  a  progressive  faith  and  life, 
as  is  said  afterwards,  "  I  have  declared  unto  them 
thy  name  and  will  declare  it "  (26).  Furthermore, 
this  name,  being  the  same  in  all,  will  become  not 
only  an  individual  but  a  "common  salvation."  It 
will  constitute  an  essential  unity  in  the  same  con- 
scious relations  with  God,  found  in  the  same  Lord 
and  vitalised  by  the  same  Spirit,  so  as  to  reflect  the 
very  mystery  of  the  Godhead.  This  is  a  far  deeper 
unity  than  that  of  mere  likemindedness  (o/icfi/ota), 
as  Grotius  and  others  of  his  school  have  interpreted, 
an  interpretation  which  falls  short  of  the  meaning 
of  the  august  comparison,  "  That  they  may  be  one 
as  we  are."  If  the  comparison  is  lofty,  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  couched  is  more  so.  "  As  we 
are,"  Ka6S»<{  ^fuU  —  What  man,  angel,  or  archangel 
could  thus  speak  of  the  Eternal  ? 

to  men,  the  other  to  the  name.  The  evidence  for  the  latter  is 
decisive.  The  peculiarity  of  the  expression  probably  suggested 
the  change  of  reading  as  the  true  one.  Some  commentators, 
who  could  accept  the  former  reading,  have  felt  bo  much  the 
singularity  of  the  expression,  "  thy  name  which  thoa  haat  given," 
and  tlie  difHculty  of  interpreting  it,  that  they  have  resorted  to 
the  supposition  that  ^  is  a  change  from  8,  referring  not  to  the 
name,  but  to  the  disciples,  as  in  the  phrase,  w&pi  Stiuicdt  — 
being  in  explanatory  apposition  with  airoit.  (So  Bengel,  Stier, 
Godct.)  They  produce  an  awkward  construction,  without  real 
authority  for  it.  I  cannot  feel  the  difficulty  as  seriously  as  they 
do.    To  nie  the  phrase  seems  not  unnatural. 
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The  Prayer  proceeds  from  that  in  which  the  dis- 
ciples are  to  be  kept,  to  that  from  which  they  are 
to  be  kept ;  but  it  proceeds  freely,  as  thought  suc- 
ceeds thought,  not  formally,  as  we  might  arrange 
it.  The  petition,  "  Keep  them  in  thy  name,"  has 
recalled  the  way  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
kept ;  and  that  has  involved  the  inevitable  mention 
of  the  one  exception ;  after  which  the  line  of  thought 
is  resumed,  but  diversified  with  tones  of  love  and 
sympathy. 

*'  But  now  I  come  to  thee ;  and  these  things  I 
speak  in  the  world,  that  they  may  have  my  joy  ful- 
filled in  themselves."  The  last  words  occurred  in 
the  discourse  (xv.  11),  and  their  recurrence  here 
shews  how  near  the  desire  was  to  the  Lord's  heart. 
It  is  joy  which  He  intends  for  them,  —  his  own  joy 
fulfilled  in  themselves.  But  there  is  so  much  that 
goes  against  it,  in  his  departure  and  in  the  enmity 
of  the  world.  Therefore  does  He  speak  these 
words  in  their  hearing,  before  departure  and  in  the 
world,  that  thoy  may  know  that  He  has  secured  for 
them  the  succours  and  resources  of  God :  '^  That 
they  may  hear,"  says  Luther,  "how  I  ask  it  for 
them,  that  they  may  surely  be  for  the  future  under 
thy  protection  and  guardian  eare,  on  which  relying 
they  may  feel  most  constant  confidence  that  they 
will  not  be  forsaken,  though  the  whole  world  with 
all  devils  fiercely  rage  against  them."  Experience 
adds  force  to  his  words,  as  in  all  his  animated  ex- 
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position  of  this  chapter;  and  doubtless  for  the 
Apostles,  as  for  him,  such  experience  assisted  in- 
stead of  hindering  the  fulfilment  of  the  joy. 

To  this  exj[)erience  in  the  world  the  Lord  now 
adverts,  using  language  which  we  have  already 
heard  in  the  Discourse,  and  founds  upon  it  the  re- 
quest, "  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them 
out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep 
them  out  of  the  evil  one."  It  would  not  be  good 
that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  world ;  for 
their  work  is  in  it,  and  in  it  they  are  to  be  exer- 
cised and  matured,  and  to  win  their  crown.  Be- 
sides, all  the  work  of  God  in  the  world  would  be 
over,  without  the  presence  and  action  of  those  who 
are  not  of  it,  since  it  is  his  will  to  work  on  men 
only  by  the  agency  of  men.  They  must  not,  there- 
fore, be  taken  too  soon  out  of  the  world,  either  by 
death  or  by  such  separation  as  would  deprive  it  of 
their  influence  and  example.  But  their  continu- 
ance in  it  could  not  be  without  danger  to  them- 
selves; therefore  for  those  who  are  not  of  the 
world  there  is  need  to  pray,  '*  Keep  them  from  the 
evil." 

Such  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  petition,  but 
literally  it  is  more  explicit ;  not  "  from,"  but  "  out 
of,"  and  (probably)  not  the  evil,  but  the  evil  one. 
It  is  not  a  name,  but  an  epithet,  and  the  case  does 
not  shew  whether  it  is  derived  from  the  impersonal 
neuter,  to  7rovf)p6v,  or  from  the  personal  masculine 
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o  irovripoK.      Naturally,  different  conclusions  are 
held,  and  much  has  been  alleged  for  each  of  them. 
It  seems  to  me  that  St.  John's  own  understanding 
of  the  word  is  reflected  from  his  Epistle,  v.  18, 19, 
where  these  thoughts  reappear.    There  it  is  said  of 
Him  that  is  begotten  of  God,  and  therefore  is  not 
of  this  world,  that  "he  keepeth  himself,  and  the 
evil  one  toucheth  him  not :  and  we  know  that  we 
are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lies  in  the  evil 
(one)."    The  meaning  in  the  first  sentence,  being 
clear,  would  seem  also  to  rule  that  of  the  second, 
though  Stier  holds  that  it  does  not.    Certainly  the 
prepositions,  (cV)  out  of  and  (^iv)  in,  apply  more 
naturally  to  a  state  than  to  a  person ;  a  state  out 
of  which  the  believer  is  kept,  and  in  which  the 
world  is  lying:  but  in  the  spiritual  world  person- 
ality expands,  and  its  character  becomes  a  state  in 
those  whom  it  possesses  or  assimilates.    The  evil, 
thus  diffused,  comes  within  our  cognisance,  but  in 
the  Lord's  survey  of  the  moral  scene  the  central 
power  and  personal  source  of  evil  is  before  his  eye. 
Through  his  whole  ministry  this  living  power  has 
been  recognised.     Even  in  the  early  teaching  this 
epithet  was  used  in  the  personal  sense  iu  "Then 
Cometh  the  evil  one  and  taketh  away  the  word  out 
of  their  hearts."    The  Apostles  derived  this  truth 
from  their  Master,  and,  in  passages  too  numerous 
to  cite,  have  intimated  their  painful  sense  of  th« 
power  against  which  they  had  to  contend,  to  watch. 
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and  to  warn.  Tlie  prayer  that  God  will  keep  his 
servants,  who  must  encounter  the  subtle  efforts  of 
the  enemy,  teaches  believers  for  ever  to  rely  on  this 
keeping  or  guarding  grace.  The  echoes  of  this 
word  of  prayer  are  heard  all  along  the  line  of  apos- 
tolic teaching,  as  from  St.  Paul  in  an  assurance, 
**  The  Lord  is  faithful,  who  shall  stablish  you  and 
guard  you  from  the  evil  one  "  (2  Thess.  iii.  3),  or 
from  St.  Peter,  in  congratulation  of  those  who  are 
"  guarded  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation"  (1  Pet.  i.  6),  or  by  St.-Jude  in  com- 
mendation ''  >)  him  who  is  able  to  guard  you  from 
falling,  and  to  present  you  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy  "  (v.  26). 
For  those  who  are  not  of  the  world  and  who 
are  kept  in  the  Name,  and  kept  out  of  the  evil, 
there  is  yet  a  further  petition  to  be  made,  one  in 
which  the  Lord  will  link  his  servants  still  mora 
closely  with  Himself.        ^j        ;.  :      '    '-;;'V>  >^. 

"  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world. 
Sanctify  them  in  the  truth;  thy  word  is  truth.  As  thou 
didst  send  me  into  th«>  world,  even  so  sent  I  them  into  the 
world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sts-actify  myself,  that  they 
themselves  also  may  be  sanctified  in  truth"  (16-10). 

I  take  the  repetition  of  the  first  sentence  as 
giving  ground  for  this  {letition,  as  it  gave  ground 
for  the  last.  Only  those  who  are  not  of  the  world 
can  be  sanctified  in  the  truth  ;  for  sanctiflcation  is 
a  process  founded  upon  a  certain  spiritual  position. 
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proving  its  character  jiad  developing  its  cupacities ; 
and  though  there  are  ceremoniul  and  sacraniental 
and  relative  sanctifications,  these  are  rather  in  the 
adumbrations  or  confines  of  the  truth  than  in 
the  truth  itself.  Sanctification  is  not  synonymous 
with  purification,  though  inclusive  of  it.  Its  dis- 
tinctive idea  is  not  in  its  separation  from  unclean- 
ness  in  the  world,  but  in  its  relation  to  the  holy 
God.  1 1  liie  typical  scheme,  the  sanctifications 
according  to  the  flesh  were  to  qualify  for  acta  of 
approach  to  God,  or  communion  with  God,  or  ser- 
vice to  God ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  region  of  spirit 
and  truth,  in  which  these  relations  with  God  are 
realised.  This  admits  of  a  distinction  between 
sanctification  in  general,  necessary  for  all  life 
towards  God,  and  sanctification  for  special  rela- 
tions or  services ;  but  if  the  latter  is  thought  of,  it 
presupposes  the  former ;  otherwise  it  could  not  he 
in  truth.  On  this  account,  we  take  the  prayer, 
"Sanctify  them  in  the  truth,"  as  proper  to  the 
disciples  as  such,  and  therefore  to  all  other  disci- 
ples ;  while,  from  the  context  as  well  as  from  the 
nature  of  the  occasion,  we  recognise  its  sj)ccial 
intention  for  them  as  Apostles,  and  therefore  for 
all  who  share  their  mission  and  ministry. 

Fii-st,  there  is  a  great  incitement  and  strong 
assurance  in  these  words  of  Jesus  for  all  believers, 
who  know  that  their  sanctification  is  "  the  will  of 
God,"  and  the  privilege  of  their  state,  and  the 
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proper  fruit  of  their  faith,  and  the  special  work  of 
the  Spirit,  and  that  which  they  Are  to  follow  after, 
and  "  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
To  hear  it  asked  for  them  at  the  fountain-head 
of  prayer  is  guidance  to  their  own  pray  era,  and 
encouragement  to  their  expectations,  through  all 
generations.  At  the  same  time,  the  next  sentence 
directs  their  minds  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
power  which  for  this  end  the  Spirit  of  truth  will 
use.  The  Word  reveals  the  truths  from  which 
Christian  motives  spring,  and  is  the  communica- 
tion of  the  mind  of  God  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
tells  upon  the  inner  sanctuaries  of  our  being,  as 
well  as  on  the  resulting  actions,  and  thus  creates 
a  sanctification  in  the  truth,  which  can  never  be 
attained  by  observances  and  performances  on 
which,  for  this  purpose,  human  nature  has  been 
prone  to  rely. 

But  this  personal  sanctification  which  the  Apos- 
tles shared  with  all  believers  is  not  all  that  is  in- 
tended here.  Their  sanctification  is  for  their  mis- 
sion from  their  Lord,  analogous  to  his  mission  from 
the  Father,  and  in  a  certain  sense  a  continuation  of 
it,  and  his  sanctification  for  his  work  is  the  cause 
or  condition  of  their  sanctification  for  theirs.  In 
such  a  connexion  of  thought,  sanctification  includes 
consecration  to  God  in  a  special  office  and  service. 
The  great  commission  is  solemnly  recited  before 
God.    "  As  thou  sentest  me  into  the  world,  even 


Ill 
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BO  sent  I  them  into  the  world'  — to  be  in  it  ray 
messengers  to  men,  ministers  of  my  woi-d,  and 
founders  of  my  Church.    "As  thou  sentest  me" 
stands  first,  as  being  the  origin  of  what  follows : 
and  "I  sent"  is  in  the  historic  tense,  the  apostolic 
mission   having    been  the   object    of   their    first 
calling,  and  having  been  already  in  some  tenta- 
tive way  commenced.     Consecration  to  such  a 
mission  must  be  by  divine  appointment  and  divine 
endowment,  manifested  in  self-dedication  in  will 
and  deed.    So  Jesus  was  sanctified  by  God  and 
by  Himself;  first  by  God,  as  He  spake  of  Him- 
self elsewhfite  (x.  36),  as  "Him  whom  the  Father 
hath  sanctified  and  sent    into   the   world,"    i.e. 
consecrated  by  eternal   decree,  by  holy  incarna- 
tion, and  by  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
secondly,  by  his  own  will  and  deed,  as  it  is  here 
said,  "  I  sanctify  myself."     I  do  so,  that  is,  in  the 
constant  spirit  and  successive  acts  of  self-dedica- 
tion, and  now,  in  acceptance  of  the  cross  and 
passion,  by  which,  as  was  once  said,  "I  shall  be 
perfected  "  (Luke  xiii.  82).    The  tacit  implication 
is  another  instance  of  that  reticence  on  the  subject 
which  has  been  maintained  through  these  hours. 
But  the  word  "I  sanctify  myself"  will  not  wait 
long  for  explanation.    That  came  in  Gethsemane, 
in  the  final  self-surrender,  and  on  Calvary,  when, 
"through  the  eternal  Spirit,  he  offered  himself, 
without  spot,  to  God." 
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This  consecration  of  self  is  said  to  be  "  for  them, 
to  the  end  that  they  also  themselves  may  be  sanc- 
tified in  truth."    The  great  example  is  persuasive ; 
but  it  would  be  a  meagre  interpretation  to  read 
(uTT^p  avTutv)  "  for  them "  as  limited  to  example. 
The  sanctification  of  Christ  is  not  only  the  pattern, 
it  is  the  fountain  of  the  sanctification  of  the  Church. 
All  holiness  in  believers  is  consciously  derived  from 
the  holiness  of  Christ,  as  its  meritorious  cause  and 
its  communicative  source:   and  this  is  expressed 
when  we  make  our  own  great  act  of  self-consecra- 
tion and  say,  "  Here  we  offer  and  present  unto  thee, 
O  Lord,  oui-selves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable, holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  thee  " ;  for 
this  is  then  and  there  based  on  the  union  with 
Christ,  which  has  been  i-enewed,  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, on  our  participation  in  the  power  of  his 
meritorious  cross  and  passion.     So,  in  respect  of 
the  special  consecration  here  in  question,  the  Apos- 
tles would  ever  feel  that  by  the  voluntary  and 
meritorious  consecration  of  Himself,  their  Lord  has 
obtained  the  right  and  power  to  communicate  a 
like  spirit  to  them.    For  them  personally  and  for 
them  first,  and  then  for  their  successors,  and  for  all 
who  in  various  measures  share  in  their  mission,  this 
prayer  of  Jesus  asks,  through  all  generations,  for 
the  sanctification  of  the  man  and  the  consecration 
of  the  minister. 

Christ,  then,  is  the  author  of  this  sanctifying 
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grace  by  bin  merits  and  intercesMion,  and  tbe  agent 
in  it  18  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  sent  by  Him  from  tbe 
Fatber.  He  it  is  *'  wbo  Hanctitieb  all  tbe  elect 
people  of  God,"  for  tbe  common  course  and  vari- 
ous service  of  CbriHtian  life ;  and  it  is  He  wbo,  in 
addition,  and  witbin  tbis  region  of  action,  sanctifies 
in  a  special  sense  for  tbat  bigb  commission  wbicb 
was  fii"8t  conferred  on  tbese  Apostles,  to  be  per- 
petuated wbile  tbe  Cburcb  endures.  Tbis  prayer 
of  Cbrist  bas  joined  togetber  tbe  sending  and  tbe 
sanctifying;  and  evermore,  mission  and  consecm- 
tion  go  togetber  for  tbose  wbo  are  "  separated  to 
tbe  Gosixjl  of  God."  Tbe  Holy  Gbost  is  tbe  con- 
secrator ;  and  so  St.  Paul  speaks  to  tbe  elders  at 
Miletus  of  "tbe  flock  in  tbe  wbicb  tbe  Holy  Gbost 
bas  made  you  bisbops  to  feed  tbe  Cburcb  of  God" ; 
and  so  tbe  ordaining  act  is  still  accompanied  by 
tbe  words,  "  Receive  tbe  Holy  Gbost  for  tbe  office 
and  work  of  a  priest  in  tbe  Cburcb  of  God,  now 
committed  unto  tbee  by  tbe  imposition  of  our 
bands."  Tbis  receiving  must  be  active  as  well  as 
passive:  passive  perbaps  for  tbe  office,  for  tbat  is 
simply  given ;  but  active  for  tbe  work,  for  tbat  is  to 
be  done.  Witb  tbe  solemn  consent  and  tbe  answer- 
ing faitb,  wbicb  are  proper  to  a  great  intention,  is 
tbis  gift  to  be  "  received,"  and  tbeii  put  to  proof 
tbrougb  all  tbe  work  in  wbicb  tbat  intention  is  to 
be  fulfilled.  Otberwise,  tbe  sanctifying  power, 
wbicb  is  pledged  to  faitb  and  prayer  and  labour, 
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may  lie  dormant,  and  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  be  withdrawn  from  an  unfaithful  mission 
and  a  lifeless  service.  Alas!  alas!  it  often  is  so ; 
and  we  have  to  deplore  a  consecration,  valid  indeed 
for  the  office,  but  which  has  not  become  a  sanctifi- 
cation  for  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FOB  ALL  BELIEVERS 
V.  20-24 

The  intercession  has  been  immediately  for  the 
disciples  as  commissioned  Apostles  ^'sent  into  the 
world."  In  view  of  the  consequences  of  that  mis- 
sion the  Prayer  now  exiiands  and  ascends.  It 
expands  to  include  those  who  will  believe  through 
their  word,  and  in  its  larger  intention  passes  even 
beyond  these  to  the  effect  upon  the  world.  It 
ascends  into  the  highest  region  of  result,  where 
the  consequences  of  the  mission  are  seen  in  (what 
we  may  call)  their  mystic  realisation,  in  spiritual 
unity,  imparted  glory,  and  final  presence  with  the 
Lord. 

"Neither  for  these  only  do  I  pray;  but  for  them  also  that 
believe  on  me  through  their  word;  that  they  may  all  be 
one;  even  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  in  us;  that  the  world  may  believe  that 
thou  didst  send  me.  And  the  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
unto  me  I  have  given  unto  them,  that  they  may  be  one, 
even  as  we  are  one ;  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they 
may  be  perfected  into  one ;  that  the  world  may  know  that 
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thou  didst  send  me,  and  lovedst  them  even  as  thou  lovedst 
me:  Father,  that  which  thou  hast  given  me;  I  will  that 
where  I  am  they  also  may  be  with  me;  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me:  for  thou 
lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  (20-24). 


Section  1 
20-23 

First  in  this  section  of  the  Prayer  we  observe 
the  persons  for  whom  it  is  made:  "Not  for  these 
only,  but  for  those  believing  on  me  through  their 
word."  The  reading  followed  in  the  Authorized 
Version  from  the  Vulgate  (wurTevffovTtov)^  "  that 
shall  believe,"  was  a  natural  change  from  the  true 
reading  (TnaTevdvrav)  "  that  believe,"  seeing  that 
these  believers  were  as  yet  only  in  the  ful're. 
But  the  present  participle  contemp^tes  them  as 
before  the  eye  of  the  speaker;  or  rather  it  takes 
no  account  of  time,  but  is  a  simple  desoriptioi  of 
their  state  —  "  all  those  believing  in  me."  These 
are  the  persons  for  whom  this  Prayer  is  made.  It 
is  not  for  the  world  or  for  "  them  that  are  with- 
out." Jesus  does  not  anywhere  ask  that  faith 
may  be  given  and  that  men  may  believe,  but  for 
those  who  believe  in  Him  already,  without  defin- 
ing the  measure  and  power  of  their  faith.  They 
are  so  far  attached  to  Him,  and  are  therefore  the 
fit  objects  of  his  care,  and  are  in  the  spiritual  state 
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to  which  these  petitions  apply.  It  is  a  vast  and 
ever-increasing  multitude  which  rises  before  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  such  as  only  divine  foresight 
could  survey  and  divine  love  embrace. 

Yet  it  is  connected  by  spiritual  propagation  and 
descent  with  the  little  company  which  that  room 
contains.  Therefore  they  stand  in  the  foreground, 
as  both  the  present  and  firet  believers,  and,  through 
the  word  which  is  in  them,  transmitters  of  the 
faith  to  others.  So  it  is  added  "  believing  on  me 
through  their  word."  Bishop  Westcott  observes, 
'*  In  the  arrangement  of  the  original,  by  their  word 
is  closely  connected  with  believe,  so  as  to  form  a 
compound  idea,  which  is  followed  by  in  me." 
This  believing  is  to  be  through  their  agency,  and 
distinctly  through  their  word  (^Bik  tov  \6yov 
avT&v)i  expressive  of  their  doctrine  as  a  whole; 
"not  only,"  says  Godet,  "the  witness  and  narra- 
tion of  the  facts,  but  the  teaching  which  attaches 
to  them,  the  explanation  of  the  facts  in  their  relig- 
ious and  moral  sense;  it  includes  the  matter  of 
the  Epistles,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gospels."  It 
is  the  one  enduring  word;  but  however  long  it 
endures,  it  is  always  their  word.  The  men  there 
present,  "the  Apostles  whom  he  had  chosen," 
were  receivers  and  transmitters  of  the  word  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  other  men  could  ever  be  so. 
The  future  city  must  rest  at  its  base  upon  "  twelve 
foundations,  and  in  (hem  the  names  of  the  twelve 
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Apostles  of  the  Lamb."  The  future  history  of 
the  faith  depended  on  the  first  stage,  and  the  first 
stage  was  theirs.  They,  genuine  and  simple  char- 
acters, honest  witnesses  of  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  promise, 
made  Jesus  Christ  known  to  men  as  He  was 
known  to  them.  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ;  and 
that  was  so  laid  at  first  that  no  change  has  passed 
over  it.  Ten  years  of  apostolic  teaching  within 
the  bounds  of  the  holy  land  consolidated  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  Christ  before  the  time  came 
for  its  expansion  in  the  world ;  and  so  the  Twelve 
retain  a  place  which  is  all  their  own  in  relation  to 
the  Gospel,  to  the  Church,  and  to  all  believers. 
"No  man,"  says  Stier,  "should  ever  believe  in 
Christ  without  the  mediation  of  these  first  wit- 
nesses. Even  Paul,  to  whom  the  Lord  Himself 
appeared,  was  first  in  secret  prepared  for  obe- 
dience to  the  heavenly  vision,  and  then  was 
strengthened  in  his  faith,  by  the  apostolic  Church 
which  was  in  Christ  before  him."  Indeed,  there 
is  no  exception ;  no  other  line  of  spiritual  descent 
exists;  and  when  we  hear  the  prayer  "for  them 
also  which  believe  on  me  through  their  word," 
we  recognise  the  description  of  our  own  case  and 
know  that  it  is  a  prayer  for  us. 

For  the  persons  thus  described,  what  is  it  that 
is  asked?    The  brief  expression  plainly  intends 
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that  what  has  been  asked  for  those  present  is 
now  asked  for  those  who  will  l)elieve  through 
their  word ;  namely,  that  they,  too,  may  be  kept 
in  the  name,  that  they,  too,  may  be  kept  from 
the  evil,  and  that  they,  too,  may  be  sanctified  in 
the  truth.  These  are  the  immediate  subjects  of 
request,  and  what  follows  expresses  the  result 
of  their  fulfilment  — "I  ask  it  (tW)  to  the  end 
that  they  may  all  be  one;  even  as  thou.  Father, 
art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in 
us  —  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast 
sent  me."  Thus  the  effects  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prayer  are  indicated  in  a  thrice-repeated  7va, 
"that,"  expressive  of  purpose  or  consequence; 
the  first,  desiring  that  they  may  be  one;  the 
second,  that  they  may  be  "  in  us  "  ;  the  third,  that 
the  world  may  believe.  These  ideas  are  again  pre- 
sented more  fully  in  the  following  words :  — 

"  The  glory  which  thou  hast  given  ine  I  have  given  unto 
them ;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one ;  I  in  them, 
and  thou  in  ine,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one,  that 
the  world  may  know  that  thou  didst  send  me,  and  lovedst 
them,  even  as  thou  lovedst  me." 

The  words  become  more  simple  as  their  mean- 
ing becomes  more  deep;  and  exposition  fails  in 
dealing  with  language  which  goes  further  than 
human  thought  can  follow,  and  which  is  uttered 
from  a  spiritual  standpoint  l)eyond  our  power  to 
reach.     Yet  we  can  distinguish  the  ideas  pre- 
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sented  to  our  reflection,  and  also  their  progressive 
ascent  through  the  preparation  towards  the  final 
stage  which  is  reached  in  the  verse  following. 

The  first  idea  is  that  of  one-ness  — "  that  they 
all  may  be  one,  expressed  in  the  most  significant 
manner  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  "  all  one  " 
(v-dtne:  Iv) ;  the  plural  masculine  and  the  neuter 
singular,  intimating,  not  the  absorption  of  indi- 
vidual life  or  effacenient  of  individual  character, 
but  their  comprehension  in  a  higher  unity,  as 
St.  Paul  argues  at  large  about  the  many  members 
which  have  not  the  same  chai-acter,  office,  or  dig- 
nity, yet  are  one  body  in  Christ.  As  scattering, 
severing,  and  dissolution  are  processes  of  failure 
and  death,  so  gathering,  concentration,  and  unity 
are  the  proper  tendencies  of  life.  This  tendency 
of  life  is  twofold.  It  not  only  develops  the  whole 
through  the  union  of  the  parta,  but  it  develops 
the  several  parts  by  their  union  with  the  whole. 
Only  as  pnrts  of  a  greater  whole  do  they  attain 
their  own  perfection.  This  is  true  socially  as 
well  as  physically ;  indeed,  it  is  conspicuously  true 
in  human  society.  The  man,  as  Aristotle  taught, 
is  perfected  in  (the  irokif:')  the  society,  the  city, 
the  state,  in  which  his  higher  capacities  are  brought 
into  action  and  his  whole  being  matured.  That 
which  is  truti  of  the  natural  society  is  true  also 
of  the  spiritual  society  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  author  and  the  head.    But  true  as  it  is  of  the 
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visible  Church,  the  thought  of  Christ  in  this 
supreme  hour  passes  through  the  external  system 
into  the  union  of  spirits  which  is  to  be  created 
within  it,  through  living  relations  with  Himself ; 
a  union  to  be  completed  only  in  that  one-ness  of 
state  and  life  which  will  constitute  the  Church  of 
the  elect,  figuratively  described  as  the  Bride  and 
the  City  of  God.  "Come  hither  (it  is  said),  and 
I  will  shew  thee  the  Bride,  the  wife  of  the  Lamb. 
And  he  shewed  me  the  holy  city  Jerusalem,  com- 
in**  down  out  of  heaven  from  God"  (Rev.  xxi.  9, 
10).  In  that  community  at  last  Christ's  people, 
so  much  divided  and  shrouded  from  each  other  on 
earth,  will  be  "  perfected  into  one." 

The  one-ness,  then,  here  expressed,  lies  not 
merely  in  agreement  of  doctrine,  or  even  the  bond 
of  love,  though  these  are  incidents  of  it,  but  in 
something  deeper.  The  one-ness  is  that  of  the 
members  of  Christ  with  each  other,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  union  with  Him,  according  to  that 
mutual  inherence,  which  in  the  Discourse  had 
been  represented  under  the  emblem  of  the  Vine, 
and  had  been  there  impressed,  in  the  charge  and 
promise,  "Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  This 
union  is  here  exalted  by  a  correspondence  with 
the  mutual  indwelling  of  the  Father  in  the  Son 
and  the  Son  in  the  Father.  "That  they  all  may 
be  one,  even  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in 
thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us";  and  again, 
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"  That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one ;  I  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected 
into  ono."  The  divine  union  here  expressed  is  not, 
as  the  ancient  expositors  mostly  took  it,  that  of 
the  essential  unity  in  the  eternal  Godhead  (though 
this  lies  behind  as  the  basis  of  the  mediatorial 
economy),  but  that  of  the  indwelling  of  the 
Father  in  Christ  incarnate  and  in  his  person  as 
Mediator.  Thus  only  will  the  comparison  hold.* 
"  As  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  he  in  us  " ;  and  the  word  "  thou  in 
me,  and  I  in  them  "  then  bears  a  like  character  of 
indwelling  in  both  cases.  Throughout  the  Apos- 
tolic Epistles  this  indwelling  of  Christ  in  the 
believer  lies  as  a  deep  foundation  truth  beneath 
all  the  experiences  and  phenomena  of  Christian 
life.  "  Know  ye  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  you, 
except  ye  be  rejected?"  —  "Christ  liveth  in  me" 
—"Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory  "—"Your  life 
Is  hid  with  Christ  in  God"  —  these  and  many  like 
sayings  shew  that  the  indwelling  which  this  Prayer 
affirms  was  realised  in  the  highest  faith  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  Church.    And  this  union  with 

>  "  Tenendum  est,  quotles  unum  se  cum  Patre  esse  in  hoc 
capite  pronuntiat  Christus,  sermonem  non  haberi  simpliciter  de 
divina  ejus  essentia,  8c4  unum  vocari  in  persona  Medlatoris,  et 
quatunus  caput  nostrum  est. 

"  Undo  etiam  coJliglmus,  nos  unum  cum  Cliristo  esse,  non 
quia  suam  in  nos  substantiam  transfundat,  sed  quia  Spiritus 
8ui  virtute  nobiscum  vitam  suam  et  qulcquid  accepit  a  Patre 
bouorum  communicet."  —  Calvin,  in  loc. 
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the  Mediator  in  whom  the  Father  dwells  m  conse- 
quently an  indwelling  in  God.  "  We  know,"  says 
St.  John  in  his  last  words  (1  John  v.  20),  "  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  has  given  us  an 
understandiiig  that  we  know  him  that  is  true,  and 
we  are  in  him  that  t«  true,  in  his  Son  Jems  Christ." 
The  mutual  inherence  between  Christ  and  his 
members  which  in  the  Discourse  had  been  im- 
pressed on  the  disciples  from  the  side  of  human 
will  and  duty  is  thus  in  the  Prayer  reaffirmed 
from  the  side  cf  divine  gift  and  grace. 

For  the  consumpnation  of  the  state  which  Jesus 
asks  for  his  people.  He  also  mentions  a  condition 
which  He  has  Himself  bestowed.  "The  glory 
which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  unto  them, 
that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are  one,  I  in 
them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected 
into  one."  What,  then,  is  this  "glory"  which 
tends  to  perfection  of  unity  and  j)crfection  of 
state  ?  Various  are  the  leading  ideas  which  com- 
mentators have  adopted  as  answers  to  that  ques- 
tion.'   It  seems  to  me  that  Calvin  has  struck  into 

1 1  cite  only  those  which  I  have  at  hand. 

Chryaostom  (thinking  n:rJnly  of  the  Apostles).  —  "  Tlie  glory 
of  the  signs  and  of  the  doctrine  and  of  unity  of  spirit,  6/Mi^iix(a, 
greater  than  signs." 

Auguatin.  —  "  Tlie  glory  of  iiniuortality  which  human  na- 
ture was  to  receive  in  Him  "  — not  yet  attained  — but  the  past 
tenses  used,  "propter  imniobilitatem  prftKlestinationis." 

Luther. —  ^^  The  glory  which  Christ  has  and  gives  is  the 
same  of  which  He  had  said,  '  That  they  all  may  be  one  as  thou, 
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the  right  track  in  s{)eaking  of  the  glory  as  that 
of  the  restoration  of  human  nature  into  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God ;  only  that  should  be  under- 
stood, not  merely  as  restoration  from  the  fallen 
state,  hut  as  a  consummation  of  union  with  God 
and  likeness  to  God  attained  in  Christ,  beyond 
what  the  original  capacities  of  our  nature,  if  it 
had  not  fallen,  would  have  been  equal  to  attain. 
Was  not  this  the  glory  given  to  Christ  incar- 

Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,'  "  identifying  Uie  glory  with 
the  unity. 

Ca/ot'n.  — "  This  blessodnesa,  that  in  us  is  repaired  and 
formed  afresh  the  image  of  God,  destroyed  by  sin.  Christ  is 
not  only  as  Eternal  Word  the  image  of  God ;  but  in  the  human 
nature  wliich  He  has  in  common  with  us  has  inwrought  the 
eflflgy  of  the  Father's  glory,  that  He  might  transfigure  his 
members  into  it." 

A  iMpide.  —  "  Understond  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Sonship ; 
for  Christ  hiis  this,  as  God  by  nature,  and  as  man  by  the 
hypostatical  union,  and  this  He  gives  to  the  holy  faithful  to 
have,  not  by  nature,  but  by  adoption." 

Bengel.  —  Sonship.  "  The  glory  of  the  Onlv-begotUn  shining 
out  through  the  Sons  of  God." 

Slier.  —  "  The  being  one  is  itself  and  alee  tlie  glory,  already 
given  in  its  principle,  —one  and  the  same  with  that  glory  which 
was  to  be  beheld  in  the  future,  and  then  fully  enjoyed." 

Qodet.  —  "  The  love  which  the  Father  has  to  Him,  and  which 
He  communicates  to  his  own  — a  glorious  unity  in  the  Divine 
love." 

ilf cyer«. —  " The  heavenly  glory,  'given,'  i.e.  assigned  and 
assured." 

LtUhardt  nov^  adopts  the  same,  having  fonnerly  hiterpreted 
it,  ••  Of  the  ethical  glory  of  grace  and  truth." 

Jl'ertcott.  —  "  The  perfect  apprehension  of  the  Father  as 
f  ulflUing  his  work  <i  love  —  in  another  point  of  sight,  the  reve- 
lation of  the  divino  in  man,  realised  in  and  through  Christ" 
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nate ;  that  He  should  reHtore  and  raise  the  human 
nature  which  He  had  taken,  removing  its  disquali- 
fications hy  redemption,  and  realising  in  his  own 
person  the  perfection  of  divine  union  and  like- 
ness? It  had  been  given  Him  to  do  so  on  earth, 
as  discovered  when  "he  dwelt  among  us  (and 
men  beheld  his  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only-begot- 
ten from  the  Father)  full  of  grace  and  truth" 
(1-14).  It  is  now  given  Him  to  convey  this 
glorified  humanity  into  the  world  above,  where, 
all  conditions  fulfilled,  and  all  veils  removed,  it 
will  shine  forth  in  its  eternal  splendour. 

This  glory  given  to  Him  is  the  same  which  He 
also  gives  to  his  own,  raising  them  through  their 
union  with  Himself  into  union  with  God,  and 
through  likeness  to  Himself  into  the  likeness  of 
God,  according  to  their  measure  of  attainment. 
This  is  what  St.  Paul  describes  as  a  new  creation 
in  Christ  Jesus,  a  creation  "after  the  image  of 
God  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth  " ;  and 
a  being  "renewed  in  knowledge  after  the  image 
of  him  that  created  "  us ;  and  it  is  what  St.  Peter 
calls  a  "partaking  in  the  divine  nature."  This 
restoration  and  exaltation  of  nature  is  founded  on 
justification,  "  Whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justi- 
fied :  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified  " 
(Rom.  viii.  30).  It  is  a  glory  susceptible  of  de- 
grees and  advances,  as  it  is  said,  "  reflecting  as  in 
a  mirror  the  glury  of  the  Lord,  we  are  transformed 
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into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory  even  as 
from  the  Loitl,  the  Spirit"  (Cor.  iii.  18).  Fur- 
thermore, as  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  so  also  in  his 
l)Oople,  the  same  glory  received  under  the  partial 
concealments  of  earth  and  flesh,  will  be  revealed 
at  his  coming:  ''Then  shall  the  righteous  shine 
forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father." 
Finally  this  explanation  of  "the  glory"  given  to 
Chrict  and  given  by  Him  suits  well  with  the  result 
of  "being  perfected  into  one";  for  what  unity 
can  be  so  consummate  as  one  which  consists  in  a 
common  participation  of  the  manifested  likeness 
of  God?    y.-,.-y';V^:-^^v;.r: 

Section  2 

But  the  thought  of  Christ  does  not  terminate 
in  this  result.  It  passes  on  into  a  Avider  sphere. 
"That  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  didst 
send  me,"  and  again,  "  That  the  world  may  know 
that  thou  didst  send  me,  and  lovedst  them  even 
as  thou  lovedst  me."  So  He  speaks  who  had 
just  said,  "I  pray  not  for  the  world";  nor  does 
He  pray  for  it  directly  now,  but  for  the  Church, 
that  it  may  be  such  as  shall  produce  this  effect 
upon  the  world.  When  will  that  be  ?  Ceilainly 
there  is  a  discovery  in  store  which  will  terminate 
all  ignorance  and  unlxjlief.  "  Behold  he  cometh 
with  the  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and 
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Uiey  which  pierced  him ;  and  all  the  tiibea  of  the 
earth  shall  mourn  over  him.  Even  so,  Amen" 
(Kev.  i.  7).  Some  expositors  read  the  words  of 
the  Prayer  in  the  light  of  that  day,  as  Calvin,  who 
thinks  that  the  Evangelist  uses  "believe"  in  an 
improper  sense  of  a  reprobate  world  confounded 
by  the  coming  of  the  Lord;  or  as  Godet,  who 
speaks  of  the  forced  submission  of  rebels.  They 
allege  a  revealed  tinith;  but  we  do  not  read  it 
here.  Not  In  this  sense  is  Jesus  accustomed  to 
use  the  words  "believe"  and  "know."  Nor  could 
this  result  be  spoken  of  as  the  effect  of  the  action 
of  the  Church.  Neither  does  this  prospect  suit  the 
tone  of  holy  love  and  strong  desire  which  we  hear 
throughout  the  Prayer.  Truly  this  is  the  voice 
of  Him  whom  "  the  Father  sent  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  world."  The  world  is  here  regarded,  as 
often  elsewhere,  in  the  general  aspect  of  human 
life,  antecedently  to  any  final  decision  of  its  state, 
full  of  the  possibilities  of  change  that  may  be 
wrought,  and  the  potentialities  of  faith  that  may 
bo  realised,  the  world  that  is  said  to  be  loved  and 
redeemed,  the  world  into  which  the  disciples  are 
sent  to  testify  and  the  Spirit  to  convict  or  per- 
suade. So  Jesus  thought  of  the  world,  and  so  his 
servants  must  think  of  it.  The  spiritual  Church 
must  ever  regard  the  world,  whether  within  Chris- 
tendom or  beyond  it,  with  the  attraction  and  desire 
whkh  belong  to  kindred  according  to  the  flesh, 
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to  the  sense  of  common  needs  and  capacities,  and 
to  the  faith  in  a  common  redemption.  Therefore 
we  read  this  word  of  Jesus  as  asking  for  his 
Church  a  perpetual  missionary  spirit,  which  shall 
tell  upon  the  world  in  love  and  labour,  as  a  region 
from  which  its  ranks  must  be  recruited,  its  enlarge- 
ment obtained,  and  over  which,  in  whatever  de- 
gree it  may  be  possible,  Christian  influence  must 
spread. 

Thanks  be  unto  Thee,  O  Saviour  of  the  world, 
that  in  thy  final  prayer  for  thine  own.  Thou  didst 
not  leave  them  contracted  and  self-centred,  but 
enlarged  in  heart  by  generous  impulses  and  benefi- 
cent aims  and  the  healtliful  sense  of  a  never-ceasing 

duty  1 

As  the  second  form  of  jjetition  (v.  22)  has  in 
comparison  with  the  first  a  fuller  expression  both 
of  the  endowment  of  the  Church  and  of  the  effect 
on  the  world,  the  Lord  would  seem  to  have  in  view 
two  stages,  or  at  least  two  measures,  of  attain- 
ment and  success.  Perhaps  there  are  periods  of 
Christian  history  yet  to  come  which  will  supply 
the  explanation.  But  we  understand  clearly  that 
only  the  true  life  of  Christ  in  the  Church  will 
ensure  its  true  success  in  the  world,  and  that  this 
will  be  largely  in  proportion  to  the  impression  of 
its  unity.  The  conviction  said  to  be  produced 
is  not  only  of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  but 
of  the  divine  love  resting  on  believers.    Of  this 
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effect  many  illustrations  might  be  offered,  for 
great  is  the  power  for  conviction  which  breathes 
forth  from  an  atmosphere  of  love.  The  expression 
here  is  recalled  (Kev.  iii.  9),  where  it  is  promised 
to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia,  ''Behold,  I  will 
make  (some)  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan  to  come 
and  worship  before  thy  feet,  and  to  know  that  J 
have  loved  thee"  These  are  humbled  and  con- 
vinced penitents  from  among  the  bitter  opponents 
of  the  truth ;  and  from  time  to  time  many  like 
submissions  have  occurred.  For  the  still  rebel- 
lious  world  another  kind  of  conviction  is  in  store 
in  the  day  of  "  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in 
his  saints,  and  to  be  marvelled  at  in  them  that 
believe  "  (2  Thess.  i.  20). 

Not  in  the  way  of  exposition,  but  in  recognition 
of  inevitable  thoughts,  some  additional  observations 
are  required.  The  prayer,  it  may  be  said,  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  Who  csn  hear  ''  that  they  all 
may  be  one,"  without  remembering  "  our  unhappy 
divisions " ;  or,  "  that  the  world  may  believe," 
without  thinking  of  unconverted  millions  ?  These 
are  facts  to  be  recognised  and  considered  in  relar 
tion  to  these  desires  of  the  Lord. 

It  must  be  observed  (1)  that  the  prayer  is  not 
a  prophecy;  (2)  that  it  supposes  the  free  action 
of  the  human  will ;  (3)  that  its  urgent  language 
implies  the  knowledge   of  subjective  tendencies 
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working  against  its  fulfilment.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  the  unity  explicitly  asked  is  not  that  of  the 
Church  as  a  society,  but  the  spiritual  unity  of 
believers  within  it,  'Hhat  they  may  be  one  in  us"; 
and  that  is  a  reality  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  who 
*'  knoweth  them  that  are  his,"  and  will  become  a 
fact  in  the  final  stage  of  their  history.  But  mean- 
time this  undiscovered,  unexpressed,  and  adjourned 
unity  cannot  fulfil  the  prayer.  The  unity  of  the 
visible  Church  is  involved,  as  being  the  institution 
of  Christ  Himself,  in  which  the  life  of  his  people 
is  to  be  generated,  matured,  and  expressed,  an  in- 
stitution now  originated  in  the  commission  of  the 
very  men  who  are  listening  to  the  Prayer. 

In  Scripture  this  unity  is  prominent  as  repre- 
sented by  one  Temple  and  House  of  the  living 
God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth ;  one  body, 
compact  and  knit  together;  one  body  as  well  as 
one  Spirit,  in  which  there  are  to  be  "  no  divisions," 
in  which  men  are  not  only  **with  one  mind," 
but  ''with  one  mouth  to  glorify  God,"  in  which 
those  who  "have  been  baptised  into  Christ  have 
put  on  Christ";  so  that  "there  is  neither  Greek 
nor  Jew,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female,  for  all  are  one  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

Ceiininly  this  visible  unity  of  the  Church  was 
one  great  element  in  its  conquering  power.  There 
was  something  unaccountable  and  attractive  in  a 
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society  which  silently  appeared  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  throughout  the  empire  and  beyond  it; 
which,  without  central  authority  or  administrative 
system,  or  written  code,  or  obvious  bonds  of  union, 
was  yet  one  and  the  same.    Alike  in  Rome  and 
provincial  towns,  in  Africa  and  Britain,  in  Spain 
and  PontULs  in  the    most    distant    and   diverse 
localities,  it  was  still  not  many  churches,  but  one, 
"  increasing  with  the  increase  of  God."    This  unity 
told  upon  the   world,  as  is  presupposed  in  the 
language  of  the   Prayer.      We  turn  from    that 
spectacle  to  the  Church  as  it  is.    How  do  we  see 
it  now?    Large  masses  of  Christendom  detached 
from  one  another,  the  effect  of  a  usurpation  which 
enforced   as    terms    of   communion   unjustifiable 
claims  weighted  with  grave  corruptions  of  the 
truth ;  and  then,  as  a  further  consequence,  a  self- 
willed  spirit  of  separatism,  working  on  to  an  ever- 
increasing  disintegration  ;  conflicting  interests  and 
rivalries  within  the  Christian  nations,  and  com- 
plicated embarrassments  to  the  missionary  work 
among   the  heathen.     The  relation   of  the  two 
desires,  "that  they  may  be  one,"  and  "that  the 
world  may  believe,"  is  illustrated  in  our  sight  by 
the  very  opposite  experience. 

For  the  present,  practical  duty  seems  to  lie 
(1)  in  adhering  to  the  principle  of  unity  on  its 
primitive  lines  as  against  both  the  tendencies 
which  have  wrought  to  destroy  it ;  (2)  in  cultiva- 

2b 
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tion  of  the  temper  of  forbearance,  sympathy,  and 
love,  and  a  living  sense  of  the  higher  unity  in 
Christ ;  (3)  in  seeking  and  welcoming  communion 
where  it  can  be  had,  with  those  in  any  part  of  the 
great  Christian  family  in  whom  we  recognise  the 
confession  of  the  common  faitli  and  the  spirit  of 
the  common  Lord ;  and  lastly,  in  watchful  prayer 
for  visible  and  manifest  reunion  which,  it  may 
be  through  trials  and  sifting  processes,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  at  last. 

"O  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jeans  Christ,  oar  only 
Saviour,  the  Prince  of  Peace;  Give  us  grace  seriously  to  lay 
to  heart  the  great  danger  we  are  in  by  our  unhappy  divisions. 
Talie  away  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  whatsoever  else  may 
hinder  us  from  godly  union  and  concord :  that  as  there  is 
but  one  Body,  and  one  Spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling, 
one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  us 
all,  so  we  may  henceforth  be  all  of  one  heart,  and  of  one  soul, 
united  in  one  holy  bond  of  truth  and  peace,  of  faith  and 
charity,  and  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  thee, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  Amen.  —  (Accession  Ser- 
vice.) 


Sectiok  3 
T.  24 

The  Prayer  for  the  Church  has  been  moving 
onwards  through  continuance  in  the  Name,  pres- 
ervation from  the  evil,  sanctification  in  the  truth, 
unity  in  the  Spirit,  conquests  in  the  world ;  and 
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now,  by  a  sudden  ascent,  it  passes  from  the  present 
to  the  future,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

"Father  (as  for),  that  which  thou  hast  given  tne,  I  wi'l 
that  where  I  am,  they  also  may  be  with  me :  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me ;  for  thou  lovedst 
me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  "  (v.  24). 

The  Speaker's  voice  has  changed.  It  takes  a 
tone  of  greater  certainty  and  majesty,  as  if  He  had 
entered  the  heaven  to  which  He  lifts  his  eyes. 
His  thoughts  have  passed  from  the  region  of  the 
contingent  and  the  stage  of  conditions  and  prepa- 
rations. He  sees  that  which  has  been  given  Him 
as  entirely  and  finally  his  own,  his  people  end- 
ing their  course  on  earth,  and  ready  for  their 
destiny  in  heaven.  The  language  changes  with 
the  changed  position,  and  "  Father,  I  will,"  takes 
the  place  of  "I  pray  for  them."  Here,  as  before 
(in  V.  2),  the  people  of  his  possession  are  first 
spoken  of  in  their  totality,  "  that  which  thou  hast 
given  me,"  then  in  their  personality  as  beholders 
of  his  glory.  In  the  twofold  character  of  collec- 
tive and  individual  life,  the  perfect  state  is  found. 
Its  foundation  lies  in  the  gift  of  God.  Those  who 
come  to  Him  are  given  of  the  Father,  and  in  his 
sight  they  are  still  the  same  when  He  takes  them 
into  glory.  In  the  blessedness  now  claimed  for 
them  there  are  two  elements,  both  consisting  in 
their  relation  to  their  Lord,  and  forming  the  con- 
summation of  connexion  with   Him:    1.  **That 
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where  I  am  they  also  may  be  with  roe."  2.  "  That 
they  may  behold  my  glory." 

Companionship  and  life  together  in  a  common 
home  are  spoken  of  as  the  desire  of  his  soul.  It 
is  a  *'joy  that  is  set  before  Him,"  as  well  as  hap- 
piness for  those  who  are  received.  Already  we 
have  seen  how  that  thought  dwelt  on  the  mind  of 
JesuB,  for  it  was  the  first  to  occur  in  the  opening  of 
the  Discourse.  '*!  come  again,"  He  had  said,  "and 
receive  you  to  mj-self,  that  where  I  am,  there  ye 
may  be  also."  It  is  the  first  promise  and  the  last ; 
then  addressed  to  men,  now  sealed  before  God. 
How  sure  was  it  then  made  to  the  disciples !  How 
sure  is  it  still  for  ourselves  I 

Nor  should  it  escape  observation  that  this  recur- 
rence of  the  same  promise  and  in  like  words, 
creating  a  correspondence  of  the  end  with  the 
beginning,  imparts  unity  and  completeness  to  all 
that  has  intervened.  It  is  one  note  of  the  latent 
method  which  has  ruled  the  course  of  these  com- 
munications. 

But  the  promise  is  enlarged.  At  first  it  was 
only  of  reception  and  companionship  in  the 
Father's  house.  It  is  now  augmented  and  illu- 
minated by  a  vision  of  glory:  "That  they  may 
behold  my  glory  which  thou  hast  given  me;  for 
thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  This  is  the  glory  with  which  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  is  invested  by  manifested  con- 
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junction  with  his  Divinity.  In  the  days  of  his 
flesh  that  conjunction  with  the  Godhead  was 
veiled  from  view,  but  v^as  felt  in  the  glory  of  grace 
and  truth  and  also  in  significant  works.  It  is 
manifested  in  heaven  by  a  glory  for  which  words 
and  ideas  fail  us.  As  communicated  to  the  human 
nature,  it  is  bestowed  (*Hhe  glory  that  thou  hast 
given  me  "),  but  in  itself  it  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  Godhead,  and  is  called  "my  glory,"  and  is 
described  before  (v.  5)  as  that "  which  I  had  with 
thee  before  the  world  was,'*  and  here  again  is 
thrown  back  into  eternity  by  the  added  clause, 
"For  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world."  The  clause  does  not  merely  amplify 
—  it  explains ;  for  without  it  the  previous  words 
might  have  left  the  single  thought  of  bestowal 
aud  origination  in  time.  As  it  is,  the  world,  its 
foundation,  and  all  that  has  happened  in  it,  and 
all  that  follows  and  will  follow  from  what  has 
happened,  are  seen  on  the  background  of  the 
Divine  infinity  and  eternity.  Thus  the  last  words 
of  prayer  fitly  crown  the  holy  communications  of 
these  momentous  hours. 

In  taking  to  ourselves  the  joy  of  this  promise, 
.  question  arises  as  to  when  and  where  we  are  to 
expect  the  fulfilment  of  the  blessed  hope.  Is  it 
at  the  time  of  departure  and  in  the  disembodied 
state?  St.  Paul  taught,  and  the  firat  Christians 
thought,  that  to  depart  was  to  be  with  Christ,  and 
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to  be  absent  from  the  body  was  to  be  present  with 
the  Lord.  That  is  enough  for  us  to  know  of  that 
unexplained  stage  of  existence,  and  we  too  may 
say  with  full  assurance,  "  It  is  far  better."  Yet  is 
it  only  an  interval,  and  a  life  not  yet  made  perfect, 
on  the  margin  of  the  world  which  is  and  the  world 
which  is  to  be.  Saints  at  rest  as  well  as  saints  on 
earth  are  *'  looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and  the 
glorious  appearing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  Then  will  they  be  ever  with  the  Lord  in 
quite  another  sense  than  that  in  which  they  have 
been  conscious  of  his  presence  before.  Having 
"  the  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  both  in  body 
and  soul  in  his  eternal  and  everlasting  glory." 
Then  will  be  fulfilled  the  promise  that  *'  where  I 
am,  they  also  shall  be  with  me,  and  behold  my 
glory  which  thou  hast  given  me."  And  that  be- 
holding will  be  a  partaking,  and  will  complete  the 
change  which  the  beholding  by  faith  had  begun. 
So  in  words  of  serene  certainty  the  Evangelist  in 
his  Epistle  interprets  and  appropriates  the  promise 
which  he  has  here  recorded,  *' Beloved,  now  are 
we  children  of  God,  and  it  is  not  yet  made  mani- 
fest what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  if  he 
shall  be  made  manifest,  we  shall  be  like  him ;  for 
we  shall  see  him  as  he  is"  (1  John  iii.  2).  Who 
will  not  answer  Amen  ? 

"  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  thy  presence  in  righteooaness: 
I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  liiceness." 

Ps.  xTii.  16. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  SEQUEL       '--V- -^;;■•'^:^,■•/'; v^i '^■ 

V.  25,26  ■^;;:-.--'''.:'''''^:::'-.:''^''''' '' 

The  last  request  has  been  made,  and  the  Prayer 
is  done.  Yet  something  remains  to  be  said;  for 
tho  thoughts  of  the  Speaker  must  now  revert  to 
the  actual  situation,  and  the  men  beside  Him, 
whom  He  leaves  as  his  agents  in  it.  In  words 
compressed,  pregnant,  and  precise.  He  lays  the 
case  before  his  Father.  ;       ; 

<<0  righteous  Father,  the  world  knew  thee  not,  but  I 
knew  thee ;  and  these  knew  that  thou  didst  send  me :  and 
I  made  known  to  them  tl\y  name,  and  will  make  it  known, 
that  the  love  wherewith  thou  lovedst  me  may  be  in  them, 
and  1  in  them."  J 

In  the  address  "Righteous  Father,"  we  recog- 
nise the  introductory  word  of  a  new  departure  of 
thought.  As  in  V.  11,  "  Holy  Father  "  opened  the 
appeal  for  the  holiness  of  the  disciples  and  the 
Church;  so  here  "Righteous  Father"  is  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  character  in  which  the  world  ought  to 
have  known  God,  in  which  it  had  not  known  Him, 
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yea,  had  refused  to  know  Him.  Righteousness, 
justice,  the  moral  attributes,  which  by  the  endow- 
ment of  natural  conscience  man  is  qualified  to 
recognise,  these  should  have  been  to  the  world  the 
fundamental  idea  of  God,  one  that  would  have 
placed  mankind  in  the  relation  of  duty,  and  would 
have  prepared  for  further  knowledge.  It  had 
been  in  respect  of  this  very  attribute,  and  indeed 
on  account  of  it,  that  the  world  "  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  its  knowledge,"  as  St.  Paul  sets 
forth  in  the  firat  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  In  abrupt  words,  evincing  strong  emo- 
tion, the  Lord  sums  up  this  condition  of  mankind.* 
Personal  observation  and  painful  experience  of 
the  fact  accentuate  his  words. 

But  for  what  purpose  does  He  thus  appeal  to 
the  righteous  Father?  Some  expositors,  as  Augus- 
tin  and  Calvin  and  Luther,  find  in  the  epithet 
"righteous"  an  intimation  of  the  justice  which 
consigns  to  wrath  those  that  know  not  God,  illus- 
trating by  contrast  the  happiness  assigned  to  be- 
lievers, in  agreement  with  the  account  of  "the 

»  Literally,  "  O  righteous  Father  —  and  the  world  knew  thee 
not,"  etc.  The  Revisers  omit  this  first  "and,"  taking  no 
notice  of  ita  presence.  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  render.  -By 
some  expositors  (as  Meyer)  it  is  taken  as  meaning  "and  yet " 

as  if  it  intended  "  righteous  thou  art,  and  yet  tlio  world  knew 

thee  not " ;  by  others  (as  Westcott)  it  is  ranged  with  the  fol- 
lowing "and"  as  so  co-ordinating  the  opposite  states  of  the 
world  and  the  disciples;  but  this  gives  too  parenthetic  a  char- 
acter to  the  fundamental  words,  "  But  I  have  known  thee." 
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righteous  judgment  of  God"  given  by  St.  Paul 
in  2  Thess.  i.  6-9.  But  these  ideas  are  not  ex- 
pressed in  this  brief  statement,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  read  them  into  it ;  indeed,  they  would  be 
out  of  place.  This  sequel  to  the  Pniyer  does  not 
divarge  to  anticipate  judgment  or  deal  with  men's 
deserts.  It  must  be  taken  as  in  line  with  previous 
thoughts.  Tliose  have  been  occupied  with  the 
mission  of  Christ  to  the  world,  the  knowledge  of 
God  which  is  life  eternal,  and  the  spiritual  history 
of  those  who  receive  it ;  and  the  occasion  is  that 
of  leaving  the  men  there  present  to  be  %vitnesse8 
and  messengers  of  this  knowledge  to  the  world. 
This  is  the  case  now  trustingly  laid  before  the 
righteous  Father. 

The  world  has  not  known  Him.  It  presents 
a  scene  of  spiritual  alienation  and  gloom.  But 
there  was  in  the  world  One  who  had  known  Him, 
who  could  say  in  the  midst  of  those  who  most 
counted  that  they  knew  God,  "  Ye  say  that  he  is 
your  God;  and  ye  have  not  known  him,  but  I 
know  him  "  (viii.  55).  He  had  come  to  give  this 
knowledge  to  those  who  had  it  not ;  and  this  He 
will  do  first  by  his  own  ministry,  and  after  that, 
by  the  ministry  of  those  who  first  receive  Him. 
The  chosen  men  are  there  present,  listening  to  his 
words  as  men  listen  to  that  which  is  spoken  of 
themselves.  "These,"  He  says,  "have  believed 
that  thou  didst  send  me."    That  belief  was  the 
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turning-point,  and  qutilified  them  for  the  fuller 
revelations.  Therefore  He  continues,  "I  have 
made  known  to  them  thy  name."  But  what  has 
l)een  done  hitherto  is  not  all ;  "  And  I  will  make 
it  known."  There  is  then  more  to  be  told;  as 
had  l>ecn  already  said  in  the  Discourse  (xvi.  12, 
13)  ;  and  Ix'tween  these  two  stages  of  instruction 
the  teaching  of  this  evening  holds  the  central 
place.  Tn  the  second  stage,  as  well  as  in  the  first, 
the  Teacher  is  the  Lord  Himself.  In  his  past 
mak^ifestation  He  has  declared  the  Father's  name, 
and  now  in  these  closing  words  with  a  more  ex- 
plicit revelation.  But  the  Resurrection  comes, 
and  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Then  will  the  disci- 
ples be  raised  to  a  higher  level  of  intelligence,  and 
the  full  disclosures  will  be  made.  By  the  com- 
munications of  the  forty  days  and  by  an  illumina- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  sudden  and  yet  progressive,  the 
Lord  will  lead  his  own  into  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Name.  What  has  been  spoken  this  evening 
has  been  accompanied  by  the  promise.  "In  that 
day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you."  Then  will  come  "the 
full  assurance  of  understanding  to  know  the  mys- 
tery of  God,  even  Christ  in  whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  "  (Col.  ii.  2). 
And  it  will  be  more  than  knowledge.  It  will 
have  the  result  here  described,  "That  the  love 
wherewith  thou  lovedst  me  may  be  in  them."   Very 
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specially  and  definitely  for  the  diHciples  whom  He 
sends  into  the  world  does  Jesus  desire  and  antici- 
pate this  experience  of  love.  They  will  need  this 
inward  support,  and  they  shall  have  it.  The  love 
which  dwelt  in  Him  for  his  mission  shall  dwell  in 
them  for  theira. 

Yet  is  there  a  further  word,  the  last  to  be 
spoken  now.    So  short  it  is,  that  it  sounds  almost 
abrupt,  certainly  unlike  to    human    peromtions. 
Yet  thb  word,  ''And  I  in  them"  is  the  most  apt 
and  eloquent  of  conclusions.    It  leaves  on   the 
mind,  as  the  last  thought  of  all,  that  of  the  living 
personal  relation  of  Christ  with  his  servants,  most 
inward,  not  only  with  them  (Matt,  xxviii.  20),  but 
in  them;  still  enduring  after  his  departure  from 
sight,  as  the  power  of  the  apostolic  work,  and  as  the 
secret  of  the  Christian  life.    It  is  the  fullest  of  all 
promises,  and  we  ask  no  more.     For  the  disciples 
whom  He  lenves,  and  for  all  who  believe  through 
their  word,  not  only  do  his  name  and  memory,  his 
word  and  sacraments,  his  grace  and  gifts  remain, 
but  He  Himself  lives  on,  present  and  acting  still. 
AMEN  AND  AMEN. 


Discourse  and  Prayer  are  ended,  and  we  ask, 
With  what  effect?  We  need  not  ask  that  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  their  effects  aS  written  records, 
as  part,  a  most  sacred  part,  of  Holy  Scripture,  for 
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we,  as  readers,  have  felt  their  effects,  and  so  have 
all  the  Christian  generations.  But  perhaps  some 
fifty  years  elapsed  before  they  were  written  in 
the  form  in  which  we  read  them,  as  part  of  the 
Gospel  which,  towards  the  close  of  life,  St  John 
bequeathed  to  the  Church.  Was  it  only  then  that 
the  effect  of  these  words  commenced?  What 
office  did  they  fulBl  in  that  half  century  which, 
on  this  supposition,  elapsed  between  this  speaking 
and  that  writing?  Could  these  great  and  fruitful 
ideas,  or  rather,  I  will  say,  this  majestic  scheme 
of  truth,  lie  dormant  and  inoperative  in  the 
minds  of  the  hearers?  Could  these  outpourings 
of  divine  affection  pass  from  them, 

"  Like  the  lost  ventures  of  the  heart 
Which  send  no  answer  back  again  "  ? 

We  are  sure  the  answer  came,  and  that  there 
was  response  to  these  teachings,  first,  in  the  minds 
of  the  hearers,  and  then  in  the  mind  of  the 
churches  which  they  formed.  Eleven  chosen  wit- 
nesses thus  solemnly  insti*ucted,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  become  instructors,  did  not  let  these 
precious  deposits  of  truth  evaporate  from  their 
minds,  nor  leave  them  to  only  one  of  their  number, 
to  be  drawn  forth  from  the  stores  of  memory  in 
his  latest  age.  It  is  true  that  we  have  no  informa- 
tion. These  mep  were  not  writers.  The  treatise 
which  follows  the  Gospel  is  a  history  of  the  acti 
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of  Apostles.    It  belongs  to  the  outward  life  and 
the  progress  of  the  Word  in  the  world,  and  the 
disooarses  given  are  generally  to  those  who  are 
not  yet  Christians.    For  us,  during  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  voices  mthin  the  house  of  God 
are  nearly  silent.    We  hear  the  testimonies  that 
issue  from  it,  so  clear  and  strong  in  all  the  essen- 
tials of  the  faith ;  but  we  do  not  learn  how  these 
doctrines  were  appropriated  in   experience    and 
developed  in  reflection;  we  do  not  dwell  in  the 
interior  atmosphere  of  thought.     But  the  time 
comes  when  we  enter  the  house  with  the  apostolic 
letters,  and  leam  the  language  which  is  under- 
stood within.    St.  Paul's  special  illumination  and 
dialectic  power  bring  fresh  precision  rud  expansion 
to  the  truths  which  he  treats,  but  essentially  they 
are  truths  which  he  shares  with  those  whom  he 
instructs,  and  are  the  same  which  constitute  the 
teaching  of  the  later  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John.    It  is  impossible  to  disconnect  the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,  as  we  thus  know  it,  from  the 
divine  communications  which  have  so  distinctly 
prepared  it.    Advancing  through  the  couree  of 
thought  along  which  they  have  led  us,  we  have 
noted,  from  time  to  time,  the  responsive  voices 
which  return  to  us  from  the  apostolic  writings. 
It  would  be  an  easy  task,  but  a  long  one,  to  shew 
this  correspondence  fully.     I  speak  nr/.  of   the 
broad  facts  of  the  Faith,  but  of  those  apprehen- 
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sions  and  applications  of  them  which  constitute 
the  cast  and  habit  of  Christian  thought.  There, 
as  here,  the  faith  in  God  the  Father  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  appears  in  the  same  distinction, 
the  same  unity,  and  the  same  perfect  harmony. 
The  self-revelations  of  Christ  made  here  are  fully 
reflected  there.  The  relations  of  believers  with 
Christ,  and  in  Christ  with  God,  .re  there  as  here 
presented  as  the  sources  and  supplies  of  Christian 
life.  The  work  of  the  Spirit  as  Teacher  and  Para- 
clete promised  in  these  discourses  is  everywhere 
in  those  writings  asserted  or  assumed  as  a  present 
and  experienced  fact.  Besides  these  deeper  mys- 
teries, —  the  principles  of  life  and  fruitf ulness,  of 
love  and  obedience,  of  peace  and  victory  in  Christ, 
are  all  there  what  they  are  here;  and  so  it  is, 
also,  with  the  last  things, — the  hope  of  his 
coming,  and  of  being  where  He  is,  and  of  the 
beatiflo  vision  of  his  glory. 

But  with  all  this  similarity  there  is  a  conspic- 
uous difference.  We  see  that  in  the  apostolic 
teaching  and  the  coexistent  mind  of  the  Church 
another  line  of  doctrine  has  entered  into  com- 
bination with  these  truths.  It  was  a  needful  and 
natural  combination ;  for  the  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
with  all  that  it  implies  and  achieves,  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  due  apprehension  and  assimila- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  taught.  That  doctrine 
lies  as  close  to  those  which  have  been  here  de- 
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livered  as  the  Passion  itself  follows  on  their 
delivery.  Rather,  they  are  historically  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Passion,  and  united  with  the  events 
which  must  become  fact  before  they  can  become 
doctrine.  After  the  traitor  has  been  sent  forth 
with,  "  What  thou  art  doing,  do  quickly,"  and  in 
the  suppressed  consciousness  of  all  that  is  pre- 
paring and  of  all  that  will  ensue,  the  teaching  of 
this  evening  has  been  given.^ 

Then,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  "when 
Jesus  had  spoken  these  words,  he  went  forth  with 
his  disciples  over  the  brook  Kedron,  where  was 
a  garden,  into  the  which  he  entered  with  his 
disciples." 

The  Agony,  the  Betrayal,  Trial,  Condemnation, 
Crucifixion,  Death,  Resurrection,  follow.  The 
crisis  of  human  history  is  reached,  and  the  re- 
demption of  the  world  is  wrought. 

Comparing  the  commendatory  Prayer  which  we 
have  here  attended  with  the  Prayer  in.Gethsemane, 
and  the  tranquil  converse  to  which  we  have 
listened  with  the  teinble  scenes  which  follow,  we 


>  It  was  with  a  true  feeling  of  relation  between  tlie  several 
parts  of  the  Gospel  records  that  in  tlie  llevisod  T^ctionaiy 
tltese  five  chapters  were  appointed  to  be  remi  as  tlio  Second 
Lessons  on  the  days  in  Holy  Weelt  between  I'alni  Sunday  and 
Good  Friday.  Tlie  Church  thus  passes  directly  from  the  Upper 
Room  to  Gethsemane  and  Calvary :  the  discourses  are  incor- 
porated witli  the  Passion  ;  and  tiie  Central  Teacliing  of  Jesus 
Chiist  with  the  central  fact  of  his  history. 
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feel  the  marvel  and  the  majesty  of  that  self- 
suppression  which  has  secured  these  hours  of 
sacred  calm  for  the  words  of  foreseeing  love,  and 
again  we  own  the  truth  of  the  opening  words :  — 

"  When  Jesus  knew  that  his  hoar  was  come  that  he  should 
depart  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father,  having  loved  his 
own,  which  were  in  the  world, 

HE  LOVBD  THEM   UNTO  THE   END." 
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English  icholart. 

"  The  other  point  of  note  it,  that  conclutions  of  critical  tcholarthip 
are  here  accepted,  and  freely  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  Scripturet 
and  the  determination  of  the  way  in  which  these  writingt  were  gradu- 
ally put  together  and  made  to  form  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Scripture.  .  .  . 

"  We  cannot  too  highly  praise  IVofessor  Kyle's  courage  in  writing  this 
book  or  hit  terious  and  candid  and  honest  purpose  in  keeping,  at  far 
as  possible,  out  of  the  range  of  speculations  and  dealing  with  plain 
matters  of  tcholarthip  and  of  fact. 

"  He  hat  not  published  a  mass  of  undigested  materials,  but  hat 
brought  them  together  and  digested  them  so  thoroughly  that  any  candid 
mind  can  use  his  work  and  follow  him  in  his  efforts  to  trace  the  gradual 
growth  and  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  of  Scripture. 

"  It  is  an  immense  gain  to  have  this  work  done  in  a  popular  form, 
not  by  a  radical  tcholar,  whose  aim  it  mainly  critical  and  dettructive, 
but  by  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  reverent  in  hit  tpirit  and  candid  and 
honett  in  hit  tcholarship. 

"  Thii  it  the  first  popular  and  satisfactory  book  on  the  Old  Testament 
which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  layman,  with  the 
tatitfaction  that  it  will  lead  him,  not  to  set  aside  the  Bible  as  a  book 
that  has  no  message  for  him,  but  to  deeper  and  more  profound  respect 
for  its  contents,  and  to  a  desire  to  go  far  more  thoroughly  into  such 
knowledge  of  the  truth  at  thete  tacred  writings  show  the  Hebrew 
people  to  have  possessed. 

"  It  is  a  notable  day  when  English  biblical  scholarship  produces  a 
book  of  this  kind. 

"  It  is  right  to  add  that,  while  it  is  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary 
man,  it  it  equipped  with  scholarly  apparatus  which  will  tatitfy  the 
demandt  of  our  ablest  scholars."  —  Sunday  Herald,  Bottom. 
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ALEXANDER.— The  Leading  Ideas  of  the  Gospels. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  Wiluam  Alexander,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Deny  and  Raphoe.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enhurged. 
pp.  xxxii,  33a.    Crown  8vo.    11.75. 

Thb  Biihtfp  of  Deny  explmini  in  the  Preface  to  this  new  edition  that 
"  this  volume,  in  its  present  shape,  is  rather  a  new  book  than  a  new 
edition.  ...  In  addition  to  revision  of  the  original  matter,  several 
important  additions  have  been  made :  (i)  The  conception  of  Leading 
Ideas  in  the  Gospels  has  been  carefully  guarded,  and  discriminated 
from  the  extravagant  application  of  it  which  might  make  the  evange- 
lists appear  to  be  romantic  idealogists;  (2)  the  study  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  has  been  specially  enlarged,  and  a  principle  of  division  adopted 
(from  the  circumstances  of  his  hfe;  from  his  special  training;  from  his 
natural  endowments)  which  seems  adapted  to  dealing  with  his  Leading 
Ideas.  The  subject  of  St.  Luke's  alleged  Ebionitism  has  also  been  care- 
fully examined;  Uie  most  sacred  portion  of  a  narrative  where  all  is  sacred 
—  the  record  of  the  Passion  —  has  been  elucidated  by  the  Leading  Ideas 
of  ^e  evangelist.    A  synopsis  has  been  prefixed,  and  an  index  appended." 

"  The  work  in  this  issue  has  been  so  altered  in  revlsal  and  so  greatly 
enlarged  as  to  be  a  new  book,  in  which  the  doctrine  formerly  set  forth  in  a 
series  of  sermons  has  been  developed  into  a  well-reasoned  theological 
treatise."  —  ScottmoM, 

MILLIOAN.  —  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priest- 
hood of  our  Lord.  By  Wiluam  Milligan,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  and  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen.     lamo.    1^2.25. 

MILLIGAN.  — Lectures  on  the  Apocal]rpse.  By  Wil- 
uam Milligan,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Biblical 
Criticism  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.     i2mo.    1 1.50. 


The  Religious  Systems  of  the  World.  A  Contribution  to 
the  Study  of  Comparative  Religion.  8vo.  Cloth.  I4.50. 
Among  the  fifty-four  contributors  are  Canon  Rawun- 
SON,  Sir  Alfreu  Lvall,  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhvs-Davids,  Rev.  Sir 
S.  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.,  C.  F.  Kearv,  G.  W.  Leitner, 
LL.D.,  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Canon  SHinTLEWORTH, 
J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Rev.  David  Fothering- 
HAM,  Sir  Fred.  Pollock,  Frederic  Harrison,  etc. 

"  It  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  volume  both  for  the  theologian  and  the 
general  reader.  It  is  almost  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  religions  of  the  world." 
—  CkrulioH  Onion.  
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Forty  Yean  in  a  Moorland  Pariah.    Reminiacences  and 

Reicftrchet  in  Duiby-in-Clevebuid.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  O.CL., 
Incumbent  of  the  Pwrnh.    Extra  crown  8vo.    $y*i' 

"  In  an  uncommon  degree  original  and  6ee  from  CuU;  the  ooloome  of 
finl-hand  ob«enration  and  invetngation,  equally  acute,  patient,  initracted, 
and  jympathetic"  —  Athimmum. 

"  Tiie  general  rettder  will  Snd  much  to  interest  and  entertain  him  in  the 
book.  .  .  .  'Ilioie  who  are  fond  of  folklore  wilt  meet  with  an  abundant 
(upply  of  good  stories,  humorous  as  well  u  gruesome ;  while  the  student  of 
history,  or  rather  of  its  by-ways,  will  be  more  than  satimed."  -^  Aeadtagt. 

"  I  have  not  found  a  more  interesting  boolc  this  year  than  Dr.  Atkinson's: 
his  careful,  bithful  chaptera  on  Folklore,  Antiquities,  Maimers,  and 
Customs,  and  the  rest,  would  keep  you  up  for  into  the  night,  and  tbs  per- 
sonality they  reveal— shy,  leamM,  Kind,  and  wise— is  greatly  attractiTe.'' 
—  BrOiih  Wukfy. 

"That  he  is  a  bom  lover  of  Nature  no  one  who  reads  the  latter  clmpters, 
in  which  he  paints  the  moorland  landscape  in  its  autumn  and  winter 
beauties,  can  for  a  moment  doubt;  but  the  greatest  merit  of  ttie  book  is  its 
invaluable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  English  folkfore  and  of  local 
antiquities."— A/'«rr<g''i  MtigoMimt. 

Village  Sennona  preached  at  Whatley.  By  the  late  R.  W. 

Church,  M.A.,  D.CL.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.    lamo.    f  1.75. 

"  A  touching  memorial  of  the  pastoral  life  of  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
of  modem  English  Churchmen.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  Idndly  laboun 
of  a  parish  clergyman  that  his  happiest  houn  wera  nent,  and  these  sermons 
are  the  modest  but  eloquent  record  of  his  lUthnil  stewardship  in  that 
capacity."—  Timtt. 

"  The  sermons  are  ideal  village  sermons.  They  have,  to  begin  with, 
the  merit  of  brevity ;  they  are  not  too  brief,  but  Just  of  sufficient  length  to 
impart  instruction  aiid  to  sustain  attention.  The  thinking  is  clear  as  crystal, 
and  the  language  simplicity  itselfl"  —  Scolinum, 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  nnd  a  discourse  that  will  be  helpfol  to  all  alike.  In 
this  respect  these  sermons  are  models.  Dean  Church  took  the  whole  Bible 
for  his  guide  and  sought  in  language  at  once  simple  and  cliaste  to  enforce 
its  great  spiritual  lessons."—  Guugvw  HtraUL 

Jerusalem:  The  Holy  City— Its  History  and  Hope. 

By  Mrs.  Ouphant,  author  of  "The  Makers  of  Venice,"  "Royal 
Edinburgh,"  etc.  With  50  illustrations.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  gilt    f 3.00. 

"  The  beauty  of  romance  is  thrown  about  the  hones  of  history  with  an 
art  which  is  Mrs.  Oliphant's  own.  It  is  beautifully  interesting ;  nay,  absorli- 
ing.  It  is  a  finished  telling  of  the  history  of  that  city  dear  to  all  who  love 
the  Holy  Land  and  those  who  made  it  holy.  This  volume  has  the  stamp 
of  permanent  value.  A  critical  student,  a  mistress  of  the  art  literair,  one 
seldom  excelled  in  narrative  power,  with  a  deep  reverence  and  love  tat  the 
places  and  people  revivified,  Mn.  Oliphant  is  equipped  as  few  othen  to  tell 
the  story  oTJerusalem  from  the  days  of  David  tne  Shepherd  to  the  time  of 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord."— AaKIm  Thnu. 
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■iw  UA  CkMfW  MltlMU 

Life  of  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Can- 

twbary.  By  Kandaix  Thomas  Davidson,  D.O.,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  late  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  Wiluam  Binham,  B.D., 
Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    ^4.00. 

"  The  book  is  valuable  and  interesting,  because  for  the  tirst  time  it  gives 
us  a  clear  and  authoritative  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Tait  impressed 
his  own  character  upon  the  Church  hisiorv  of  his  time.  How  strong  he 
was,  and  with  wharf  enect  he  worlced  as  a  moderating  force  between  clamour- 
ing and  violent  extremes,  will  now  be  fitlly  understood  for  the  first  time."— 
'Jimis, 

"  It  is  an  admirable  biography  in  many  ways,  and  it  contains  some  very 
important  contributions  to  the  political  history  of  our  time.  Every  man 
who  appreciateit  the  vast  and  legitimate  influence  which  the  Church  of 
England  exercises  over  ihc  thought  and  the  polity  of  our  lime  will  read  it 
carefully.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written  with  studious  care  and  sufficient  deft- 
ness. No  moderate  churchman  can  read  it  without  being  convinced  that, 
both  as  Bishop  of  L.ondon  anil  as  Inmate,  Tait  did  work  which  has  liad 
the  happiest  results."  —  St.  Jamtis  Oaatttt. 

MwaaACfeMfwMltloa.   UaUtmwiatkeC«llacta«MItl«i«f  9Ma 
CInrck'f  IOmcIIumow  Works. 

The  Oxford  Movement.    Twelve  Years,  1 833-1845.    By 

the  late  R.W.  Church,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  Globe  8vo.  11.5a 

Dkan  Church's  interesting  and  valuable  book  on  the  "Oxford 
Movement "  wu  recognised  at  once  on  its  appearance  as  an  authorita- 
tive account  of  that  important  period.  The  publishers  have  accord- 
ingly thought  it  right  to  include  the  volume  in  the  uniform  edition  of 
Dean  Church's  coUected  works,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  give  addi- 
tions! value  to  a  collection  which  has  already  made  for  itself  a  permanent 
place  in  English  literature. 

"  Will  quickly  take  its  place  among  the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
extant  accounts  of  what  is  called  "The  Oxford  Movement."'—  Timu. 

"  We  think  it  likely  that  by  this  work  his  name  will  be  longest  and  best 
known." — Pall  Malt  Gatttte. 

"  It  will  always  be  regarded  as  a  most  interesting  picture  of  events  and 
an  invaluable  contribuUon  to  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  nineteenth 
century." — SI.  Jamtt's  Gauttt. 

"...  We  must  still  regard  it  as  the  calmest,  the  most  judicial,  as  well 
as  die  most  interesting,  account  of  the  Oxford  Movement  attempted  on  the 
side  of  its  sympathisers."  —  Record. 

"A  most  vaJuable  contribution  to  the  religious  history  of  the  time."  — 
N*w  York  jyUtau. 

'•  Dean  Church's  volume  is  full  of  earnestness,  cogent  and  clear.  The 
ability  is  rare  which  can  treat  a  subject  of  such  nature  In  such  an  interesting 
way.'— 7»*  *». 

"  A  volume  of  rare  attraction  for  the  student  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
currents  of  modem  thought."  —  TA*  CritU. 
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BUXTON.  — Side-Lights  on  Bible  History.    By  Mrs. 
Sidney  HuxTON.     Illustrated.     Crown  8vo.    In  the  press. 

CHURCH.  —Stories  from  the  Bible.    By  the  Rev.  Prof. 
Alfred  J.  Church. 

First  Series,  with   Illustrations  after  Julius  Schnorr. 
ismo.    ji  35. 
'    Second  Series,  with  Illustrations  after  Juuus  Schnorr. 
lamo.     1^1.35. 

"  Of  all  the  books  of  this  kind,  this  is  the  best  we  have  seen."  —  Examimtr. 

"  The  book  will  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  student  or  teacher  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  stories  are  well  arranged  for  interesting  reading  for  children." 
—  lioitoH  Travtlltr, 

MACMILLAN.  — Works  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Macmillan, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

Bible  Teachings  in  Nature.    Fourteenth  Edition.    Globe 
8vo.    fi.50. 

The  True  Vine ;  or,  The  Analogies  of  our  Lord's  Allegory. 

The  Ministry  of  Nature.     Sixth  Edition.    Globe  8vo. 
I1.50. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Fields.    Being  a  Sequel  to  "Bible 
Teachings  in  Nature."    Fifth  Edition.   Globe  8vo.   1 1.50. 

The  Marriage  in  Cana.    Globe  8vo.    1 1.50. 

Two  Worlds  are  Ours.     Second  Edition.     Globe  8vo. 

>i.So. 
The  Oliye-Leaf.    Globe  8vo.    Hi. 50. 

Roman  Mosaics :  Studies  ii  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood- 
Globe  8vo.    $1.50. 

The  Gate  Beautiful  and  Other  Bible  Teachings  for  the 
Young.     lamo.    Cloth.    ^1.25. 

"  Some  of  these  chapters  are  literary  as  weil  as  devotional  gems,  and  all 
are  exceptionally  excellent.  The  volume  will  make  an  appropriate  gift  for 
any  young  reader," — Boston  TVavtlltr, 

"  He  uses  the  biblical  stories  as  thev  were  meant  to  be  used,  and  tells 
them  with  an  inspired  gracefulness,  to  kindle  the  spark  of  fiuth  or  blow  it  to 
a  fiamt,"  —  iHdiptndtnt,  New  York. 
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MACLAREN.  — Works  by  Alexander  Macuren,  D.D. 

Sermons  Preached  at  Manchester.  Eleventh  Edition. 
i6nao.    I1.25. 

A  Second  Series.    Eighth  Edition.    ^1.25. 

A  Third  Series.    Sixth  Edition.     $1.25. 

Week-day  Evening  Addresses,   lliird  Edition.   75  cents. 

The  Secret  bf  Power,  and  Other  Sermons.   i6mo.  $1.25. 

A  Year's  Ministry.    First  Series.    I1.50. 

A  Year's  Ministry.     Second  Series.    Ii-so. 

The  Life  of  David  as  Reflected  in  the  Psalms.  i6mo. 
$1.25. 

Pictures  and  Emblems.  Being  Illustrations  Selected  from 
his  Sermons,    jii.50. 

Christ  in  the  Heart,  and  Other  Sermons.   i2mo.  1 1.50. 

The  Holy  of  Holies.  Sermons  on  the  Fourteenth,  Fif- 
teenth, and  Sixteenth  Chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
i2mo.    I1.50. 

The  Unchanging  Christ,  and  Other  Sermons.  i2mo. 
>i.5o. 

The  God  of  the  Amen,  and  Other  Sermons.  i2mo. 
11.50. 

"  His  sermons  are  the  very  best  of  devotional  reading.  Tliey  are  scholarly, 
and  yet  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  expository,  and 
yet  possess  unity  and  great  tovce."  —  Bnsign,  Afinneafolis. 

MARTINEAU.  —Works  by  James  Martineau,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Types  of  Ethical  Theory.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
In  one  volume.    lamo.    II2.60. 

Spinoza :  A  Study  of.  With  Portrait.  Second  Edition. 
I2.00. 

A  Study  of  Religion.  Its  Sources  and  Contents.  Amer- 
ican Edition.    Revised  by  the  Author.     2  vols.    ^4.50. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  BISHOP  LIGHTFOOT. 


AtaMiM  Idlttoa  tt  Btakw  Uffktfoot't  AfoMalto  htkna.  jut  mmij. 
tn.  Cletk.   $4.00. 

The  Apostolic  Fathers.  Comprising  the  Epistles  (genuine 
and  spurious)  of  Clement  of  Rome,  the  Epistle  of  St. 
Ignatius,  the  Epistle  of  St.  Polycarp,  the  Martyrdom  of 
St.  Polycarp,  the  leaching  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  the  Epistle  to 
Diognetus,  the  Fragments  of  Papias,  the  Reliques  of  the 
Elders  presenred  in  Irenseus. 

Reviled  Textf,  with  short  IntriKluctioni  and  English  TransUtions. 
By  the  late  I.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  D.C.L  ,  LL.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Edited  and  completed  by  J.  R.  IIarmkr,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Corpiu  Christ!  College,  Cambridge,  sometime  Chaplain  tu  the 
Bishop.    Published  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Lightfoot  Fund. 

St.  Paul's  EplsUe  to  the  Philippians.    A  Revised  Text. 

Ninth  Edition.    8vo.    I3.35. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.    A  Revised  Text, 

etc.     Ninth  Edition,  revised.    8vo.    #3.25. 

St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon. 

A  Revised  Text,  etc.     Eighth  Edition,  revised.    8vo.    13.25. 

Essays  on  the  Work  entitled  "  Supernatural  Religion." 

8vo.    I2.50. 

Sermons  on  Special  Occasions.    Crown  8vo.    I1.75. 
Leaders  in  the  Northern  Church.    lamo.    fi.50. 
Cambridge  Sermons.    lamo.    $t.^s• 
Ordination  Addresses  and  Counsels  to  Clergy.    lamo. 

Sermons  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  i2mo.  ^1.75. 

JnttaUlakat.  anr  Mlttoa.   Cmntn. 
On  a  Fresh  Reyision  of  the  English  New  Testament. 

By  the  same  author.    To  which  are  appended  letters  to  the  Guardian 
on  The  Lord's  Prayek.    i2mo.    itjao. 

latktmM. 
Two  Volumes  of  Essays.    By  Bishop  Lightfoot.    2  vols. 

I.  DisserUtions  on  the  Apostolic  Age.    Reprinted  from  Editions  of 
St.  Paul's  EpUtles.    IL  Miscellaneous.    8vo. 
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WORKS  BY  BROOKE  FOSS  WESTCOTT,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

A  General  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the 
New  TMtament  during  the  Fint  Four  Centuries.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised.    ^3.00. 

Introdttctlon  to  the  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels.   Seventh 

Edition.    {3.00.    American  Edition.    I2.35. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection.    Thoughts  on  Its  rela- 

tlon  to  Reuon  and  History.    Fifth  Edition,  revised.    #1.75. 

The  Bible  in  the  Church.    A  Popular  Account  of  the 

Collection  end  Reception  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     iSmo.    11.25. 

On  the  Religious  Office  of  the  UniTersities.  Sermons. 
11.50- 

The  Revelation  of  the  Risen  Lord.    Second  Ed.   It.75. 

The  Historic  Faith.  Short  Lectures  on  the  Apostles' 
Creed.    11.75. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John.    The  Greek  Text,  with  Notes 

and  lilssays.    8vo.    New  Edition.    Reprinting, 

The  Revelation  of  the  Father.    Short  Lectures  on  the 

Titles  of  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.    %\.ya. 

Gifts  for  Ministry.  Addresses  to  Candidates  for  Ordina- 
tion.   Cloth,  limp.    50  cents. 

Christus  Consummator,  etc.    f  1.50. 

Thoughts  on  Revelation  and  Life.     Being  Selections 

from  his  Writings,    ff .75. 

Social  Aspects  of  Christianity.    1 1 .50. 

The  Victory  of  the  Cross.  Sermons  during  Holy  Week. 
1888.   I1.25. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Greek  Text,  with 
Notes  and  Essays.    8vo.    Reprinting. 

From  strength  to  Strength.  Three  Sermons  on  Stages 
in  a  Consecrated  Life.    In  Memoriam,  J.  B.  D.     i2mo.    75  cents. 

Essays  on  the  History  of  Religious  Thought  in  the 

Watt.    By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham,  etc. 
Gl(^8vo.    I1.75. 
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DEVOTIONAL  BOOKS. 

EASTLAKE  ( Lady) .  —  Fellowship :  Letters  addressed  to 

my  sister  mourners.    Crown  8vo.    75  cents. 

CELL.— The  Cloud  of  Witness:  A  Daily  Sequence  of 

Great  Thoughts  from  Many  Minds  following  the  Christian  Seasons. 
By  the  Hon.  LvTri-ETON  Cell.     i8mo.     iti.25. 

Imitation  of  Christ.  —  Four  Books.    By  Thomas  A  Kempis. 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Authorship  of  th.-  Work,  and 
an  Engraved  Portrait  from  Contemporary  Sources,  Red  lines,  cloth, 
gilt  edges.     i2mo.    ]tl.50. 

KINGSLEY  (Charles).— Out  of  the  Deep:  Words  for 
the  Sorrowful.  From  the  Writings  of  Charles  Kinusley.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.    ti.50. 

Daily  Thoughts  :  Selected  from  the  Writings  of  Charles 
KiNGSLEY.    By  his  wife.    Crown  8vo.    #2.00. 

From  Death  to  Life  :  Fragments  of  Teaching  to  a  Village 

Congregation.  With  Letters  on  the  "Life  after  Death."  Edited 
by  his  wife.    Fcap.  8vo.     75  cents. 

MACLEAR  (Rev.  Canon).  —  A  Manual  of  Instruction 
for  Confirmation  and  First  Communion,  with  Prayers  and 
Devotions.    32mo.    75  cenij. 

The  Hour  of  Sorrow ;  or,  The  Office  for  the  Burial  of  the 
Dead.    32mo.    75  cents. 

MAURICE  (Frederick  Denison) .  — Lessons  of  Hope: 

Readings  from  the  works  of  F.  D.  Maurice.  Selected  by  Rev. 
J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    I1.50. 

Rays  of  Sunlight  for  Dark  Days.    With  a  Preface  by 

Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D.    New  Edition.     i8mo.    |i.oo. 

WELBY-GREGORY   (The   Hon.   Lady).— Links  and 

Clues.     Second  Edition.    CroMm  8vo.    $2.00. 

WESTCOTT  (Right  Rev.  B.  F.,  Bishop  of  Durham).— 
Thoughts  on  Revelation  and  Life.  Selections  from  the  writings 
of  Bishop  Westcott.  Edited  by  Rev.  S.  Phillips.  Crown  8vo. 
#1.75. 

WILBRAHAM  (Frances  M.).  —  In  the  Sere  and  Yellow 

Leaf :  Thoughts  and  Recollections  for  Old  and  Young.  Globe  8vo. 
Ii.oo. 
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NEW  THEOLOGICAL  BOOKS.  11 

CANON  BERNARD. —The  Central  Teaching  of  Christ. 

Being  a  Study  and  Exposition  of  St.  John,  Chapters  XIII. 
to  XVII.  inclusive.  Crown  8vo.  By  the  Rev.  T.  D. 
Bernard,  Canon  of  Wells.    In  the  press. 

BEVAN.  —  A  Short  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

For  the  Use  of  Students.  By  A.  A.  Bevan,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.    jja.oo. 

"  The  merits  of  his  book  are  frankness  and  lucidity,  accuracy  of  facts  and 
soundness  of  judgment.  Altogether  this  is  the  most  valuable  philological 
work  on  a  book  of  the  Old  I'estament  which  we  have  had  for  a  long  time." 
—  T.  K.  Cheyne,  in  the  Academy. 

BROOKE  (Stopford  A.).— Short  Sermons.  i2mo.  111.75. 

"  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  has  really  something  to  say,  and  he  says  it  in  the 
brightest  way.  His  manner  is  as  good  as  his  matter.  There  is  not  a  single 
commonplace  or  conventional  sentiment  in  the  volume."  —  Glassrow 
Herald.  * 

"  They  are  in  the  best  sense  moral  discourses,  provoking  to  love,  self- 
sacriiice,  devotion,  and  good  works."— ^o/fmo^. 

KIRKPATRICK.— The  Divine  Library  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Asaph  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  KiRKPATRicK.     12 mo.    Ili.oo. 

"This  book  of  150  i>ages  we  commend  to  those  of  our  readers  who  do 
not  wish  to  study  the  higher  criticism,  but  to  get  in  compact  form  a  state- 
ment of  its  results."  —  Lhristian  Union. 

MAURICE.  —  Sermons  Preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Chapel.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  New  Edition 
in  six  volumes,    ^2xaa.     ^1.25  each.    The  set  in  a  box, 

PEROWNE.  —  The  Book  of  Psalms.  A  new  Translation, 
with  Introduction,  and  Notes  explanatory  and  critical. 
By  J.  J.  Stewart  Perowne,  D.D.     2  vols.    I5.00. 

Abridged  Edition,  one  vol.,  l3.oi\ 

STOKES.  — Natural  Theology,  ll.e  Ci.Tord  Lectures 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1891. 
By  Professor  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  Bart.,  M.P.    i2mo.    ^1.50. 
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BOmrS  ECCLESUSTICAL  AID  THEOLOGICAL  LIBRiRT. 
BLBEK.— Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.     By 

Frikdrich  Blkkk.  Edited  by  Johann  Blkek  and  Adolph  Kam- 
PHAUSKN.  Tniiilated  from  the  Mcond  edition  of  the  German  by 
G.  H.  Vknablks.    With  Index.    2  vob.    Each,  I1.50. 

CHILLINOWORTH'S  Religion  of  Protestants.    A  Safe 

Way  to  Salvation.     Index.    $iMi. 

EUSEBIUS.— Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius  Pam- 

pliUiu,  Bishop  of  Caesarea.  With  Notes,  a  Life  of  Euaebitu,  a 
Chronological  Table  of  Penont  and  Events  mentioned  in  the  History. 
Index.    $1.50. 

HARDWICK History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion; 

to  which  is  added  a  Series  of  Documents  from  a.d.  1536  to  A.r 
161  J,  together  with  Illustrations  from  Contemporary  Sources.    .  / 
the  late  C.  Hardwick.    lamo.    I1.50. 
HBNRY'S   (Matthew)    Exposition   of  the   Book   of 
PmIom.    With  Practical  Remarks  and  Observations.    With  numer- 
ous Woodcuts.    II1.50. 

PEARSON   (John,  D.D.).— Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

Edited  by  E.  Walford,  M.A.    With  Notes,  an  Analysis,  Index, 
and  Indexes  of  Texts  and  Authors  quoted.    I1.50. 
PHILO-JUDJBUS,  Works  of.     The  Contemporary  of 
losephus.    Translated  from  the  Greek  by  C  D.  Yongi,  B.A.    With 
Index.    4  vols.    Each,  ti.50. 

SOCRATES  (sumamed"ScHOLAsncus"),The  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of.  Comprising  a  history  of  the  Church  in  Seven  Books, 
from  the  Accession  of  Constantine,  a.d.  305,  to  the  38th  year  of 
Theodositts  II.,  including  a  period  of  140  years.    I1.50. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  History  Comprising  a  His- 
tory of  the  Church  from  a.d.  334-440.  Together  with  the  Ecclk- 
siAS-ncAL  Hisix)rv  or  Philostorgius,  as  tpitomised  by  Photius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Translated  from  the  Greek  by  Rev.  E. 
Walpord,  M.A.    $1.50. 

THEOOORET  and  EVAGRIUS.  —  Histories  of  the 
Church  from  A.D.  33a  to  the  Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopatiestia, 
A.D.  497 :  and  from  A.D.  431  to  A.D.  544-  Translated  from  the 
Creek.     With  Memoirs  of  Authors  and  a  General  Index.    |l.SO. 

WIESELER'S  (Karl)  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the 

Four  Gospels.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Venables.  Second 
and  cheaper  Edition,  revised.     I1.50. 

Send  address  for  Macmillan  &'  Co.'!  tompUlt  tatali^t,  includitig 
the  'works  issued  by  the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press,  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press,  Messrs.  George  Bell  &•  Sons,  and  the  Bohn  Libraries,  to 
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